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POPE. 


: . 

“Tf to have added more phrases to our language than any other but 
Shakespeare, if to have charmed four generations, make a mana great potl, 
then he ts one.” — LOWELL» 


“ When he * 
; ‘Bares the mean heart that lurks beneath a star’ 3 
when he wings with fancy a great and generous thought, and sends it, 
pointed with salive, home, — he unites in one triumphant moment all the” 
guatities of his art, and attains to a kind of prophetic epigram, where perfect 
insight is embodied in perfect expression.” — WANNAY, 


id 





URROUNDED by the portraits of those I have long 
counted my friends, I ke to chat with the people 
about me concernmg these pictues, my companions on 
the wall, and the men and women. they represent. These 
are my assembled guests, who dropped im years ago and 
stayed with me, without the form of invilation or demand 
on my time or thought They are my cloquont silent 
partners for life, and I trust they will dwell here as long 
as Ido. Some of them I have known mtimately ; seveial 
of them lived in other times ; but they are all my friends 
and associates in a cerlain senso, 
To converse with them and of them—‘ 
“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
Ysummon up remembrance of thingy past — 
is one of the delights of existence, and I am never tired 
of answering questions about them, or gossiping of my 
own free will as to their evory-day life and wnanners. 

If I were to call the little collecuon in this diminutive 
house a Gallery of Pictures, in the usual sense of that title, 
many would smile and 2emind ime of what Joote said with 
his characteristic sharpness of David Garick, when le 
joined us brother Peter in the wine trade: “ Davy lived 
with three quarls of vinegar in the cellax, calling himself 
a wine merchant” 

My friends haye often heard me in my “garralous old 
age” discourse of Urings past and gone, and know what 
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they bring down on their heads when they request me 
“to run over,” ag they call it, the faces looking out upon 
us from these plain unvarnislied frames, 


Let us begin, then, with the little man of Twickenham, 
for that is his portrait which hangs over the front fire- 
place, An original portrait of “Alexander Pope I certainly 
never expected to possess, and T must relate how I came 
by it, Only a year ago I was strolling in my vagebond 
way up and down the London streets, and dropped in to 
see an old picture-shop, —- kept by a man so thoroughly 
instructed in Ins calling that it is always a pleasure to 
talk with him and examine his collection of valuables, 
albeit his treasures are of sich preciousness as to mako 
the humble purse of a commoner seem to shrink into a 
still smaller compass from sheer inability to respond when 
prices are named. At No, 6 Pall Mall one is apt to find 
Mz. Graves “clipp’d round about” by first-rate canvas, 
When I dropped in upon him that summer morning he 
had just returned from the sale of the Marquis of Has- 
tings's effects, The Marquis, it will be remembered, went 
wrong, and his debts swallowed up everything, Tt was a 
wretched stormy day when the pictures were sold, and Mr. 
Graves secured, at very moderate prices, five original por- 
traits, AIL the paintings had suffered more or less decay, 
and some of them, with their frames, had fallen to the 
floor. One of the best preserved pictures inherited by 
the late Marquis was a portraib of Pope, painted from life 
by Richardson for the Earl of Burlington, and even that 
had heen allowed to drop out of its oaken frame, TLorace 
‘Walpole says, Jonathan Richardson was undoubtedly one 
of the best painters of a head that had appeared in Eng- 
land. He was pupil of the celebrated Unley, the inaster 
of Hudson, of whom Sir Joshua took lessons in his art, 
and it was Richardson's “Treatise en Painting” which 
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inflamed the mind of young Reynolds, and stimulated his 
ambition to become a great painter. Pope seems to have 
had a real affection for Richardson, and probably sat to 
him for this picture some time during the year 1732, In 
Pope’s correspondence there is a letter addressed to the 
painter making an engagement with him for a several 
days’ sitting, and it is quite probable that the portrait 
before us was finished at that time. One can imagine 
the painter and the poet chatting together day after day, 
in presence of that canvas. During the same year Pope’s 
mother died, at the great age of ninety-threc; and on 
the evening of June 10th, while she lay dead in the house, 
Pope sent off the following heart-touching letter from 
Twickenham to his friend the painter: — 

“ As you know you and I mutually desire to see one another, I 
hoped that this day our wishes would have met, and nought you 
luther, And this for the very reason which possibly imght hinder 
your coming, that my poor mother is dead, I thank God, her death 
‘wag ag ensy as her Jifo was innocent; and as it cost her not a gioan, 
or even a sigh, there 1s yel upon her conntenance such an expression 
of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasme, that it is even amiable to be- 
hold it, It would afford the finest nnage of a saint expired that ever 
painting drew; and 1t would bo tho greatest obligation which even 
that obliging art could over bestow on a fiend, if you conld como and 
sketch it forme, Iam sure, if there bono yery provalent obstacto, 
you will leave any common business to do this; and I hopo to sco 
you this evening, as late as you will, or to-moirow morning as carly, 
before tlnswinter flower is faded. Iwill defer her interment till to- 
moisrow night. I know you love me, or I could not have written 
this; I could not (at this time) hava written at all, Adieut May 
yon die as happily)” 

Several eminent artists of that day painted the likeness 
of Pope, and among them Sir Godfrey Kneller and Jervas, 
but I like the expression of this one by Richardson. best 
of all, The mouth, it will bo observed, is very sensitive 
and the eyes almost painfully so. It is told of the poct, 
that when he was a boy “there was great sweclness in his 
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look,” and that his face was plump and pretty, and that 
he had a very fresh complexion. Continual study ruined 
his constitution and changed his form, it is said. Richard- 
son has skilfwly kept out of sight the poor httle decrepit 
figure, and gives us only the beautiful head of a man of 
genius. I scarcely know a face on canvas that oxpresses 
the poetical sense in a higher degree than this one The 
likeness must be perfect, and I can imagine the delight of 
the Rev. Joseph Spenee hobbling into his presence on the 
4th of September, 1735, after “a ragged boy of an ostler 
came in with a little scrap of paper not half an inch broad, 
which contained the following words : ‘Mr, Pope would be 
very glad to see My. Spence at the Cross Inn just now.’” 

English literature is full of eulogistic mention of Pope. 
Thackeray is one of the last great authors who has spoken 
golden words about the poet. “Let us always take into 
account,” he says, “that constant tenderness and fidelity 
of affection which pervaded and sanctified his life.” 

What pluck and dauntless courage possessed the “ gallant 
little cripple” of Twickenham! When all the dunces of 
England were aiming their poisonous barbs at him, he 
said, “I had iather die at once, than live in fear of those 
yascals,” A vast deal that has been written about him is 
untrue, No author has been more elaborately slandered 
on principle, or more studiously abused through envy, 
Smarting dullards went about for years, with an ever- 
ready microscope, hunting for flaws in his character that 
might be injuriously exposed ; but to-day his defamers 
are in bad repute, Excellence in o fellow-mortal is 10 
many men worse than death; and great suffering fell wpon 
a host of mechocre writers when Pope uplifted his sceptro 
and sat supreme above them all. 

Pope's latest champion is John Ruskin. Open his Lec- 
tues on Art, recently delivered before the University of 
Oxford, and read passage number seventy. Let us read it 
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together, as we sil here in the presence of the sensitive 


poet. 

“T want you to think over the tclation of expression Lo charactor 
in two gieat masters of the absolute ait of language, Virgil and 
Pope. You are peihaps smpiised at tho last named; and indeed 
you have in English much higher grasp and melody of Jangungo 
fiom more passionate minds, but you haye nothing else, in its range, 
so perfect, I name, theefoie, ihese two men, because they are the 
tivo most accomplished artists, merely as such, whom I know, in 
literature; and because I think you will be afterwards intorested in 
investigating how the infinite grace in tho words of the one, the 
seveiity in those of the othor, and the precision in thoso of both, 
arise wholly out of the moial clements of their minds, — out of the 
deep tenderness in Virgil which enabled him to write the stories of 
Nisus and Lausus, and the serene and just benevolence which 
placed Pope, in his theology, two centuries in advanco of his time, 
and enabled him to sum the law of noble hfe in two lines which, 
so far as I Imow, aie the most complete, tho most concise, and 
the most lofty expression of moinl temper existing in Hnglish 
words; — 

‘Never elated, while one man’s oppessed ; 
Neyer dejected, while auothea ’s blessed.’ 


T wish you also to remember these lines of Pope, and to make your- 
selves entirely masters of his system of ethics; because, putting 
Shakespeare aside as rather the world’s than ours, I hold Pope to 
be the most perfect representative wo have, since Chaucor, of tho 
true English mmd ; and I think the Duneiad ia tho most absolutely 
chiselled and monumental work ‘exacted’ in our country, You 
will find, as you study Pope, that he has expressed for you, in tho 
strictest language and within the briefest limits, every law of art, 
of ctiticism, of economy, of policy, and, finally, of 2 bencyolenco, 
hamble, rational, and resigned, contented with its allotted share of 
life, and trusting the problem of its salvation to IIim in whoso hands 
lies that of the universe,” 


Glance up at the tender eyes of the pool, who seems 
to have been eagerly listening while we have boen reading 
Ruskin’s beautiful tribute. As he is so intent ypon us, 
Jet me gratify still further the honost pride of “the litile 
nightingale,” as they used to call him when he was a 
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child, and read to you from the “Causeries du Lundi” 
‘ what that wise French critic, Sainte-Beuve, has written 
of his favorite English poet: — 

‘The natural history of Pope is very simplo: delicate persons, it 
hes been said, are unhappy, and he was doubly delicate, delicate of 
mind, delicate and infirm of body; he was doubly irritable. But 
what grace, what taste, what swiftness to feel, what justness and 
perfection in expressing his fecling!... . Ilis first masters were 
significant; he educated himself: at twelve years old he learned 
Latin and Gieck together, and almost without o master; at fifteen 
he resolved to go to London, in ordey to learn French and Italian 
there, by reading the authors. Iis fumily, retired from trade, and 
Catholic, lived at this time upon an estate in the forest of Windsor. 
This desive of hig was considered os an add caprice, for his health 
from that time hardly permitted him to moye about. Ho persisted, 
and accomplished his project; he learned nearly everything thus by 
himself, making his own choice among authors, getting the grammar 
quite alone, and his pleasure was to translate into verso the finest 
passages he met with among the Latin and Greek poets. When he 
ywas about sixteen years old, he said, his taste was formed as much 
as it was later. .... If such a thing as literary temperament 
exist, it never discovered itself in a manner more clearly defined 
and more decided than with Pope. Men ordinarily become classic 
by mbans of the fact and discipline of education; he was so by 
vocation, so to speak, and by natural onginality, At the samo 
time with the poets, he read the best among the critics, and pre+ 
pared himself to speak after them, 

* “Pope had the characteristic sign of literary natures, the faithful 
worship of genius, .... Tle said one day to a friend: ‘I have 
always been particularly struck with this passage of Homer where 
he represents to us Priam transported with grief for the losa af 
Tlector, on the point of breaking out into reproaches and invectives 
against the servants who surrounded him and against his sons, It 
would be impossible for me to read this passage without weeping 
ovor the disasters of tho unfortunate old Icing.’ And then he took 
the book, and tried to read aloud the passage, ‘ Go, wretches, curse 
of my life,’ but he was interrupted by tears, 


“No example could prove to us better than his to what degree 
the faculty of tender, sensitive criticism is an active faculty. We 
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neither feel nor perecive in this way when theie is nothing to 
give in return, ‘This taste, this sensibility, so swift and olort, 
justly supposes imagination behind it, It is said that Shelley, the 
first tinte he heard the poem of ‘Christabel’ recited, at a certain 
magnificent and torrible paseage, took fright and suddenly fainted, 
The whole poom of ‘Alastor’ was to be foreseen in that fainting, 
Pope, not less sensitive in Ins way, could not read through that 
passage of the Iliad without busting into tears, ‘Lo be a critio to 
that degree, is to be 2 poet.” 

Thanks, eloquent and judicious scholar, so lately gone 
from the world of letters! A love of what is best in art 
was the habit of Sainte-Beuve’s life, and so he too will, 
be remembered as one who has kept the best company in 
literature, — a man who cheerfully did homage to genius, 
wherever and whenever it might be found. 

I intond to leave as a legacy to a dear friend of mine 
an old faded book, which I hope he will always prize as 
it deserves. It is a well-worn, well-read volume, of no 
value whatever as an edition, — but i belonged to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Tt is his copy of “The Poetical Works of 
Alexander Pope, Esq., to which is prefixed the life of the 
author by Dr. Johnson.” It bears the imprint on the 
title-page of J. J. Woodward, Philadelphia, and was pub- 
lished in 1839, Our President wrote his own name in it, 
and chronicles the fact that it was presented to him “ by 
his friend N. W. Edwards.” Tn January, 1861, Mr, Lins 
coln gave the book to a very dear friend of his, who 
honored me with it in January, 1867, 03 a New-Year's 
present, As long as T liva it will remain among my 
books, specially iveasurod as having been owned and read 
by one of the noblest and most sorely tried of men, a 
hero comparable with any of Plutarch’s, — 

“The kindly-catnest, brave, foresceing man, 


Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, uot blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American,” 
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What Emerson has said in his fine subtle way of Shakespeare may well 


be applied to the author of “Vanity Far” 
“One can discern in his ample pictures what forms and humanities 


pleased him his delight in troops of friends, in large hospitality, in cheenful 
giving. 1 

“ He vead the hearts of men and women, their probity, and their second 
thought, and wiles ; the wiles of innocence, and the transitions by which 
wirines and vices slide into their contraries.” 


IL. 


THACKERAY. 


EAR old Thackeray !—as everybody who knew him 
D intimately calls him, now he is gone. That is his 
face, looking out upon us, next to Pope's. What a contrast 
in bodily appearance those two English men of genius 
present! Thackeray's great burly figure, broad-chested, 
and ample as the day, seems to overshadow and quute 
blot out of existence the author of “Tho Essay on Man,” 
But what fiiends they would have been had they lived 
as contemporaries under Queen Anne or Queen Victoria ! 
One can imagine the author of “Pendennis” gontly lift- 
ing poor little Alexander out of his “chariot” into the club, 
and yeyellmg in talle with him all night long. Pope's 
high-bred and gentlemanly manner, combined with his ex- 
traordinary sensibility and dread of ridicule, would have 
modified Thackeray’s usual gigantic fun and sometimes 
boisterous sarcasm into a vich and strange adaptability to 
his little guest: We can imagine them talking together 
now, with even a nobler wisdom and ampler chanty than 
were ever vouchsafed to them when they were busy amid 
the twrmoils of their crowded literary lives 

As a reader and lover of all that Thackeray has written 
and published, as well as a personal friond, I will relate 
‘briefly something of his literary habits as 1 can recall 
them, It ig now nearly twenty years since I first saw 
him and came to know him familiarly in London, I was 
very much in earnest to have him come to America, and 
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read his series of lectures on “ The English IIumorists of 
the Highteenth Century,” and when I talked the matter 
over with some of his friends at tho little.Garrick Club, 
they all said he could never be induced to leave London 
long enough for such an expedition. Next moxning, 
after this talk at the Gamick, the elderly damsel of 
all work: announced to me, as I was taking breakfast at 
my lodgings, that Mr, Sackville had called to see me, and 
was then waiting below Very soon I heard a heavy 
tread on the stairs, and then entered a tall, white-haived 
stranger, who held out his hand, bowed profoundly, and 
with a most comical expression announced himself as 
Mr, Sackville. Recognizing ab once the face from pub- 
lished portraits, I knew that my visitor was none other 
than Thackeray himself, who, having heard the servant 
give the wrong name, determined to assume it on this 
occasion. For years afterwards, when he would drop in 
unexpectedly, both at home and abroad, he delighted to 
call himself My, Sackville, until a certain Milesian waiter 
at the Tremont Ifouse addressed Jum as Mr, Thackuary, 
when he adopted that name in preference to the other. 
Questions me frequently asked as to the habits of 
thought and composition of authors one has happened to 
know, as if an anthor’s friends were commonly invited 
to observe the growth of works he was by and by to 
launch from the press. It is not customary for the doois 
of the writer's work-shop to be thrown open, and for this 
yeagon it is all the more interesting to notice, when it is 
possible, how an essay, a history, a novel, or a poem is 
conceived, grows up, and is corrected for publication. One 
would like very much to be informed how Shakespeare 
put together the scenes of Tamlet or Macbeth, whether 
the subtile thought accumulated easily on the page before 
him, or whether he struggled for it with anxiety and 
distrust. We know that Milton troubled himself about 
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little matters of punctuation, and obliged the printer 
to take special note of his requirements, scolding him 
roundly when he neglected his instructions, Wo also 
know that Melanchthon was in Jus library hard at work, 
by two or three o'clock in the moning both in stmmer 
and winter, and that Sir Walham Jones began his sludies 
with the dawn. 

The most popular female ewriter of America, whose 
great novel struck a chord of universal sympathy through- 
out the civilized world, has habiis of composition peen- 
liarly her own, and unlike those belonging to any author 
6f whom we have record. She eroons, so to speak, over 
her writings, and it makes very liltle difference to her 
whether theic is a crowd of people about her or whether 
she is alone during the composition of her books. “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was wholly prepared for the press m o 
little wooden house in Maine, from week 10 week, while 
the story was coming out in a Washmgton newspapor. 
Most of it was written by the evenng lamp, on a pine 
table, about which the cluldren of the family were 
gathered together conning their vmious lessons for the 
next day. Amid the busy hum of earnest voices, con- 
stantly asking questions of the mother, intent on her world- 
renowned task, Mrs, Stowe wove together those thrilling 
chapters which were destined to find readers in so many 
languages throughout the globe. No work of similar im- 
portance, so far as we know, was ovor written amid so 
much that seemed hostile to literary composition, 

Thad the opportunity, both in England and America, 
of observing tho literary habits of Thackeiny, and it 
always seemed to me that he did his worl: with compar 
ative ease, but was somewhat influenced hy a custom of 
procrastination, Nearly all his stories were written in 
monthly instalments for magazines, with the press at his 
heels, He told me that when he began a novel he rarely 
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kuew how many people were to figure in if, aud, to use 
his own words, he was always very shaky about their 
moral conduct. He said that sometimes, especially if he 
had been dining late and did not feel in remarkably good- 
humor next morning, he was inclined to make his char- 
acters villanously wicked ; but if he roso serene with an 
unclouded brain, there was no end to the lovely actions 
he was willing to make his men and women perform. 
When he had written a passage that pleased him very 
much he could not resist clapping on his hat and rushing 
forth to find an acquaintance to whom he might instantly 
read his successful composition. Gilbert Wakefield, uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been the best Greek scholar 
of his time, said he would have turned out a much better 
one, if he had begun earlier to study that language; but 
unfortunately he did not begin till he was fifteen years 
of age. Thackeray, in quoting to me this saying of 
Wakefield, remarked: “My English would have been 
very much better if I had read Fielding before I was 
ten.” This observation was a valuable hint, on the part 
of Thackeray, as to whom he considered his master in art, 

James Hannay paid Thackeray a beautiful compliment 
when he said: “It he had had his choice he would rather 
have been famous as an artist than-asa writer ; butit was 
destined that he should paint in colors which will never 
crack and never need restoration.” Thackeray’s charactors 
are, indeed, not so much dnventions as existences, and we 
know them as we know our best friends or our most 
intimate enemies. i 

When J was asked, the other day, which of his books I 
like best, I gave the old answer to a similar question, 
“The last one I read.” If I could possess only one of 
his works, I think I should choose “Menry Esmond,” 
To my thinking, it is a marvel in literature, and I have 
read it oftener than any of the other works, Perhaps the 
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yeason of my partiality lies somewhat in this liltle Inci- 
dent, One day, in the snowy winter of 1852, 1 met 
Thackeray sturdily ploughing his way down Boacon Street 
with a copy of “Henry Esmond” (the English edition, 
then just issued) wider his arm. Secing me some way olf, 
he held aloft the volumes and hagan to shout in great glee. 
When I came up to him he cried out, “ Ilere is tho very 
pest I can do, and I am carrying it io Preseott as a re- 
ward of merit for having given me my first dinner in 
America. I stand by this hook, and am-willing to leave 
it, when I go, as my card.” 

As he wrote from month to month, and liked to put 
off the inevitable chapters till the last moment, he was 
often in great tribulation. I happened to be one of a 
large company whom he had invited to a six-o'clock dinner 
at Greenwich one summer afternoon, several years ago. Wo 
were all to go down from London, assemble in a particular 
room at the hotel, where he was to meet us at six o'clock, 
sharp. Accordingly we took steamer and gathered our- 
selves together in the reception-room at the appointed 
time. When the clock struck six, our host had not ful- 
filled his part of the contract, TIis burly figuro was yeb 
wanting among the company assembled. As tho guests 
were nearly all strangerg to each other, and as there was 
no one present to introduce us, a profound silence fell 
upon the room, and we anxiously looked out of the win- 
dows, hoping every moment that Thackeray would arrivo, 
This untoward state of things went on for ono hour, still 
no Thackeray and no dinner. English reticence would 
not allow any remark as to the absence of our host. 
Everybody felt serious and a gloom fell upon the as- 
sembled party. Still no Thackeray, Tho landlord, the 
butler, and the waiters rushed in and out the room, 
shrieking for the master of the feast, who as yet had not 


arived. It was confidentially whispered by a fat gentle 
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man, with a hungry look, that the dinner was utterly 
spoiled twenty minutes ago, when we heard a merry shout 
in the entry and Thackeray bounced into the room. He 
had not changed his moming dress, and ink was still 
visible upon his fingers. Clapping lis hands and pirouct- 
ting buiskly on one leg, he, cried out, “Thank Ileaven, the 
last sheet of The Virginians has just gone to the printer.” 
IIe made no apology for his lato appearance, introduced 
nobody, shook hands heartily with everybody, and begged 
us all to be seated as quickly as possible. His exquisite 
delight at completing his book swept away every other 
fecling, and we all shared his pleasure, albeit the dinner 
was overdone throughout, 

The most finished and elegant of all Jecturers, Thackeray 
often made a very poor appearance when he attempted to 
deliver a set specch to a public assembly. He frequently 
broke down after the first two or three sentences, He 
prepared what he intended to say with great exactness, 
and his favorite delusion was that he was about to aston- 
ish everyhody with a remarkable effort, It never dis- 
turbed him that he commonly made a woful failure when 
he attempted speech-making, but he sat down with such 
cool serenity if he found that he could not recall what he 
wished to say, that his audience could not help joining 
in and smiling with dim when he came to a sland-still, 
Once’ he asked me to travel with him from London io 
Manchester to hear a great speech he was going ta make 
at ihe founding of the Free Library Institution in that city, 
All the way down he was discoursing of certain effects 
he intended to produce on the Manchester dons by his 
eloquent appeals io their pockets. This passage was to 
have great influence with the rich merchants, this one 
with the clergy, and soon Tle said that although Dick- 
ens and Bulwer and Sir James Stephen, all eloquent 
speakers, were ta precede him, he intended to beat cach 
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of them on this special occasion. IIe insisted that I 
should be seated directly in front of him,so that I should 
have the full foree of his magie clequence. The oveasion 
was a most brilliant one; tickets hat beon in demand at 
unheard-of prices seveial weeks belore the day appointed ; 
the great hall, then opened for the first time to the publie, 
was filled by an audience such as is seldom convoned, 
even in England. ‘The three speeches which came before 
Thackeray was called upon were admirably suited to the 
occasion, and most eloquently spoken. Sir John Potter, 
who presided, then rose, and after some complimentary 
allusions to the author of “ Vanity Fair,” introduced him 
to the crowd, who welcomed him with ringing plaudits. 
As he rose, he gave me a half-wink frorh under his spec- 
tacles, ag if to say: “Now for it; the others lave dono 
very well, but I will show ’em a giace beyond the reach 
of their art.” Te began in a clear and charming manner, 
and was absolutely perfect for Unrce minutes. Jn the 
middle of a most cainest and elaborate sentence he sud- 
denly stopped, gave a look of comic despair at the ceiling, 
erammed both hands into his trousers’ pockots, and delib- 
erately sat down. Everybody seemed to understand that 
it was one of Thackeray’s unfinished speeches and there 
were no signs of surprise or discontent among his audi- 
ence, Ife continued to sit on the platform in a perfectly 
composed manner; and when tho meeting was over ho 
said to me, without a sign of discomfituro, “ My hoy, you 
have my profoundest sympathy ; this day you havo acei- 
dentally missed hearing one of tho finest speeches over 
composed for delivery hy a great British orator.” And I 
never heard him mention the subject again. 

Thackeray rarely took any exercise, thus living in 
striking contrast to the other celebrated novolist of our 
time, who was remarkable for the number of hows he 
daily spent in the open air, It seems to be almosl car. 
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tain now, from concturent testimony, gathered from phy- 
sicians and those who knew him best in England, that 
Thackeray’s premature death was hastened by an utter 
disregard of the natural laws. Ilis vigorous frame gave 
ample promise of longevity, but he drew too largely on 
his brain and net enough on his legs. High living and 
high thinking, he used to say, was the correct reading of 
the proverb. 

Ile was a man of the tenderest feelings, very apt to be 
cajoled into doing what the wold calls foolish things, 
and constantly performing feats of unwisdom, which per- 
formances he was immoderalely laughing at all the while 
in his books. No man has impaled snobbery with such 
a slinging rapier, but he always accused himself of being 
a snob, past all cure. This I make no doubt was one of 
his exaggerations, but there was a grain of truth in the 
remark, which so sharp an observer as himself could 
not fail to notice, even though the victim was so near 
home, 

Thackeray announced to me by letter in the carly 
autumn of 1852 that he had determined to visit America, 
and would sail for Boston by the Canada on the 80th of 
October. All the necessary arrangements for his lecturing 
tour had been made without troubling him with any of 
the details Ie arrived on a frosty November evening, 
and went directly to the Tremont Touse, where rooms 
had been engaged for him, I remember his delight in 
getting off the sen, and the enthusiasm with which he 
hailed the announcement that dinner would be ready 
shortly. A few friends were ready to sit down with 
him, and he seemed greatly to enjoy the novelty of an 
American repast, In London he had been very curious 
in his inquiries about American oysters, as marvellous 
stories, which he did not believe, had been told him of 
their great size, We apologized — although we had taken 
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cave that thé largest specimens to be procured should 
startle his unwonted vision when he came to tho tablo 
—for what we called the extreme smallness of the oysters, 
promising that we would do better next time, Six loat- 
ed Falstaffian bivalves Jay before him in their shells, 1 
noticed that he gazed at them anxiously with fork up- 
raised; then he whispered to me, with a look of anguish, 
“Tow shall I do it?” I described to him the simple 
process by which the free-born citizens of Amorica wero 
accustomed to accomplish such a task, He scemed satis- 
fied that the thing was feasible, selected the smallest onc 
in the half-dozen (rejecting a large one, “because,” he said, 
“it resembled the Iigh Priest's scrvant’s car that Poter 
cut off”), and then bowed his head ag if he were saying 
grace, All eyes were upon him to watch the effect of a 
new sensation in the person of a gieat Butish author, 
Opening his mouth very wide, he struggled for a moment, 
and then all was over, I shall never forgel the comic 
look of despair he cast wpon the other five over-oceupied 
shells. I broke the perfect stillness by asking him how 
he felt. “ Profoundly grateful,” ho gasped, “and as if I 
had swallowed a little baby.” It was many years ago 
since we gathered about him on that occasion, but, if 
my memory serves me, we had what might be called a 
pleasant evening. Indeed, I remember much hilarity, 
and sounds as of men Jaughing and singing far into 
midnight. I could not deny, if called upon to testify in 
court, that we had a good time on that frosty November 
evening, . 

We had many happy days and nights togother hoth in 
England and Americn, but I remember nono happier than 
that ovening we passed wilh him when the Punch people 
came to dine at his own table with the silver statuutle of 
Mr. Punch in full dress looking down upon the hospitable 
board from the head of the table. ‘This silyor figure 
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always stood in a conspicuous place when Tom Taylor, 
Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, and the rest of his jolly 
companions and life-long cronies were gathered together. 
Tf I were to say here that there were any dull moments 
on that occasion, I should not expect to be strictly be- 
heved. 

Thackeray's playfulness was a marked peculiarity ; 0 
gieat deal of the time he seemed lke a school-boy, just 
released fiom his task. In the midst of the most serious 
topic under discussion he was fond of asking permission 
to sing a come song, or he would beg to be allowed to 
enliven the occasion by the instant introduction of a lief 
double-shufile. ,Barry Cornwall told me that when he 
and Charles Lamb were once making up a dinner-party 
together, Charles asked him not to invite a certain lugu- 
brious friend of theivs. “Because,” said Lamb, “he would 
cast a damper even over a funeral.” I have often con- 
trasted the habitual qualities of that gloomy friend of 
thes with the astounding spirits of both Thackeray and 
Dickens, They always seemed to me to be standing in 
the sunshine, and to be constantly warning other people 
out of cloudland. During Thackeray’s first visit to 
America his jolhty knew no hounds, and it became ne- 
cessary often to repress him when he was walking in the 
street. I well 1emember his uproarions shouting and 
dancing when le was told that the tickets to his first 
course of readings were all sold, and when we rode to- 
gether from his hotel to the Jecture-hall he insisted on 
thrusting botlr his long legs out of the carriage window, 
in deference, as he said, to his magnanimous tickel- 
holders. An instance of his procrastination occurred the 
evening of his first public appearance in America. His 
lecture was advertised to take placo at half past seven, 
and when he was informed of the hour, he said he would 
try and be ready at eight o'clock, but thought it very 
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doubtful. Tlorrified at this assertion, I ivied to inypress 
upon him the importance of punctuality on this, the 
night of his first bow to an American audience, AL a 
quarter past seven I called for him, and found him not 
only unshaved and undressed for the evening, but raptu- 
frously absorbed in making a pen-and-ink drawing to 
illustrate a passage in Goethe's Sorrows of Werther, for 
a lady, which illustration, —a charming ono, by the way, 
for he was gieatly skilled in dvawing,— he vowed ho 
would finish before he would budge an inch in tho 
direction of the (I omit the adjective) Mclodeon, A 
comical incident occurred just as he was about leaving the 
hall, after his first lectwwe in Boston A shabby, ungainly 
looking man stepped briskly up to him in tho anteroom, 
seized his hand and announced himself as “proprietor af 
tho Mammoth Mat,” and proposed to exchange season 
tickeis. Thackeray, with the utmost gravity, exchanged 
ecards and promised to eall on the wonderful quadruped 
next day. 

Thackeray’s motto was ‘Avoid performing to-day, if pos- 
sible, what can be postponed {111 to-morrow. Although ho 
yeceived large sums for his writings, he managed without 
much difficulty to keep his expenditures fully abreast, and 
often in advance of, his receipts, Ilis pecuniary object 
in visiting America the second time was to lay up, as ho 
said, a “ pot of money” for his two daughters, and he loft 
the country with more than half his lecture ongagements 
unfulfilled. IIe was to have visited various cities in the 
Middig and Western States , but he took up a newspaper 
one night, invhis hotel in New York, before retiving, saw 
a steamer advertised to sail the noxt morning for Eneland, 
was seized with a sudden fil of homesickness, rang the 
bell for his servant, who packed up his Inggage that night, 
and the next day he sailed. The fivst intimation [ had of 
his departme was a card which he sent by the pilot of the 
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steamer, with these words ‘upon it: “Good by, Fields; 
good by, Mrs. Fields ; God bless everybody, says W. M. T.” 
Of course he did not avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded him for receiving a very large sum in America, 
and he afterwards told me in London, that if Mr. Astor 
had offered him half his fortune if he would allow 
that paiticular steamer to sail without him, he should 
have declined the well-intentioned but impossible favor, 
and gone on board. 

No man has left behind him a tenderer regard for his 
genius and foibles among his friends than Thackeray. Ile 
had a natural love of good winch nothing could wholly 
blur or destroy. Ile was a most generous critic of tha 
writings of his contemporaries, and no one has printed or 
spoken warmer praise of Dickens, in one sense his great 
rival, than he. : 

Thackeray was not a voluminous correspondent, but 
what exquisite letters he has left in the hands of many of 
his friends! “Should any letters arrive,” he says in a 
little missive from Philadelphia, “addressed to the care 
of J T. F for the ridiculous author of this, that, and the 
other, I. is requested to send them to Mercantile Library, 
Baltimore. My ghostly enemy will be delighted (or will 
gnash his teeth with rage) to hear that the lectures in the 
capital of Pa. have been very well attended. No less 
than 750 people paid at the door on Friday night, and 
though last night there was a storm of snow so furious 
that no reasonable mortal could face it, 500 (at least) 
amiable maniacs were in the lecture-room, and wept over 
the fate of the last king of these colonies,” 

Almost every day, while he was lecturing in America, 
he would send off little notes exquisitely written in point 
of penmanship, and sometimes embellished with cliarac- 
teristic pen-drawings. Having attended an extemporane- 
ous supper festival at Porter's; ” he was never tired of 
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few wo1ds, written in 1852, 





* Nine o’elock, p. af, Tremont, 

« Arrangements have just been concluded for a meeting somewhere 
to-night, which we much desito you should attend, Are you equal 
to two meghts runnmg of good tuye?” 


Then follows a pen portrait of a friend of his with a 
cloven foot and a devil’s tail just visible under his cloak, 
Sometimes, to puzzle his correspondent, ho would write in 
so small a hand that the note could not be read without 
the aid of a magnifying-glass, Calligraphy was to him 
one of the fine arts, and he once told Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh, that if all trades failed, he would cam stix- 
pences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed (not 
the Athanasian) in the size of that coin, He greatly 
delighted in rhyming and lisping notes and billets, Tere 
is one of them, dated from Ballimoro without signa- 


ture :—— 


“Dear F-—th! The thanguinary fateth ( don't know what 
their anger meanth) brought me your letter of the eighth, yethter- 
day, only the fifteenth! What blunder eauthed by chill delay 
(thee Doctor Johnthon’th noble verthe) Thuth kept my longing thoul 
away, from all that motht Ilove on carth? Thankth for the hgppy 
contenth | — thothe Dithpatehed to J. G. K. and Thonth, and that 

, thmall letter you inclothe fiom Parith, hom my demetht oneth! I 
pray each month may tho increatho my thmall account with J, G 
King, that all the thipth which roth the theath, good tidingth of 
ty gilth may brng!— that overy blething fortuno yieldth, I altho 
pray, may come to path on Mithter and Mith. J, T, F-——h, and alt 
good fiiendth m Bothton, Math. 1” 


While he wag slaying at the Clarendon IIotel, in New 
York, every morning's inail brought a few lines, sometimes 
only one-line, sometimes only two words, from him, re- 
porting progress, One day he tells me: “Immense haw- 
dience last night." Another day he says: “Our shaves 
look very much up this morning.” On the 29th of 
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November, 1852, he writes: “I find I have a much 
bigger voice than I knew of, and am not afraid of any- 
body.” At another time he writes: “I make no doubt 
you have seen that admirable paper, the New York 
Herald, and ave aware of the excellent reception my 
lectures are having in this "city, Is was a lucky Friday 
when first I set foot in this country. I have nearlysaved 
the fifty dollars you lent me in Boston.” In a letter from 
Savannah, dated the 19th of March, 1853, in answer to 
one I had written to him, telling him that a charming 
epistle, which accompanied the gift of a silver mug he 
had sent to me some time befdre, had been stolen from 
me, he says :—~ ‘ 

“ My dear fellow, I remember I asked you in that letter to accey t 
a silver mug in token of our pleasant days together, and to drink a 
health sometimes in it to a singere frend... ., Smith and Elder 
write me word they have sent by a Cunard to Boston a packot of 
paper, stamped ete. in London. I want it to be taken from the 
Custom-IIouse, dcoties paid ete,, and dispatched to Miss —-, New 
Yok, ILold your tonguo, and don’t laugh, you rogue, Why 
should n’t she have her paper, and I my pleasure, without your 
wicked, wieked sneers and imperence? I’m only a cipher in the 
young lady's estimation, and why should n't I sigh for her if I like, 
Thope I shall see you all at Boston before very long. I always 
consider Boston as my native place, you know.” 


I wish I could recall half the incidents connected with‘ 
the dear, dear old Thackeray days, when I saw him so 
constantly and enjoyed him so hugely; but, alas! many 
af them are gone, with much more that is lovely and 
would have heen of good report, could they be now 
remembered ;— they are dead as — (Holmes always puts 
your simile quite right for you), — 

* Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses, 
On the old banks of the Nile.” 
But while I sit‘here quietly, and have no fear of any 
bad, unsympathizing listeners who might, if some other 
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sulject were up, frown upon my levity, let mo walk 
through the dusky chambers of my momory and report 
what I find there, just a3 the records turn up, without 
regard to method. 

T once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray (al my request, 
of course, the visits were planned) to the various houses 
where his books had been*witten ; and T remember when 
we came to Young Street, Kensington, he said, with mock 
gravity, “ Down on your knees, you rogue, for here ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was penned! And I will go down with, you, for I 
have a high opimon of that little production myself.” Te 
was always perfectly honest in his expressions about his 
own writings, and If was delightful to hear him praiso 
them when he could depend on hus listeneis, A friend 
congiatulated him once on that touch m “ Vanity Fair” 
in which Becky “admares” her husband when he is giving 
Steyne the punishment which ruins her for life, “ Well,” 
he said, “when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my fish on 
the table and said, ‘ Zhat is a touch of gonius!’” 

He told me he was nearly forty yems old before he was 
recognized in literature as belonging to a class of writers 
at all above the ordinary magazinisis of his day. “I 
turned off far better things then than I do now,” said ho, 
“and I wanted money sadly, (my parents were rich but 
respectable, and I had spent my guineas in my youth,) but 
how little I got for my work! It makes me laugh,” he 
continued, “at what The Times pays mo now, when T 
think of the old days, and how much better I wrote for 
them then, and got a shilling where I now get ten.” 

One day he wanted a little service done for a friend, 
and I remember his very quizzical expression, ns he said, 
“Please say the favor asked will greatly oblige a man of 
the name of Thackeray, whose only recommendation is, 
that lre has seen Napoleon and Goethe, and is the owner 
of Schiller’s sword.” 
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I think he told me he and Tennyson were at one time 
intimate ; but I distinctly remember n deseription he’ gave 
me of having heard the poet, when a young man, storm- 
ing about in the first rapture of composing his poem of 
“Ulysses.” One line of it Tennyson greatly revelled in,— 


* And see the great Aelniles, whom we knew.” 


“Te went through the stieets,” said Thackeray, “ seream- 
ing about his great Achilles, whom we knew,” oa if we had 
all made the acquaintance of that gentleman; and were 
very proud of it. . 

One of the most comical and interesting occasions I 
yemember, in connection with Thackeray, was going with 
him to a grand concert given fifteen or twenty years aga- 
by Madame, Sontag, We sat near ,an entrane, door in’ 
the hall, and ev ery one who came in, male” and female, 
Thackeray pretended Lo know, and gavé each one a name 
and brief chronicle, as the presence flitted by. It was in 
Boston, and as he had been in town only a day or favo, and 
knew only half a dozen people in it, the biogiaphies wer 
mast amusing. As I happened to know several orld 
who passed, it was droll enough to hear this great master 
of character give them their, duces. Myr, Choate moved 
along in-his regal, alfluent ; ‘manner, The large. style 
of the man, so mag’ ynificent and yet so modest, at’ once 
arrested Thackexay’s attention, and he forbore to place 
him in his extemporaneans catalogue. I remember a 
pallid, sliarp-faced girl fluttering past, and how Thackéray, 
exulted in the history of this “frail little bit of poree-_ 
Jain,” as he -called: her, There was something in her 
manner that made him hate her, and he insisted-she had 
murdored somebody on her way to the hall. Altogether 
this marvellous prelude to the concert made a deep im- 
ptession on Thackéray’s’ one listener, into whose ear he 
whispered his fatal insinuations. There is one man still 
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living atid moving about the streets I walk in occasion- 
ally, whom I never encounter without almost a shudder, 
remembering as I do the unerring shaft which Thackeray 
sent that night into the unknown mau’s charactor. 

One day, many years ago, I saw him chafling on the 
sidewalk in London, in front of the Atheneum Club, with 
a monstrous-sized, “copiously ebriose” calman, and T 
judged from the driver's ludicrously careful way of and- 
ing the eoin deep down in his breeches-pocket, that Thack- * - 
eray had given him e very unusiial fare, #Who is your 
fat friend? ” T asked, crossing over to shake hands with ” 
him, “0, that indomitable youth is an oll crony of 
mine,” he replied ; and then, quoting Falstaff, “a goodly, 
portly man,.i’ faith, and a corpulent, of a cheerful look, 
a pleasing eye, and & most noble caryiage.” Tt was the 
manner of saying this, then, and there in the London 
street, the cabman moving slowly off on his sorvy vehicle, 
with one cye (an eye dewy with gin and water, and a tear 
of ‘gratitude, perhaps) on Thackeray, and tho great men 
himsdlf so jovial and so full of kindnoss ! 

Tt was a twat to hear him, as I oncg: did, discourse. of 
Shakespeare's probable life m Stratford among his neigh+* 
bors.” Ile painted, as Ire alyne could pnint;. the Breat pogt*- 
sauntering about the- janes without the- Sightcst show of . 
greatness, having a crack with the farmers, nnd int very ~ 
earnest talk about the crops? ~*I don’t believe,” said 
Thackeray, “that thes village cronies of his ever looked 
uptn him as the mighty poet, ; 


. ‘ Sailing with supreme dominion 
e Through the azine deep of.xir,’ 


but simply as a wholesome, good-natured citizen, witl 
whom, it was always pleasdnt to have a chat, T can sea 
him now,” continued Thackeray, “ Ieaning over a& cottage 
gate, and tasting good Master Such-a-one’s" Loni. brewed, 
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and inquiring with a veal interest after the mistress and hor 
children.” Long before he put it into his lectme, J heard 
him say in words to the same effect: “I should like to 
have been Shakespeare’s shoc-black, just to have lived in 
his house, just to have worshipped him, to have run on 
hig errands, and seen that sweet, serene face.” To have 
heard Thackeray depict, in his own charming manner, and 
at considerable Jength, the imaginary walks and talks of 
Shakespeare, when he would return to his home from occa- 
sional visits to London, pouring into the ready ears of his 
unsophisticated friends and neighbors the gossip from 
town which he thought would be likely to interest them, 
is something to remember all aue’s days, 

The enormous circulation achieved by the Cornhill 
Magazine, when it was first started with Thackeray for its 
editor in chief, is a matter of literay history, The an- 
nouncement by his publishers that a sale of a hundred 
and ten thousand of the first number had been reached 
made the editor half delirious with joy, and he ran away 
to Paris to be rid of the excitement for a few days, I 
met him by appomtment at his hotel in the Rue de la 
Paix, and found him wild with exultation and full of 
enthusiasm for excellent George Smith, his publisher. 
“London,” he exclaimed, “is not big enough to contain me 
now, and I am obliged to add Paris fo my residence! 
Great heavens,” said he, throwing up his long arms, 
“where will this tremendous circulation stop! Who 
knows but that I shall have to add Vienna and Rome to 
my whereabouts? If the worst comes to the worst, New 
York, also, may fall into my clutches, and only the Rocky 
Mountains may be able to stop my progress!” Those 
days in Paris with him were simply tremendous. We 
dined at all possible and impossible places together. Woe 
walked round and round the glittering court of the Palais 
Royal, gazing in at the windows of the jewellers’ shops, 
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and all my efforts were necessary to restrain him from 
rushing in and ordering a pocketful of diamonds and “other 
trifles,” as he called them ; “for,” said he, “how cau T spend 
the princely income which. Smith allows me for editing 
the Cornhill, unless I begin instantly somewhere?” Tf 
he saw a group of three or four persons talking together 
in an excited way, after the manner of that then ‘viant 
Parisian people, he would whisper io mo with immenso 
gesticulation: “There, there, you see the news has reached 
Paris, and perhaps the number has gone up since my 
“ Jast accounts from London.” Tlis spirits during thoso 
few days were volossal, and he told me that he found it 
impossible to sleep, “for counting up his subscribers.” 

I happened to know personally (and let me modestly 
add, with some degree of sympathy) what he suffered 
editorially, when he had the charge and yvesponsibility 
of a magazine. ‘With first-class contributors he got on 
very well, he said, but the extortioners and revilers 
bothered the very life out of him. Ile gave me some 
amusing accounts of his misunderstandings with the 
“fair” (as he loved to call them), some of whom followed 
him up so closely with their poetical compositions, that his 
house (he was then living in Onslow Square) was never 
free of interruption, “The darlings demanded,” said he, 
“that I should re-write, if I could not understand their 
——~ nonsense and pul their halting lines into proper 
form.” “TY was so appalled,” said he, “when they set 
upon me with their ‘ipies and their ipecacs? that you 
might have knocked me down with a feather, six, It was 
insupportable, pnd I fled away into France.” As he went 
on, waxing drolly furious at the recollection of vari- 
ous editorial scenes, I could not help remembering Mr. 
Yellowplush’s recommendation, thus characteristically 
expressed: “Take my advice, honrabble sir, -—listen to a 
humble footmin: it’s genrally best in poatry to under- 
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stand puflickly what you mean yourself, and to iyspress 
your meaning clearly afterwoods, — in the simpler words 
the better, p'r’aps.” 

He took very great delight in his young daughter's first 
contributions to the Cornhill, and I shall always remember 
how he made me get into a cab, one day in London, that 
I might hear, as we rode along, the joyful news he had to 
impart, that he had just been reading his daughter's first 
paper, which was entitled “Little Scholus.” “When I 
read it,” said he, “I blubbered like a child, it is so good, 
so simple, and so honest; and my little girl wrote it, every 
sword of it.” 

During his second visit to Boston I was asked to invite 
him to attend an evening meeting of a scientific club, 
which was to be held at the house of a distinguished 
member, I was very reluctant to ask him to be present, 
foy I knew he could he easily bored, and I was fearful 
that a prosy essay or geological speech might ensue, and I 
knew he would be exasperated with me, even although T 
were the innocent cause of his affliction, My worst fears 
were realized. We had hardly got seated, before a dull, 
bilious-looking old gentleman. rose, and applied his auger 
with such pertinacity that we were all bored nearly to 
distaaction. I dared not look at Thackeray, but I felt 
that his eye was upon me, My distress may be imagined, 
when he got up quite deliberately from the prominent 
place where a chair had been sect for him, and made his 
exit very noiselessly into a small anteroom leading into 
the larger room, and in which no one was sitting, The 
small apartment was dimly lighted, but he knew that I 
knew he was there, Then commenced a series of panto- 
mimic feats impossible to describe adequately. IIe threw 
an imaginary person (myself, of course) upon the floor, 
and proceeded to steb him several times with a paper- 
folder, which he caught up for the purpose, After dis- 
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posing of hig victim in this way, ho was not satisfled, for 
the dull lecture still went on in the other room, and he 
fired an imaginary revolver several timos at an imaginmy 
head, Stull, the choning speaker proceeded with his frozon 
subject (it was something about the Arctic regions, if I 
remember rightly), and now began tho greatest panto- 
mimic scene of all, namely, murder by poison, after the 
manner in which the player king is disposed of in IIamlot. 
Thackeray had found a small vial on the mantel-sholf, 
and out of that, he proceeded to pour the imaginary “ juico 
of cursed hebenon” into the imaginary porches of some- 
body’s ears, The whole thing was inimitably done, and 
T hoped nobody saw it but myself; but years aflerwards, 
a ponderous, fat-witted young man put the question 
squarely to me: “ What was the matter with My, Thack- 
eray, that night the club met at My. ’s house ?” 

Overhearing me say one morning something about the 
yast attractions of London to a greenhorn like myself, le 
broke in with, “Yes, but you havo not seen tha grandest 
one yet! Go with me to-day to St, Paul’s and hear 
the charity children sing.” So we went, and I gaw the 
“head cynic of literature,” the “hater of humanity,” as a 
critical dunce in the Times onco called hin, hiding his 
bowed face, wet with tears, while his whole framo shook 
with emotion, as the children of poverty rose to pour out 
their anthems of praise. Afterwards he wrote in ono of 
his books this passage, which seems to me. perfect in its 
feeling and tone: — 





“And yet there is one day in the year when I think St. Paul's 
presents the noblest sight in the whole world; when five thousand 
charity children, with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet, fresh voices, 
sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with praiso and 
happiness. Ihave scen a handied grand sights in the world, — coro. 
nations, Parisian splendois, Crystal Palace openings, Pope's chapels 
with thew processions of long-tailed cardinals and quavering choira 
of fat sopram, — but think in all Christendom there is no such 

a* ¢ 
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sight as Chauty Childien’s day Non Anglet, sed angeli. As one 
looks at that beauisfil multitude of innocents: as the first note 
strikes: indeed one may almost fancy that cherubs aic singing,” 


I parted with Thackeray for the last time in the street, 
ai midnight, in London, a few months before his doath. 
The Cornhill Magacine, under his editorship, having 
proved a very great success, grand dinnas were given 
every month in honor of the new venture. We had been 
sitting late at one of these festivals, and, as it was getting 
toward morning, I thought it wise, as fay as IT was con- 
cerned, fo be moving homeward before the sun rose, 
Seeing my intention to withdiaw, he insisted on chiving 
me in his brougham to my lodgings. «When we reached 
the outside door of our host, Thackeray's servant, seeing 
a stranger with his master, touched his hat and asked 
where he should drive us. + It was then between one and 
two o'clock, — time certainly for all decent diners-out to be 
at rest. Thackeray put on one of his most quizzical ex~ 
pressions, and said to John, in answer to his question, “I 
think we will make a morning call on the Lord Bishop of 
London.” John knew his master's quips and cranks too 
well to suppose he was in earnest, so I gave him my 
address, and we went on When we reached my lodgings 
the clocks were striking two, and the early morning air 
was yaw and piercing. Opposing all my entreaties for 
Jeave-taking in the carriage, he insisted upan getting out 
on the sidewalk and escorting me up to my door, saying, 
with a mock heroie protest to the heavens above us, 
«That it would be shameful fora full-blooded Britisher 
to leave an unprotected Yankee friend exposed to ruffians, 
who prowl about the stieets with an eye to plunder.” 
Then giving me a gigantic embrace, he sang a verse of 
which he knew me to be very fond; and so vanished out 
of my sight the great-hearted author of “ Pendennis” and 


“Vanity Fair.” But I think of him still as moving, in 
‘ 
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his own stately way, up and down the crowded thorough- 
fares of London, dropping in at the Garrick, or sibling ab 
the window of the Atheneum Club, and watehing the 
stupendous tide of life that Is ever moving past in that 
wonderful city. 

Thackeray was a master in every sense, having ays it 
were, in himself, a double quantity of being, Robust 
humor and lofty sentiment alternated so strangely in him, 
that sometimes he seemed like the natural son of Rabelais, 
and at others he rose up a very twin brother of the Strat- 
ford Seer, There was nothing in him amorphous and 
unconsidered. Whatever he chose to do was always 
perfectly done. There was a genuine Thackeray flavor in 
everything he was willing to say or to write. IIe detected 
with unfailing skill the good or the vile wherever it 
existed. Heo had an unerring eye, a firm understanding, 
and abounding truth. “Two of his great master powers,” 
said the chairman at a dinner given to him many years 
ago in Edinburgh, “are sutive and sympathy.” George 
Brinley remarked, “That he could not have painted Vanity 
Fair as he has, unless Eden had been shining in his inner 
eye.” He had, indeed, an awful insight, with a world 
of solemn tenderness and simplicity, in his composition. 
Those who heard the same voice that withered tho memory 
of King George the Fourth repeat “The spacious firma- 
ment on high” have a recollection not easily to be blotted 
from the mind, and I have a kind of pity for all who 
were born so recently as not to have heard and understood 
Thackeray's Lectures. But they can vend him, and 1 beg 
of them to iry and appreciate the tonderer phase of his 
genius, a3 well as the sarcastic one. Tle teaches many 
lessons to young men, and here is one of them, which J 
quote memoriter from “ Barry Lyndon”: “ Do you not, as 
a boy, remember waking of bright summer mornings and 
finding your mother looking over you ? had not the gave 
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of her tender eyes stolen into your senses long before you 
woke, and cast over your slumbering spiril a sweet spell 

: of peace, and love, and fresh-springing joy?” My dear 
friend, John Brown, of Edinburgh Gvhom may God long 
preserve to both countries where he is so loved and hon- 
ored), chronicles this touching incident. “We cannot 
resist here recalling one Sunday evening in December, 
when Thackeray was walking with two friends along 
the Dean Road, to the west of Edinburgh, — one of the 
noblest outlets to any city. It was a lovely evening; 
such a sunset as onc never forgets; a rich dark bar of 
cloud hovered over the sun, going down behind the Iigh- 
land lulls, lying bathed in amethystine bloom; between 
this cloud and the hills there was a narrow slip of the 
pure ether, of a tender cowslip color, Iucid, and as if it 
were the very body of heaven in its clearness; every 
object standmg out as if ctched wpon the sky, The 
northwest end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and 
rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance ; and there a 
wooden crane, used in the granary below, was so placed as 
to assume the figure of a cioss; there it was, unmistakable, 
lifted up against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at~ 
it silently, As they gazed, Thackeray gave utterance in a 
tremulous, gentle, and rapid voice to what all wer feeling, 
in the word, ‘Catvary!’ The friends walked on in 
silence, and then tumed to other things. All that evening 
he was very gentle and serious, speaking, as he seldom 
did, of divine things, — of death, of sin, of eternity, of 
salyation, expressing his simple faith in God and in his 
Sayiour.” 

Thackeray was found dead in his bed on Christmas 
morning, and he probably died without pain, Tis mother 
and his daughters were sleeping under the same roof when 
he passed away alone. Dickens told me that, looking oh 
him as he Jay in his coflin, he wondered that the figure he 
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had known in life as one of such noble presence could 
seem so shrunken and wasted; but there had been years 
of sorrow, years of labor, years of pain, in that now ex- 

“hausted life. It was his happiest Christmas morniig 
when he heard the Voice calling him homeward to un- 
lroken. rest. 


HAWTHORNE, 


A hundred years ago Henry te seems almost to have ont 
Hawthorne's appearance when he wrote that beautiful line, i 


“ Feed on the vocal silence of his eye.” 


x 


II. 


HAWTILORNE, 


I AM sitting to-day opposite the likeness of the rarest 
genius America has given to literature, -— a man who 
lately sojoumed in this busy world of ows, but during 
many years of his life 

‘ Wandleied lonely as a cloud,” — 


aman who had, so to speak, a physical affinity with soli- 
tude, The writings of this author have never soiled the 
public mind with one unlovely image, Ilis men and 
women have a magic of their own, and we shall wail a 
long time before another arises among us to take his 
place. Indeed, it seems probable no one will ever walk 
precisely the same round of fiction which he traversed 
with so free and firm a step. 

The portrait I am looking at was made by Rowse (an 
exquisite drawing), and is a.very truthful representation 
of the head of Nathanicl Hawthorne, He was several 
times painted and photographed, but ib was impossible for 
art to give the light and beanty of his wonderful eyes. 
T remember to have heard, in the literary circles of Lon- 
don, that, since Burns, no author had appeared there with 
so fine a face as Iawthorne. Old Mrs, Basil Montagu told 
me, many years ago, that she sat next to Burns at dinner, 
when he appeared in society in the first flush of his fame, 
after the Edinburgh edition of his poems had been pub- 
lished. Sho said, among other things, that, although the 
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company consisted of some of the best bred men of England, 
Burns seemed to her the most perfecl gentleman among 
them. She noticed, particularly, his genuine grace and det- 
erential manner toward women, and 1 was interested to hear 
Mrs. Montagv’s brilliant daughter, when speaking of Tlaw- 
thorne’s advent in English society, describe him in almost 
the same terms as I had heard her mother, years, before, 
describe the Scottish poet. I happened to be in London 
with Iawthorne during his consular residence in England, 
and was always greatly delighted at the rustle of admi- 
ration his personal appearance excited when he entered a 
room. IlLis bearing was modestly grand, and his voice 
touched the ear like a melody. 

Here is a golden curl which adorned the head of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne when he Jay a little child in his 
cradle. It was given to me many years ago by one near 
and dear to him. TI have two other similar “ blossoms,” 
which I keep pressed in the same book of remembrance. 
One is from the head of John Keats, and was given to me 
by Charles Cowden Clarke, and the other graced the head 
of Mary Mitford, and was sent to me after her death by 
her friendly physician, who watched over her last hours. 
Leigh Hunt says with a fine poetic emphasis, 

“Phere seams a Tove in hair, though it be dead. 
It1s the gentlest, yet the stiongest thread \ 
Of out fiail plant, — a blossom from the tice 
Suviving the proud trank ;—2s though it said, 


Pationce and Gentleness 1s Power. In me 
Behold affectionate eternity.” 


There is a charming old Jady, now living two doors 
from me, who dwelt in Salem when TWawthorne was born, 
and, being his mother’s neighbor at that time (Mrs. Haw- 
thorne then lived in Union Street), there came a message 
to her intimating that the baby could be seen by calling. 
So my friend tells me she went in, and saw the little 
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winking thing in its mother’s arms. She is very clear as 
to the beauty of the infant, even when only a weck old, 
and remembers that “he was a pleasant child, quile hand- 
some, with golden curls.” She also tells mo that Iaw- 
thorne’s mother was a beautiful woman, with remarkable 
eyes, full of sensibility and expression, and that she was 
a person of singular purity of mind. IWawthorne’s father, 
whom my friend knew well, she describes as a warm- 
hearted and kindly man, véry fond of children, Ho was 
somewhat inclined to melancholy, and of a reticent dispo- 
sition, He was a great reader, employing all his leisure 
time at sea over books. 

Hawthorne’s father died when Nathaniel was four years 
old, and from that time his uncle Robert Manning took 
charge of his education, sending him to the best schools and 
afterwards to college. When the lad was about nine 
years old, while playing bat and ball at school, he lamed 
his foot so badly that he used two crutches for more than 
a year, Ifis foot ceased to grow like the other, and the 
doctors of the town were called in to examine the little 
lame boy. IIe was not perfectly restored till he was 
twelve years old. His kind-hearted schoolmaster, Joseph 
Worcester, the author of the Dictionary, came every day 
to the house to hear the boy's lessons, so that he did not 
fall behind in his studies. [There is a tradition in the 
Manning family that My. Worcester was very much inter- 
ested in’ Maria Manning (a sister of Mrs. Hawthorne), 
who died in 1814, and that this was oné reason of his 
attention to Nathaniel.] The boy used to lie flat upon the 
carpet, and read and study the long days through. Some 
time after he had recovered from this lameness he had an 
illness causing him to lose the use of his limbs, and he 
was obliged to seek again the aid of his old crutches, 
which were then pieced out at the ends to make them 
longer. While a little child, and as soon almost as he 
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began to read, the authors he most delighted in were 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and Thomson. The “ Castle 
of Indolence” was an especial favorite with him during 
boyhood. ‘The first book he bought with his own money 
way a copy of Spenser’s “ Facry Queen.” 

One who watched lim during his childhood tells me, 
that “when he was six years old his favorite book was 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’: and that whenever he 
went to visit his GrandmotHer Tlawthome, he used to 
dake the old family copy to a large chair in a corner of 
the room near a window, aud read it by the hour, with- 
out once speaking. No oue ever thought of asking how 
much of it he understood, TI think it one of the happiest 
circumstances of his training, that nothing was ever 
explained to him, and that there was no professedly in- 
tellectnal person in the family to usurp the place of 
Providence and supplement its shortcomings, in order to 
make him what he was never intended to be. Tis mind 
developed itself ; intentional cultivation might have spoiled 
it... .. Te used to invent long stories, wild and fanciful, 
and tell where he was going when he grew up, and of the 
wonderful adventures he was to meet with, always ending 
with, ‘And I’m never coming back again,’ in quite a 
solemn tone, that enjoined upon us the advice to value 
him the more while he stayed with us.” ' 

When he could scarcely speak plain, it is recalled hy 
members of the family that the little fellow would go 
about the house, repeating with vehement cmphasis and 
gestures certain stagy lines from Shakespeare’s Richard 
TIT, which he had overheard from older persons about him, 
One line, in particular, made a great impression upon 
him, and he would start up on the mogt unexpected 
occasions and fire off in his loudest tone, 

“ Stand back, my Loud, and let the coffin pass,” 


On the 2ist of August, 1820, No. 1 of “The Spectator, 
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odited by N. Ilathorne,” neatly written in printed letters 
by the editor's own hand, appeared. A. prospectus was 
issued the week before, setting forth that the paper would 
be published on Wednesdays, “ price 12 conts per annum, 
payment to bo made at the end of the year.” Among the 
advertisements is the following : — 

“Nathaniel Iathorne proposes to publish by subscription a Nuw 


Epreton of the Misrrus or Avrnons, to which will bo added a 
Scouet, containing Facts and Resarks drawn from his own experi- 


ence.” 

Six numbers only were published. The following sub- 
jects wore discussed by young “ Tfathorne” in the Spec- 
tator, —“ On Solitude,” “The End of the Year,” “On 
Industry,” “On Benevolence,” “Oa Autumn,” “On 
Wealth,” “On Hope,” “On Courage.” The poetry on the 
last. page of each number was evidently wrilten by the 
editor, except in one instance, when an Address to the 
Sun is signed hy one of his sisters. In one of the num- 
bers he apologizes that no deaths of any importance have 
taken place in the town. Under the head of Births, he 
gives the following news, “The lady of Dr. Winthrop 
Brown, a son and hoir. Mys, UWathomno’s cat, seven 
kittens. Wo hear that both of the above ladies are in, 
a state of convalescence.” One of the literary advertise- 
ments reads ; — : 

“Blank Books made and for sale hy N. TIathorne.” 

When Ilawthorne was a little more than fourteen the 
family moved to Raymond in the State of Maine ; here 
his out-of-door life did him great service, for he grew tall 
and strong, and hecame a good shot and an excellent fish- 
erman, Ifere also his imagination was first stimulated, 
the wild seenery and the primitive manners of the people 
contributing greatly to awaken his thought, At seventeen 
he entered Bowdoin College, and after his graduation re- 
turned again to live in Salem. Duting his youth he had 
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an impression that he would die before the age of twenty- 
five; but the Mannings, his ever-watchful and kind rela- 
tions, did everything possible for the care of his health, 
and he was tided safely ever the period when he was 
most delicate. Professor Packard told me thal when 
Hawthorne was a student at Bowdoin in his freshman 
year, his Latin compositions showed such facility that 
they attracted the special attention of those who exam- 
ined them. The Professor also remembers that Haw- 
thorne’s English compositions elicited from Professor 
Newman (author of the work on Rhetoric) high com- 
mendations, 

When a youth Hawthorne made a journey into New 
Hampshire with hfs uncle, Samuel Manning- They tray- 
elled in a two-wheeled chaise, and met with many adven- 
tures which the young man chronicled in his home letters, 
Some of the touches in these epistles were very charac- 
teristic and amusing, and showed in those early years 
his quick observation and descriptive power. The wav- 
ellers “ put up” at Farmington, m order to rest over Sun- 
day. Tfawthorne writes to a member of the family in 
Salem: “Ast we were wearied with rapid travelling, we 
found it impossible to attend divine service, which was, 
of course, very grievous to us both. In the evening, how- 
‘ever, I went to a Bible class, with a very polite and 
agreeable gentleman, whom'T afterwards discovered to be 
a strolling tailor, of very questionable habits.” 

When the travellers arrived in the Shaker village of 
Canterbury, IIawthorne at once mado the acquaintance 
of the Community there, and the account which he sent 
home was to the effect that the brothers and sisters led a 
good and comfortable life, and he wrote: “If it were not 
for the ridiculous ceremonies, a man might do a worse 
thing than to join them.” Indeed, he spoke to them about 
becoming a member of the Society, and was evidently 
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much impressed with the thrift and peace of the estab- 
lishment. 

This visit in early life to the Shakers is interesting as 
suggesting to Hawthorne his beautiful story of “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” which is in his volume of “Tho 
Snow-Image, and other Twice-Told Tales,” 

A lady of my acquaintance (the identical “ Little Annie” 
of the “Ramble” in “Twice-Told Tales”) recalls the 
young man “when he returned home after his collegiate 
studies,’ ‘“ He was even then,” she says, “ a most noticc- 
able person, never going into society, and deeply engaged 
in reading everything he could Jay his hands on. It was 
said in those days that he had read every book in the 
Athenwum Library in Salem.” This"lady remembers that 
when she was a child, and before Hawthorne had printed 
any of his stories, she used to sit on his knee and lean 
her head on his shoulder, while by the hour he would fas- 
cinate her with delightful legends, much more wonderful 
and beautiful than any she has ever read since in printed 
hooks, . 

The traits of the Hawthorne character were stern 
probity and truthfulness. Hawthorne’s mother had many 
characteristics in common with her distinguished son, she 
also being a reserved and thoughtful person. Those who 
knew the family describe the son’s affection for her as of . 
the deepest and tenderest nature, and they xemembor that 
when she died his grief was almost insupportable. The 
anguish he suffered from her loss is distinctly recalled by 
many persons still living, who visited the family at that 
time in Salem, 


T first saw Hawthorne when he was about thirty-five 
years old. He had then published a collection of his 
sketches, the now famous “ Twice-Told Tales.” Longfel- 
low, ever alert for what is excellent, and eager to do a 
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brother author opportune and substantial servico, at once 
came before the public with a generous estimate of the 
work in the North American Review; but the choice little 
volume, the most promising addition to American litera- 
ture that had appeared for many years, made little impres- 
sion on the public mind. Discerning readers,. however, 
recognized the supreme beauty in this new writer, and 
they never afterwards lost sight of him. 

In 1828 Ilawthorne published a short anonymous 
romance called Fanshawe. I once asked him about this 
disowned publication, and he spoke of it with great dis- 
gust, and afterwards he thus referred to the subject in a 
letter written to me in 1851: “You make an inquiry 
about some supposed former publication of mine, I can- 
not be sworn to make correct answers as to all the lit- 
erary or other follics of my nonage; and [ earnestly 
recommend you not to brush away the dust that may 
have gathered over them, Whatever might do me credit 
you may be pretty sure I should be ready enough to 
bring forward. Anything else it is our mutual interest* 
to conceal; and so far from assisting your researches in 
that direction, I especially enjoin it on you, my dear 
friend, not Lo real any unacknowledged page that you 
may suppose to be mine.” 

When Mr George Bancroft, then Collector of the Port 
of Boston, appointed Hawthorne weigher and gauger in 
the custom-house, he cid a wise thing, for no public officer 
ever performed his disagreeable duties better than our 
yomancer, Tere is a tattered little official document 
signed by IIawthorne when he was watching over the 
interests of the country: it certifies bis allendance at the 
unlading of a brig, then lying at Long Wharf in Boston, I 
keep this precious relic side by side with one of a similar 
eustom-house character, signed Robert Burns. 

I came to know Hawthorne very intimately after the 
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Whigs displaced the Democratic romancer from oflice In 
ny ardent desire to have him retained in the public service, 
his salary at that time being his sole dependence, —not 
foreseeing that his withdrawal from that sort of employ- 
ment would be the best thing for American letters that 
could possibly happen, — T called, in his behalf, on several 
influential politicians of the day, and well remembor the 
yebuffs T received in my enthusiasm for the author of the 
«Twice-Told Tales.” One pompous little gentleman in 
authority, after hearing my appeal, quile astounded ma 
by his ignorance of the claims of a literary man on his 
country. “Yes, yes,” he sarcastically croaked down his 
public turtle-fed throat, “Isee through it all, T seo through 
it; this Hawthorne is one of them ‘ere visionists, aud we 
dot want no such a man as him round.” So the “ vis- 
ijonist” was not allowed to remain in oftiee, and the coun- 
try was better served by him in another way. In the 
winter of 1849, after he had been ejected from the eustom- 
house, I went down to Salem to sce him and inquire afier 
his health, for we heard he had been suffering from illness. 
He was then living in a modest wooden house in Mall 
Street, if I remember rightly the location, I found him 
alone in a chamber over the sitting-room of the dwelling ; 
and as the day was cold, he was hovering near a stove. 
We fell into talk about his future prospects, and he was, 
as T feared I should find him, ina very desponding mood. 
“Now,” said I, “is the time for you to publish, for 1 know 
during these years in Salem you must have got something 
ready for the press.” “ Nonsense,” said he; “ what heart 
had I to write anything, when my publishers (M. and 
Company) have been so many years trying to sell a small 
edition of the ‘Twice-Told Tales’?” T still pressed upon 
him the good chances he would have now with something 
new. “ Who would risk publishing a book for me, the most 
‘unpopular writer in America?” “I would,” said I, “ and 
3 D 
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would starb with an edition of two Usousand copies of 
anything you wnite.” “What madness!” he exelaimed ; 
“your friendship for me gets the better of your judgment. 
No, no,” he continued; “ L have no money to indemnify a 
publisher's losses on my account.” T looked at my watch 
and found that the train would soon be starting for Boston, 
and T knew there was not much time to lose in trying to 
discover what had been his literary work during these last 
few years in Salem. I remember that I pressed him to 
yevenl to me what he had been writing, IIe shook his 
head and gave me to understand he had produced nothing, 
“AL that moment I caught sight of a bureau or set of 
drawers fear where we were sitting; and immediately it 
oceurred 10 me that hidden away somewhere in that article 
of furniture was a story or stories by the author of the 
«Twice-Told Tales,” and I became so positive of it that I 
eharged him vehemently with the fact. IIe seemed sur- 
prised, I thought, but shook lis head again ; aud T rose to 
take my leave, begging him not to come into the cold entry, 
saying I would come back and sce him again in a few 
days. Iwas hurrying down the stairs when he called 
after me from the chamber, asking me to stop a moment. 
Then quickly stepping into the entry with a roll of manu- 
soript in his hands, he said; “ow in Ieaven’s name did 
you know this thing was there? As you have found me 
out, fake what I have written, and tell me, after you got 
home and havo time to read it, if ib is good for anything, 
IL is either very good or very bad, — I don't know which.” 
Onny way up to Boston-T read the germ of “The Scarlet 
Letter” ; before I slept that night T wrote him a note all 
aglow with adiiration of the marvellous story he had put 
into my hands, and told him that IT would come again 
to Salem the next day and arrange for its publication, I 
went on in such an amazing state of excilement when we 
met again in the little house, that he would not believe T 
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was really in carnest; Ife seemed to think J was beside 
myself, and Jaughed sadly at my enthusivsm. ITowover, 
wwe soon arranged for hig appearance aguin belore the yub- 
lie with a book, 

This quarto volume before,me contains numerons TobLors, 
writlen by him fiom £850 down to the mouth of bis death, 
Tho firsl one refers to “Tho Searlet Letter,” nnd is dabei 
in January, 1850. At my suggestion he hed altered tho 
plan of that story. Tt was his inlontion to make “The 
Scarlet Letter” one of several short stories, all tu be in- 
eluded in une volume, and to be called. 





OLD-TIME LEGENDS: 
LOGLPHLE WILE Sh Lic its, 
EXPERIMINIAL AND IDEAL, 


“Tlis first design was to make “The Scarlet Letter” oceupy 
about two hundred pages in his new book; Inu L por 
suaded him, after reading tho first chapters of tho story, 
to elaborate il, and publish it aga separde work, Aflor 
it was settled that “The Scarlet Letter” should bo on- 
larged and printed by itself in a volumo he wrols to 
me:— 


“Tam-truly glad that you like the Tntroduction, for T was rather 
afrad that it might appear absurd and impertinent to he tlking 
about mysoll; when nobody, that T know of, has requested any 
information on that sulyest. 

“As regards the sizo of the book, T have beon dunking # good 
deal about it, Considered merely axa maltor of taste and heuuty, 
the form of publication which you recommend soems tomo much 
proferable to ilat of the ‘Mosses! . 

“Tu the present caso, however, T have some doubly of the export. 
ency, because, if the book is mado up entiely of The Somlob 
Totter,’ it will bo too sombio. TT found ab impossible to rulieve the 
shadows of te story with so much light as T would gladly hayo 
thrown in, Keeping so close to its poiué as the (alo dovs, and 
divoysified no otherwise than by Lunning diferent sides of the sauna 
Mark idea to the reader's eyo, it will woary very muny people and 
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disgust some. Is it safe, then, to stake the fate of the book. 
enticly on this one chance? A hunter loads his gun with a Iullet 
and soveral buckshot; and, followiug his sagacious cxample, it was 
my purpose Lo conjoin the one long story with half a dozen shorter 
ones, so that, failing to lall the pubhe outright with my biggest and 
heaviest lump of lead, I might have other chanees with the smaller 
bits, individually aud in tho aggregate, Uowever, I am willing to 
Teave these considerations to your judgment, and should not be sory 
* to hare you decide for the separate publeation, 

“Tu this latter event it appears to me that tho only proper title 
for the book would be “Tho Sem let Lettet,’ for “The Cusiom-ILouse' 
ig merely introductory, — an entrance-hall to the magniticent edifice 
which I throw open to my guests, Tt would be funny if} seemg the 
futher passages so dark and dismal, they should all choose to stop 
there! If ‘The Scarlet Texter’ 1 to be the title, would it not bo 
well to print it on the title-page inied ink? I am not quito sure 
about the good tasto of so doing, but it would certainly be piquant 
and appropriate, and, I think, attractive to the great gall whom we 
ave endeavoring to cireumyent.” 


One beautiful summer day, twenty years ago, [ found 
Hawthorne in his little red cottage at Lenox, surroundeil 
hy his happy young family, Te had the look, a3 some~ 
hotly, said, of a banished Jord, and his grand figure among 
the hills of Berkshire seemed finer than ever. Ilis boy and 
girl were swinging on the gate as we drove up to his door, 
and with their sunny curls formed an attractive feature in. 
the landscape. As the afternoon was cool and delightful, 
we proposed a drive over to Pittsfield to see Holmes, who 
was then living on his ancestral farm. Tlawthorne was 
ina cheerful condition, and seomed to enjoy the beauty 
of the day to the uumost. Next morning we were all in- 
vited by Mr. Dudley Field, then living at Stockbridgs, 
to ascend Monument Mountain. Tlolmes, Hawthorne, 
Duyckinck, Hennan Melville, Headley, Sedgwick, Mat- 
thews, and several ladies, were of the party. We scram- 
bled to the top with great spirit, and when we arrived, 
Melville, I remember, bestrode a peaked rock, which ran 
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out like a bowsprit, and pulled and hauled inaimuy 
ropes for our delectation. ‘Then woe all assembled in ow 
shady spot, and one of the party vead to us Thyant’s 
beautiftl poem commemontting Monument Momatain, 
Then we lanched among tho voels, and somebody pro- 
posed Bryant's health, and “long Ife to the dear old 
poet.” This was the most popular toast of the diy, wud 
it Look, I remember, a considerable quantily of Teidsicgl 
to do it justice, In the aflernoon, pioneered by Ifeadluy, 
we made our way, with merry shouls and luitghter, 
through the Ice-Glen, Tawthorne was among the inost 
enterprising of the merry-makers; and heing in the dark 
much of the time, he ventured to cull out lusitly and 
pretend that certain destruction was inevitable to all 
of us, After this extemporancous jollily, we dined to- 
gether ab Mr, Dudley Fick!’s in Stockbridge, and [aw- 
thorne rayed out ina spukling and unwonted munmer, 
Iremember the conversation at table chiefly ru on the 
physical differences between the present American wut 
English men, Tawthorne stoutly taking part in fovor of 
the American. This 5th of August was a happy day 
throughout, and I never saw Tawthorne iv better spirits, 

Often and often T have seen him sitting in the chair T 
am now occupying by the window, looking out into the 
twilight. Tle liked to watch tho vessels dropping down 
the stream, auc nothing pleased him more then lo go on 
board a uewly arrived bark from Down Kast, ay sho was 
just moored at the wharf Ono night we nade the 
acyutaintance of a erbin-bey on board a brig, whom we 
found off duty and reading a large subscription voli, 
which proved, on inquiry, to be a Commentary on the 
Bible. When Wawthorne questioed hin why he was 
reading, then and there, that partiewlar biuk, he repliad 
with a knowing wink at both of us, “There ’s cousider- 
’ble her'sy in our place, and I’m a studying up for em.” 

* 
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He liked on Sunday to mouse about among the books, 
and there are few volumes in this room that he has not 
handled or read. Ile knew he could have unmolested 
habitation here, whenever he chose 10 come, and he was 
never allowed to be annoyed by intrusion of any kind. 
To always slept in the same room, — the one looking on 
the water; and many a night I have heard his solemn 
footsteps over my head, Jong after the rest of the house 
had gone to sleep. Like many other nervous men of 
gonius, he was a light sleeper, and he liked to be up and 
about eatly; but it was only for a ramble among the 
books again, One summer morning I found him as early 
as four o’clock reading a favorite poem, on Solitude, a 
piece he very much admired, That morning I shall not 
soon forget, for he was in the vein for autobiographical 
talk, and he gave me a most interesting account of his 
father, the sea-caplain, who died of the yellow-fever in 
Surinam in 1808, and of his beautiful mother, who dwelt 
a secluded mowmer ever after the death of her husband. 
Then he told stories of his college life, and of his one 
sole intimate, Ivanklin Pierce, whom he loved devotedly 
his life long. 

Tn the early period of our acquaintance he much affected 
the old Boston Exchange Coffec-lIouse in Devonsliire 
Strect, and once I remember to have found him shut up 
there before a blazing coal-fire, in the “tumultuous pri- 
vacy” of a great siow-storm, reading with apparent in- 
terest an obsolete copy of the “Old Farmer's Almanae,” 
which he had picked up ahont the house, Ife also de- 
lighted in the Old Province House, at that time an inn, 
kept by one Thomas Waite, whom he has immortalized. 
After he was chosen a member of the Saturday Club he 
came frequently to dinner with Felton, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and the rest of his frionds, who assembled once 
a month to dine together. At the table, on these occa- 
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sions, he was rather reticent than conversational, bb 
when he chose to talk it was observed that the best 


things said that day camo from hin. 
AsI ium over his Ietlors, the old days, dolightlul to 


recall, come back again with added interest. 





“T sha’ n't have the new story," ho seysin one of them, dated fram 
Lenox on tho 1st of October, 1850, “ivady by November, for Tum 
never good for anything in the literary way (ill aftor the first autumn 
nal frost, which has somewhat such an effect on my imagination 
that it does on the foliage here about me, — multiplying and bright~ 
ening its hues; though they are likely to bo sober and shabby 
enough alter all. 

“Tam beginning to puzzle myself about a tile for the bools, 
The scene of itis m ono of those old projecting-storied houses, fi 
miliary to my eye in Salem ; and the story, homible to say, is alittle 
Jess than two hundied years long; thongh all bat thuty or fouly 
pages of it vefer to the present ume, TI think of seh tides as CPho 
Tlouse of the Seven Gables,’ there being thab number of gable-ends 
to the old shanty; o1 fic Seven-Gabled [loase'; ov sitaply § Tho 
Seven Gables’ Tell mo how these strike yor, Tl appears tome 
that tho latter is rather tho best, and has the great advantage thot 
it would puzzle the Devil to tell whet it means,” 


A month afterwards he writes futher with regard to 
“The Honse of the Seven Gahles,” concerning the title to 
which he was still i a quandary: — 4 


«Pho Old Pyncheon Touse: A Romanco'; “The Old Pyncheon 
Family ; or the House of the Seven Gables; A Romanes’;-— choosa 
between thom. I have rather a distaste to a double tile? other. 
wise, I think T should prefer the second. Ts it any matter mdter 
which litle it is aumouneeil? If a botter should ocenr herentty, was 
can substitute, Of these vo, on tho whole, I judgo the fitsh to 
be the hetter, 

“T write diligently, hut not so rapidly as Thad hoped. 1 find tho 
book requires more care and thought than “Tho Seales Letter’; 
also Thave to wait oftener for aimood.  ¢ The Semlet Letter ' baing. 
all in ono tone, Lhad only to get my pitch, and could then go on inter. 
minably. Many passages of this book ought to bo finished with {he 
miuntoness of a Dutch picture, m order to give them Uoir praper 
effect, Sometimes, when tired of it, it strikes no that tho whole is 
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an absurdity, from beginning to end; but the Met is, in writing a ro- 
mance, amanis always, or always ought to he, carecring on the ulmost 
vorge of a precipitous absurdity, and the skill lies in coming as close 
ag possible, withont actually tumbling over, My prevailing iden is, 
that the book onght to succeed better than ‘The Scarlat Letter,’ 
though I havo no idea that it will.” 


On the 9th of December he was still at sanlk on the 
new romance, and writes :— 


“My desire and prayer is to get throngh with the business in 
hand. I have been in a Slough of Despond for some days past, 
having written so flerecly that T came to x stand-sti!l, ‘There aro” 
points where a writer gets bewildered and cannot form any judp- 
ment of what he has done, or tell what to do next, In these qases 
it is best to keep quict.” 

On the 12th of January, 1851, he is still busy over his 
new book, and writes: “My ‘House of the Seven Cables’ 
is, so to speak, finished ; only I am hammering away 
a little on the roof, and doing up a few odd jobs, that 
were left incomplete” At the end of the month tha 
manuscript of his second great romance was put into the 
hands of the expressman at Lenox, by Hawthorne him- 
self, to be delivered to me. On the 27th he writes :— 


“If you do not soon reecive it, you may conclude that it has 
miscarried; in which ease, 1 shall not consent io the universe exist- 
ing 2 moment longer, T have no copy of it, except the wildest 
scribble of a first draught, so that it conld never be restored, 

“Tt hag met with extraordinary shecess from that portion of tha 
public to whose judgment it has been submitted, viz. frou: my wile, 
T likewise prefer it to “The Seaulet Letter’; hee av author's opinion 
of his hook just after completing it is worth little or nothing, ho 
being then in the hot or cold Lit of a fever, and vertain to rate it Loo 
bigh | or too low, 

“Tt has undoubtedly one deg vantago i in being brought so closp 
to the present tine; whereby* its romantic improbubilities heeome 
moro glaring. 

“T deom it indispensable that the proof-sheets should he sent no 
for correction. It will cause somo delay, no doubt, but probably 
not much more than if T lived iu Salem, At all events, T don’t 80 
Low itcan be helped. My sutography is soinetimes villamously blind ; 
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and it is add enough that whenever tho printers do inistuke a word, 
ibis just the very jewel of a word, worth alt the rest of the dio+ 
tionary.” J 

Twell remember with what anxiety I awaited the av- 
tival of the expressman with the precious parcel, aid 
with what keen delight 1 read every word of the uew 
story before I slept. ere is the original manuseript, 
just as it came that day, twenty years ago, fresh from the 
author’s hand. ‘The printers carefully preserved it for 
me; and Tlawthorne once made a formal presentation of 
it, with great mock solomnily, in this very room where 
T am now sitting. 

After the book came out he wrote: ~ 


“Thave by no means an ineonvonient nultitnde of friends; Dut 
if they ever do appear a little too numerons, it is when Tam mik~ 
ing a list of thoso to whom presenistion copies are lo ho sont, 
Please send one to General Picreo, LLoratio Bridge, 1. W. Mnorann, 
W. E. Channing, Longfellow, ILilaud, Sunmuer, Llolues, Lowell, aud 
Thompson the artist, You will yourself give one to Whipple, 
whereby T shall make a saving, I presume you won't put the por- 
trait into the Look. Tt appears to me an improper accompaniment to 
anew work, Nevertheless, if it bo ready, T should ho glad to havo 
each of these presentation copies arcompnnied hy ve eopy of the on- 
graying put loosely betweon the leaves. Good hy. | must now 
trudge two miles lo the village, through rain and mud kueo-deep, 
after that accursed proof-sheet, Tho book reads very well in proofs, 
but I don’t belive it will take like the former one. Tho prow 
liminary chapter was what gave ‘The Senrlet Loiter? its vogue,” 


The engraving he refers to in this letler was made 
from a portrait by Mr. C, G, Thompson, aud at thab time, 
1851, was an admirable likeness. On tho 6th of March 
he wriies :— 

“The packago, with my five heads, arfived yesterday aflernuon, 
and wo aro traly obliged to you for putting so many at our digposal, 
They aro admirably done. The childven recognized their vencrabla 
sire with great delight. My wifo complains sonowhut of awnat of 
cheerfulness in the fico; and, to say the irnth, it dees appear to ho 
afflicted with a bedevilled molancholy ; but it will do all the better 


BR 
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‘for the author of ‘The Scarlet Letter” In the expression there isa 
singular resemblance (which I do not remember in Thompson's pic- 
ture) to n miniature of my father.” 


His letters to mo, during the summer of 1851, wero 
frequent and sometimes quite long, “The House of tho 
Seven Gables” was warmly welcomed, both at home and 
abroad. On the 23d of May le writes :— 


“Whipple's notices have dono more than pleased me, for they 
have helped me to see my book. Much of the censure I recognize 
ag just; I wish I could feel the prawse to ho so fully deserved. 
Being better (which I insist it is) than ‘The Scalet Letter,’ Ihave 
never expected it to be so popular (this steel pen makes me write 
awfully), ——-~—— Isq,, of Boston, has written to me, complain- 
ing that I have made his grandfather infamous! It seems thero was 
actually a Pyncheon (or Pynchon, as he spells it) family resident in 
Salem, and that their representative, at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, was a certain Judge Pynchon, a Tory and a refugee, ‘This was 
Mr, ——'s grandfather, and (at least, so he dutifully describes him) 
the most exemplary old gentleman in the world. ‘There are several 
touches in my account of the Pyncheons which, he says, make ib 
probable that I had this actual family in my eye, and he considers 
himself infinjtely wronged and aggrieved, and thinks if monstrous 
that the ‘virtuous dead’ cannot be suffered to rest quietly in their 
graves, He further complains that I speak disrespectflly of the 
——'s in Grandfather's Chair. He writes more in sorrow than in 
anger, though there is-quite enough of the latter quality to give 
“piquancy to his cpistle, The joke of the matter is, that I never 
heard of his grandfather, nor knew that any Pyncheons had ever 
lived in Salem, but took the namo because it suited the tone of 
my book, and was as much my property, for fictitious purposes, as 
that of Smith, I have pacified him by a very polite and gentlo- 
manly letter, and if ever yott publish any mora of the Soven Gables, 
I should like to wrile a brief preface, expressive of my anguish for 
this unintentional wrong, aid making the host reparation possible ; 
clso these wretched old Pyncheons will have no peace in the other 
world, nov in this. Furthermore, thero is a Rey, Mr, ——, resident 
within four miles of me, anda cousin of Mr. ——, whostates that he 
likewise is highly indignant. Who would have decamod of claim- 
ants starting up for such an inheritance as the Iouse of the Seven 
Gables] 
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“T mean to write, within six weoks or two months npxt onsniug, 
a book of stories made up of classical mytlis, The subjects ara: 
Tho Story of Midas, with lus Golden ‘Touel, Pandora's Box, Tho 
Adventure of Hercules in quest of the Golden Apples, Bellerophon 
and the Chimera, Baucis and Philemon, Persons aud Medusa; these, 
T think, will be enough to make up a volame. As a fiuuework, T 
shall havo a young college sindent tolling thest stories lo his cousins 
and brothers and sisters, during his vaentions, soimetintes at (he fires 
side, sometimes in the woods und della. Unless 1 greatly inistake, 
these old fictions will work up adniivably for the purpose; and 1 
shall aim at substituting a tone in some degreo Gothia or rommutiv, 
or any such tone as may best pleaso myself, instend of the elnasio 
coldness, which is as repellant as tho tonch of marble, 

*T give you these hints of my plan, because you will perhaps 
think it advisable to employ Billings to prepare somo illustrations. 
There is a good scope in the above subjects tor fineifal desizns. 
Bellerophon and tho Chimera, for instance; the Chimera a fintustia 
monster with three heads, and Bellerophon fighting him, mounted 
on Pegasus; Pandora opening the hox ; Tlereules talking with Atlas, 
an enormous giant who holds the sky on his shoulders, ov sitiling across 
the sea in an immense howl; Persous transforming a hing and all 
his subjects to stono, by exhibiting the Gorgon's head, No purtion 
Jar accuracy in costumo need be aimed at, My stories will bear ont, 
the artist in any liberties he may be inclined to take, Billings 
would do these things well enough, though his charnetristies ara 
grace and delicacy rather than wildness of fimey, The boal, if i 
comes out of my mind as I see it now, ought to have pretty wido 
success amongst young peopla ; and, of course, I shall prege out all the 
old heathen wickedness, snd put in a moral wherever practicable, 
For.a title how would this do: ‘A Wonder-Book for (els and 
Boys’; or, “tho Wonder-Book of Ol Stories’? — L prefix tho 
former, Or ‘Myths Modernized fyr wy Childron sy that wan't de, 

“Tneed 2 little chango of scene, and meant to have vome to Boston 
and elsewhere before writing this bool; but J eaimot Jeaye hone 
at presont,” 


Throughout the summer Tawthorne was constantly 
worried by peaplo who insisted that they, or their 
families in the present or past genorations, had eeu 
deeply wronged in “The TIouso of the Seven Cables.’ 
In a note, received from him on the Ath of June, he 
Says i— 
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“Thavo just received a letter from still another clamant of the 
Pyncheon estate. I wonder if ever, ant how soon, I shall got a 
just estimate of how many jackasses there are in this ridiculous 
wold. My cortespondent, by the way, estimates tho number of these 
Pyncheon jackasses at about taventy ; [ am doubtless to bo remon- 
stated with by cach individual. After exchanging shots with all of 
them, I shall get you to pubhsh the whole correspondenes, in a stylo 
to maich that of my other works, end I anticipate a gieatiun for the 
voluine, 

©P,S. My Inst correspondent demands that anothor namo ba 
sitbstituted, instead of that of the fimily ; to which [ assent, in case 
the publishers can be prevailed on to cancel the stereotype plates. 
Of course you will consent! Piay do!” 


Praise now poured in upon him from all quarters. 
Hosts of critics, both in England and America, gallantly 
came forward to do him service, and his fame was as- 
sured, On the 15th of July he sends me a jubilant letter 
from Lenox, from which I will copy several passages ;— 


“Mrs, Komblo writes very good aceonnts from London of the 
reception my tivo 1omances havo met with there, She says they 
have made a greater sensalion than any book since ‘Jane Eyre’; 
but probably she is a little or a good dent too emphatie jn her repre- 
sentation of the matter, At any rate, she advises that the sheets of 
any futuie book be sent to Moxon, and such an arrangement mado 
that copyright may be seamed in England as well as here, Could 
this be done with the Wonder-Book ? And do you thmk it wonld 
be worth while? Tmt see the proofsheets of this buok, 1 is 
cmsed bore; for I want to be done with it from this moment. Can't 
you arrange it 50 that two or threo or more sheets may bo sent ab 
once, on stated days, and so my journeys to tho village be fewer ? 

“That review which you sent me wa remarkable production, 
There is praise enough to satisly a greedicr author than myself I 
ket it aside, as not being able to estimate how far it is desorved, 
Lean hetter judge of the eensme, much of which is undoubtedly 
juss and Tsholl profit-by iif I can, But, aller all, here would be 
no grent use in attempting it. There are woods enongh in my mind, 
to be sure, and Timight pluck them np by the handtil; but in sv 
doing I should root up the fow flowers along with them, It is ako 
to he’considered, that what one man calls weeds anothor classifies 
among the choicest flowers in the garden, But this reviewer is 
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certainly aman of sense, and sometimes fickle. me wider the ffl 
ub, L beg you lo observe, however, that [de uot ahanwledge his 
justice in ontting aud slashing anion, the chmaeclers af the two 
books at the mo ho doos; sparing uobady, £ think, exept Port 
and Phebe, Yet I think ho is aight ay to juy fondeney ase pels 


imthvidnal charactor, é 

“Tam going to begin to enjoy tho smumtor now, and to read foal. 
ish novels, if Lem yet any, and snoke oar nnd think of nothhip, 
at all; which is equivatent to thinking of all inauner of thing.” 

The composition of the “ Tunglewond Talos” gave hin 
pleasant employment, aud all his letters, during the periad 
he was writing them, overflow with evidences of his fo- 
licitous mood. Ie requests that Billings should pay espo- 
cial attention to the drawings, and is anxious that tha 
porch of Tanglewood shoul be “well supplied with 
shrubbery.” Tle seemed greatly pleased (ial Mary Ras 
sell Mitford had fallen in with his, books and had wrilten 
tome about them, “ Ler sketches,” he aaid, “Jong age as 
I read them, are ag sweet in my memory as the seent of 
new hay.” On the 18th of August he writes: — 

* You avo going to publish another thousand of the Seven Gables, 
T promised thoso Pyneheons a prefive, What if you msert tho 
following? 

“ (The author is pained to lean that, in selecting a name for tho 
fictitious ihabitants of a castle in the air, ho has wonnded the 
feolings of more than one respootable descoudiut of an old Pyneheou 
fimily, Tlo hegs Ionve to say that he intended no refimence to any 
individual of the manic, now or heretofore oxtiak; and firthen, thi, 
at tho time of writing his book, lo was wholly mawme of tho 
existence of snch & family in New Bnpland for two hundied yenna 
back, and that whatever ho may have since learned of thime is 
altogether to their credit.) : ‘ ; 

* “Tusort ib or not, as yor like, T have dong with tho mation” 

T advised him to let the Pyneheaons rab as they wer, 
and omit any addition, either ay uolo ob preface, to the 
romance, 

Near the close of 1851 his hualil seemed ansettled, 
and he asked me to look over certain prouls © cxrefully,” 
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for he did not feel well enough 1o manage them himself. 
In one of his notes, written from Lenox ab that time, 
he says :— 7 


*Ploase God, I mean to look you in the face towards the end of 
next week; at all events, within ten days, I have stayed here too 
long and too constantly. To tell you a sceret, Iam sick to death of 
Berkshire, and hate to thinls of spending another winter here. But 
Tmust, The air and climate do not agree with my health at all; and, 
for the first time sihce I was a boy, I have felt languid and dispirited 
duiing almost my whole residence here. O that Providenee would 
build mo the merest little shanty, and mark me out a rood or two 
of garden-ground, near the sea-coast, I thank you for the two vol- 
umes of De Quinecy. If it were not for your kindness in supplying 
me with books now and then, I should quite forget how to read,” 





Hawthorne was a hearty devourer of books, and in 
certain moods of mind it made very little differonce what 
the volume before him happened to be. An old play 
or an old newspaper sometimes gave him wondrous 
great content, and he would ponder the sleepy, wninter- 
esting sentences as if they contained immortal mental 
aliment. He once told me he found such delight in old 
advertisements in the newspaper files at the Boston 
Atheneum, that he had passed delicious hours smong 
them. At other times-he was very fastidious, and threw 
aside book after book until he found the right one. De 
Quincey was a special favorite with him, and the Ser- 
mons of Laurence Sterne he once commended to me as 
the best sermons ever written, In his library was an carly 
copy of Sir Philip Sidney's “ Arcadia,’ which had floated 
down to him from a remote ancestry, and whieh he had 
read so industriously for forty years that it was nearly 
wort. out of ils thick leathern cover. Tearing him say 
onee that the old English Stato Trials were enchanting 
reading, and knowing that he did not possess a copy of 
those heavy folios, I picked up a set ono day in a book- 
shop and sent them to him. To often told mo that 
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he spent more hours over diem and ab mare salen {ation 
out of them than tonguo could tell, and To anid, if tive 
lives were vouchsafed to him, he could employ thom all in 
writing stories out of those hooks. To hal akebelwd, in 
his mind, several romances founded on tho remearkuble 
trials reported in tho ancient volumes ; and one day, L 
yemember, he made my blood tingle hy relating somn of 
the situations he intended, if his life wes spared, to weave 
into future romances, Sir Waller Seolt’s novels he cons 
‘tinued almost to worship, and was recustomed to read 
them aloud in his family. The novels of G, 2, 2. dames, 
both the early and the lator ones, ho insisted wore adini- 
rable stories, admirably told, and he had high ymaixe to 
bestow on the works of Authony Trolojio. “Wave you 
ever read these novels?” he wrole to ine inv lobtor from, 
England, some tune before Trollope legan to be wnueh 
known in America. “They provisely suib my taste ; 
solid and substantial, written on the slwength of bof and 
through the inspiration of ale, and just as real as if some 
giant had hewn a great lump out of the carth aut pat it 
under a glass case, with all ils inhabitants going about 
their daily business and nob suspecting that they wore 
made a show of. And these books aro as English as a 
heefsteak. Lavo thoy over been tried in Amorien? — Lb 
needs an English residence to make them thoroughly 
vecomprehensiblo; but still L shonkd think thab the Imi 
nabare in them would give them suecess any whore," 

T have often been asked if all his mounds were sone 
bre, and if he was never jolly sometimes like other peo- 
ple. Tudead he was; and although tho bumorons sido 
of Hawthorne was not casily or oflen diseoverabla, ye, 
have I scen hin marvellously moved to faa, and ne aimut 
Jaughed more heartily in his way overagpood story, Wise 
»in whom wisdom and wit are so in 
grained that ago only increases his subtile spiril, mut greatly 
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enhances the power of his cheerful temperment, always 
had the talismanie faculty of breaking wp that thought- 
fully sad face into mirlliful waves; and J remember how 
Tlawthorne writhed with lnlarions delight over Professor 
L——'s account of a Imivhor who remarked that “ [dees 
had got afloat in the pudlie mind with respect to sassin- 
gers.” I once told him of a young woman who brought 
in @ manuserpt, and said, as she placed it in my hands, 
“T don’t know what to do with myself sametimes, T’1n so 
fMed with mammoth thoughts” A series of convulsive 
efforts to suppress explosive laughter followed, which 1 
remember to this day. 

Ue had an inexhaustible store of amusing ancedotes to 
relate of people and things he had observed on tho road. 
One day he described 10 mo, im his inimitable and quietly 
ludicrous manner, being zwudched, while on a visit to a 
distaul city, by a friend who called, and thouglit he needed 
a protector, his health being at thal time not so good as 
usual. “Te stuck by me,” said Hawthorne, “as if he 
were afraid to leave me alone; he stayed past the dinner 
hour, and when T hegan to wonder if he never took meals 
himself, he departed and set another man to watch me 
4ill ho should yeturn. That man awedehed me so, in his 
unwearyiny kindness, that when I left tho house T forgot 
half my Inggage, and left behind, amoung other things, a 
beautiful pair of slippers. They wafehed me so, among 
them, I swear to you J forgot nearly everything [ owned.” 





Hawthorne is still looking al me in his far-seeing way, 
as if he were pondering wheb was next to be suid about 
him, 1b would not displease him, J know, if T were to 
begin my discursive talk to-day by telling a little incident 
connected with a famous American pocin, ‘ 

Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, and brought 


e 
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with him a friend from Sulem,  Afier dinner the friend 
said: “I have been taying to persuade Hnwthurne lo 
write a story, based upon a legend of Acadio, and still 
current there ; a legend of a girl who, in the dispersion of 
tho Acadians, was separated from her lover, md passed 
her life in waiting and secking for hii, aud only found 
him dying ina hospital, when both were old.” LongieUow 
wondered that this legend did not strike the finey of 
TUawthorne, and gaid to hin’: “Lf you have veally made 
up your mind not to use it for a story, will you give it 
to me for a poem?” To this Uawthorne assented, and 
moreover promised not to treat the subject in prose till 
Longfellow had seen what he could do with it in verse, 
And so we have “Tyangeline” in beautiful hexametos, 
a poem that will hok its place in Uleratine while 
true affection lasis, Ifawthoe rejoiced in (his great sic- 
cess of Longfellow, and Jove to count up the editions, 
both foreign and American, of this now world-renowned 
poem. 

T have lately met an carly friend of Hawthorne’s, olor 
than himself, who knew him intinately all his Hfe Jong, 
and T have learned some additional facts about his youth- 
ful days. Soon after he left college he wrole some stories 
which he called “Seven Tales of ny Native Land” ‘The 
inotlo which he chose for the tille-payo was “Wo are 
Seven,” from Wordsworth, My informant vent the alos 
in mannseript, and says some of thent were very striking, 
particularly one or two Witch Stories, As soon as the 
little book was well prepared for Lhe press he deliberately 
throw it into the five, and sat by to seo ity destruction, 

When ahout fourteen he wrote ont for a aeinher of hig 
family a list of the books he had at that time heen 
reading. The catalogue was a long ono, ut my duformant 
remembers thit The Waverley Novels, Roussean's Works, 
and The Newgate Calonder were among thum. Serious 
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remonstraucos were inado by the family touching the 
perusal of this last work, but he persisted in going through 
ié to the ent Ho had an objection in his boyhood 
to reading auch that was called “true and useful” Of 
history in general he was not very fond, but he read Frois- 
sat with interest, and Clarendon’s Tlistory of the Rebel- 
lion, Tio 1s remembered to have said at that time “he cared 
very little for the history of the world before tho four- 
teenth century.” After he left college ho read a great deal of 
Tioneh literature, especialy the works of Voltaire and his 
dontemporaries, IIo 1arely went into the streets during 
the dayne, unless there was fo be a gathering of the 
people for somo yubhe purpose, such as a political meeting, 
anulitary muster; ora fire, A great conflagration abtracted 
lim in a peculiar manner, and he is remembered, while a 
young man in Salem, 40 have been ofton seen looking on, 
from some dark corner, while the fire was raging, ‘When 
General Jackson, of whom he professed himself a partisan, 
visited Selem in 1833, he walked out to the boundary of 
the town to meet him, — not Lo speak to him, but only to 
look at him. When he came home at night he said he 
found only a few men and boys collected, not enough 
people, without the assistance he rendered, to welcome the 
Gencial with a good cheor. * It is said that Susan, in the 
“Village Unele,” one of the “Twice-Told Tales,” is not 
allogether a creation of lis fancy. Lfer father was o 
fisherman living in Salem, and Tawthorne was constantly 
telling the members of his family how charming sho was, 
and he always spoke of her as his “mermaid” Le said 
sho had a great deal of what the French call eapieglerte. 
There was another young beauty, living at that time in 
his native town, guile caplivating to him, though in a 
different style from the mermaid. But if his head and 
heart were turned in his youth by theso two nymphs in 
his native town, there was soon a transfer of his affections 
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to quite another direction. Ilis new passion was a mineh 
more permanent one, for now there dawned upon hirh so 
perfect a creature that ho fell m love irrevocably; all his 
thoughts and all his delights centred in her, who suddenly 
became indced the mistress of his soul, Sho filed the 
measure of his bomg, and became a pacb and paweel of 
his life. Who was ths mysterious young person that 
had cossed his bdyhood’s path and imade him hers 
forever? Whose daughter was sho that could thus 
enthrall the ardent young man in Salem, who knety as 
yet so little of the world and its sirens? Sho is 
described by one who met her long before Hawthorne 
made her acquaintance as “the prettiest low-born Insy 
that ever ran on the greensward,” and she must have 
been a radiant child of beauty, indeed, that girl! She 
danced like a fairy, she sang exquisitely, so Unab overy 
one who knew her seemed amazed at her perfect way of 
doing everything she attempted. Who was ib that thus 
summoned all this wilchory, making such a tumult in 
young Tawthorne’s bosom? Sho way “daughter to 
Leontes and ITermione,” king and queen of Sivilia, and 
her name was Perdita! Ib was Shakespeare who intro- 
duced Hawthorne to his first ron) lovo, and the lover 
never forgot his mistress. Ile was constant aver, and 
worshipped her through life. Beauty always eaplivatedl 
him, Whero there wag beauty he fancied other good 
gifts must naturally bo in possession, During his child. 
hood homeliness was always repulsive to him, Whon a 
little boy he is remembered to havo seid tow worn who 
wished to be kind to him, “Take hor away | She is ugly 
and fat, and has a loud voice,” 

When quite a yoyng man he applied for a situation 
under Commodore Wilkes on the Exploring Expedition, 
but did not succeed in obtaining an appointment. Ie 
thought this a great misfortune, as he was fond of travel, 
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and he promised to do all sorts of wouderfal things, 
should le be allowed to join tho voyagers, 

One very odd but characteristic notion of lis, when a 
youth, was, that he should like a competent income which 
should neither inerease nor diminish, for then, he said, it 
would not engross too much of his attention. Surrey’s 
little poem, “The Means to obtain a Lappy Life,” ex- 
preased oxactly what his idea of happiness was when a 
Jad. When a school-boy he wrote verses for the news- 
papers, but he ignored their existence in after years with 
asmuile of droll disgust. One of his quatrains lives in 
the memory of a friend, who repeated it to me recently: — 


w 





fe'Tho ovean hath its silent caves, 

Deep, quict, and alone 5 

Above them thee me tioubled waves, 

Beneath them there are none.” 
When the Alantic Cable was first laid, somebody, not 
knowing the anthor of the lines, quoted them to Taw- 
tharne as applicable 10 tho calmness said to exist in the 
depths of the ocean, JTe listened to the verse, and then 
laughingly observed, “I know something of the deep sea 
myself.” 

In 1886 he went to Boston, T am told, to edit the 
« American Magazine of Useful Knowledye,” for which 
he was to he paid a salary of six hundied dollars a year, 
The proprictors soon became insolvent, so that he received 
nothing, Int he kept on just the same as if he had been 
peid regularly, ‘The plan of the work proposed by the 
publishers of the magazine admitted no fiction into its 
pages, The magazine was printed on coarse paper and was 
iNustrated by ennavings painful to look at. -Thero were 
no contributors except the editor, and he wrote the whola 
of every number, Short biographical sketches of emi- 
nent men and historical narratives iilled up its pages. I 
haye examined the colunms of this deceased magazine, and 
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rend Uawthorne’s narrative of Mrs. Dustan’s captivity. 
Mrs, Dustan was carried off by tho Titians from Haver: 
hill, and Tawthorne does not much commiseraie the hurd- 
ships she endured, but reserves his sympathy for her hus- 
band, who was xof carricd into captivily, and sufered 
nothing from the Indians, but who, he says, was a tencor- 
hearted man, and took eave of the chilhhon during Mrs, 
D,’s absence from home, and probably huew thal his wile 
would be more than a match for a wholo tribe of savages, 
When the Rev. Mr. Cheever was knocked down and 
flogged in the strecis of Salem and then imprisoned, 
Hawthorne came out of his retreat and visited him, reau- 
larly in jail, showing strong sympathy for the man and 
great indignation for those who had maltreated him, 
Those early days in Salem,—how intereding the 
memory of them imust be to tho fiiends who kuew and 
followed tho gentle dreamer in his bulding career | 
When the whisper first came to the timid hoy, in that 
“dismal chamber in Union Sircet,” thab he too possessed 
the soul of an artist, there wore not many about him to 
share the divine rapture that mast have filled his proud 
young heart. Outside of his own little tamily circle, 
doubting and desponding vyes Iuoked upon him, and 
many a stupid head waged in derision as ho passed hy, 
Bué there was always waiting for him a sweet and honest 
weleome by the pleasant hearth where his mothor and 
sisters sat anc listened to tho benutiful eroutions of his 
fresh and glowing finey. We can imayine the happy 
group gathered around the evening lamp! “ Well, my 
sou,” says the fond mother, looking up from hor knitting 
work, “what have you got for us tu-night? Ib is some 
lime since you read us a story, end your sistem ara as 
impatient as Tam to have a new one.” And then we 
can hear, or think we hear, tho young mun begin in a low 
and modest tone the story of « Edward Vane’s Rosebud,” 
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ox “The Seven Vagabonds,” or porchance (O tearful, 
happy evening !) that teuder idyt of “The Gentle Boy 1” 
‘What a privilege to hear for the first time a “ Twice-Told 
Tale,” before it was even once told to the public! And TI 
know with what rapture the delighted little audience 
must have hailed the advent of every fresh indication 
that gonius, so seldom a visitant at any fireside, had come 
down so uoiselessly to bless their quiet hearthstone in the 
sombre old town, In striking contrast to Tlawthorne’s 
audicnce nightly convened to listen while he read his 
charming tales and essays, I think of poor Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, facing those hard-eyed critics at the house of 
Madame Neckar, when as a young man and entirely 
unknown he essayed to read his then unpublished story of 
“Paul and Virginia.” The story was simple and the 
voice of the poor and nameless reader trembled. Myery- 
body was unsympathetic and gaped, and at the ond of a 
quarter of an hour Monsieur de Buffon, who always had 
a loud way with him, eried out to Madame Necka’s 
servant, “Let the horses be put to my carriage |” 

Hawthorne seems never to have known that raw 
period in authorship which is common to most growing 
writers, when the style is “overlanguaged,” and when it 
plunges wildly through the “sandy deserts of rhetoric,” 
or siruggles as if it were having a personal difficulty with 
Tgnorance and his brother Platitude. It was capilally 
said of Chateaubriand that “he lived on the sununits of 
syllables,” and of another young author that he was so 
dully good, that he made even virlue disreputable.” 
Tlawthorne had no such literary vices to contend with, 
Ilis looks seemed from the start to be 


Commetding with the skies,” 


and he marching upward to the goal without impediment, 
I was struck a few days ago with the untruth, so for as 
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Ifawthore is concerned, of a passnge in the Preface to 
Tmdymion. Keats says: “‘The imagination of a hoy ts 
healthy, and the mature imagination of a man is healthy; 
‘put there is a space of life between, in which the soul is 
in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of lile 
uncertain, the ambition thiek-sighted,” Lawthamo'a im- 
agination had no middle poriod of decadence or doubt, 
but continued, as it began, in full vigor to the end, 








In 1852 I went to Europe, and while wbsent had fre- 
quent most welcome letleis from the delightful dieamor. 
He had finished the “Blithedale Romance” during my 
- Wanderings, and I was fortunate enough to arrange for ils 
publication in London simultancously with its appearance 
in Boston. One of his Ictlers (dated from his uew vesi- 
dence in Concord, June 17, 1852) 1ans thus; — 


“You havo succeeded admitably in regard to the ‘Blithedalo Ro- 
mance,’ and havo got £150 more than [ expected to receive, Tb 
will como in good time, too; for my drafts havo eon pretty heavy 
of late, in consequence of buying an estate!!! and fitting up my 
house, Whatatrnantyou mo from the Gorner!| I wish, hefore leav- 
ing London, you would obtam for me copies of any English editions of 
my writings not sheady m my possession, I have Routleda's edi- 
tion of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ the ‘ Mossus,’ and ‘'lwiee-Lolt Tues’; 
Bolin's editions of ‘the Tlouso of the Seven Gables,’ the ‘Suow- 
Imago’ and the ‘Wonder-Book,’ and Bogno’s edition of “Nhe Sear. 
lot Letter’;— these avo all, and I should be glad of tho rest, 1 
meant to have written mother ‘Wonder-Book’ this srmmey but 
another task has unexpectedly intervoned, Ceneral Pierce of New 
TIampshire, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, was a col 
lege fiiond of mine, as you know, aud we have bee intinals 

. throngh hfe. Tle wishes me to write his hiogiaphy, and I havo con- 
sented to do so; somewhat roluctantly, however, for Pierce has wow 
reached that altitude when a man, careful of )is personal dignity, 
will bogin to thitk of cutting his acquaintance, Bub] souk nothing 
fiom him, and therefore nocd not bo ashamed to toll the truth of an 
old fiend... , . Ihave wiillen to Barry Cornwall, and ghull prob- 
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ably onclose the letter atong with this, T don’t more than half be- 
fieve what you lel me of my teputation in Knglind, and am only so 
far erednlous on the stiongth of the £200, and shall have a somowhet 
stronger scuse of Uns latter rality wher 1 tmger tho cash, Do come 
home in geason to preside over Lhe publication of the Romance,” 

* Ye had christened his estate The Wayside, and in a 
" pastscript to the above letter he begs me to consider the 
name and tell him how 1 like it. 

Another letter, evidently foreshadowing a forcign ap- 
pointment from the newly elected President, contains this 
PAYSLGE :— 

“Do make somo inqunies about Portugal; as, for instance, in 
what part of the world it hes, med whether 1b is an émpire, a king- 
dom, or & republic, Also, and moro particulaily, the expenses of 
living there, and whether the Minister would be likely to be much 
pestered with lus own conutiymen, Also, any other information 
about foreign countries would be aceeptuble to an ingniring mind.” 

When I retuned from abroad [ found him getting 
matters in readiness to leave the country fur a cousul- 
ship in Liverpool. Ie seemed happy at the thought of 
flitting, but I wondered if he could possibly be as con- 
tented across the water as he was in Concord. I ro- 
mombor walking with him to tho Old Manso, a mile or 
so distant from The Wayside, his new residence, and 
talking over Tingland and his proposed absence of several 
years. We strolled round the house, where he spent the 
first years of his marricd life, and he pointed from the 
ovitside to the windows, out of which he had looked and 
seen supornalural and other visions. We walled wp anid 
down the avenue, the memory of which ho has enbalmed 
in the “ Mosses,” antl he discowrsed most pleasantly of all 
that had befaTlen him since he led a lonely, secluded life 
in’Salem. It was a sleepy, warm afternoon, aud ho 
proposed that we should wander up the banks of the 
river and lie down and watch the clouds float above and 
in the quiet stream, 1 recall hiy lounging, easy air ag he 
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tolled me along until we came iv a spot seelufay and i 
ofttimes sacred to his wayward thoughis. ILe tha e me 
lie down on the grass and hear the birds sing. “AAs wo 
steeped oursclves in tho delicious idleness, he begat phy...“ ie: 
murmur some half-forgotten lines from Thomsou's “ Seat’ a Ro rom 
sons,” which he said hal been favorites of his from 
boyhood. While we lay there, hidden in the grass, wo 
heard approaching «footsteps, and Wawthorno hurriedly 
whispered, “Duck! or we shall be intorrupted by somo- 
body.” The solemnity of his manner, and the thought of 

the down-flat position in which we had both placed our- 
selves to avoid being seen, threw me into a foolish, somi- 
hysterical fit of laughter, and when he nudged me, and 

again whispered more lugubriously than ever, “IIcaven 

help me, Mr. —— is close upon us!” J felt convinced 

that if the thing went further, suffucation, in my case ab 

least, must ensue. 

IIe kept me constantly informed, after he wont to 
Liverpool, of how ho was passing his timo; and his 
chaning “English Note-Books” roveal the fact that ho 
was never idle. There were touches, however, in his 
private letters which escaped daily record in his journal, 
and I remember how delightful it was,-after he landed in , 
Europe, to get his frequent missives. In ono of the first 
he gives me an account of a dinner where ho was obliged 
to make a speech. He says: ~ 





“T tickled up John Bull's self-conceit Gvhich is very easily done) 
with a few sentences of most outrageous flattery, and sab down 
in a general puddle of good feeling.” In another ho suys: “I have 
taken a house in Rovk Park, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and 
am as snug as & beg inarug. Noxt year you must come and sec how 
Tlive, Give my rogards to everybody, and iny love to half'a dozen, 
+» +. Twish you would eall on Mr. Savago, the antiquarian, if you 
know him, and ask whether he can inform mo what part of Eng. 
Tand the original William Tawthorne came from, To emne over, 1 
think, in 1684,..., It would really be a great obligation if he could 
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answer thé above query. Or, if the fact is not within Ins own 
knowledge, he might perhaps indicate some place whore such infor- 
mation might be obtamod here in England, I presume there are 
records still extant somewhere of all the passengers by those ealy 
ships, with their English localities annexed to their names. Of all 
things, I should like to find a gravestone in ono of these old 
churchyards with my own name upon it, although, for myself, I 
should wish to be buried in Ameria, The graves are too horribly 
damp hero,” 


The hedgerows of England, the ar meadows, and 
the picturesque old cottages delighted him, and he was 
nover tired of writing to me about them, While wan- 
dering over the country, he was often deeply touched by 
meeting among the wild-flowers many of his old New 
England favorites, —bluebells, crocuses, primroses, fox- 
glove, and other flowers which are cultivated in our 
gardens, and which had long been familiar to him in 
America. 

I can imagine him, in his quiel, musing way, strolling 
through the daisied fields on a Sunday morning and 
heaving the distant church-bells chiming to service, His 
religion was deep and broad, but it was irksome for him 
to be fastened in by a pow-door, and I doubt if he often 
heard an English sermon, We .very rarely described 
himself as inside a church, but he liked 10 wander among 
the graves in tho churchyards and read the epitaphs on 
the moss-grown slabs. Ile liked belter to mect and hove 
a tale with the seaton than with the rector, 

Le was constantly demanding longer letters from home ; 
and nothing gave him more pleasure than monthly news 
from “The Saturday Club,” and detailed accounts of what 
was going forward in literature. One of his letters dated 
in January, 1854, starls off this: ~ 


“T wish your epistolary propensities were stronger than they are, 
All your letters to me since I left America might be squeczed into 
one, ... . I send Ticknor a big cheese, which I long ago promised 
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him, and my advice is, that he keep it in the shop, and daily, ho- 
tween eleven and one o'clock, distribute slices of it to your halfe 
starved authors, togother with crackers and something to drinks... 
T thank you for tho books you send me, aud more especily for Mrs. 
Mowatt’s Autobiography, which scoms to mo an admiviblo boul, 
Of all things I delight m antobwgiaphies ; and 1 hardly ever read one 
that interested me so much, She must bea romarkabla wonmn, and 
T cannot but lament my ill fortune in never having seen her on tho 
stage or olsewhere, .. . . T count strongly upon your promise to be 
with usin May. Can't you bring Whipple with you?” : 


One of his favorite resorts in Liverpool was the board- 
ing-house of good Mrs, Blodgett, in Duke Street, a house 
where many Americans have found delectable quarters, 
after being tossed on the stormy Atlantic, “T have novor 
known a better woman,” ITawthorno used to say, “and 
her imctherly kindness to me and mine T can never 
forget.” Iundreds of American travellers will bear 
witness to the excellence of that beantiful ald lady, 
who presided with such dignity and sweetness over her 
hospitable mansion. 

On the 13th of April, 1854, IIawthorne wrote {9 me 
this characteristic letter from the consular office in Liver- 
pool ; — 


“Tam very glad that the ‘ Mosses’ have come into tho hands of our 
firm; and Treturn the copy sont mo, after acareful vovision. When 
Iwrote those dreamy sketches, I little thought that T should ever 
preface an oditton for the press amidst tho hustling lifo of a Tiver- 
pool consulate. Upon my honor, T am not quite sure that Lontirely 
comprehend my own meaning, in some of these blasted allegories ; 
but I remomber that T always had a meaning, or atleast thonght Thad. 
Tamm a good deal changed sinco those times; and, to toll you tho 
truth, my past self is not very much to my taste, as T seo myself in 
this book. Yet éertainly thore is moro in it than the publie gen- 
erally gave me credit for at the time it was wrilten, 

“But I don’t think myself worthy of very much moro cradit 
than I got, It has beon a vory disagreeable task to read tho book, 
The story of ‘Reppacmi's Daughter! was published in the Demo- 
cratic Review, about the year 1844; and it was prefaced by some 
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yemarks on ihe eclebrated French author (a certain M. de lAuhé- 
ine), from whose works it was translated, I left out this prefiee 
whon the story was republished ; bué I wish you would turn to it 
in the Democratic, and ste whether it is worth while-to insert it in 
the new edition, I leavo it altogether to your judgment, 

“ A young poet named has called on me, and has sent me some 
copies of his works to be transinitted to America. It seems to me 
there is good in him; and he is recognized by Tennyson, by Car- 
lyle, by Kingsley, and others of the best people here, Ifo writes ine 
that this edition of his poems is nearly exhansterl, and that Roul- 
ledge is going Lo publish another, enlarged and in better style. 

“Porhaps it might be well for you to take him up in Amevica. 
At all events, try to bring him into notice; and some day or ot 
you may be glad to have helped 2 famous poct in his obsenrity, 
Tho poor fellow has left a good post in the customs to cultivate 
litorature in London! 

“We shalt begin to look for you now by every steamer from 
Boston. You must make up your mind to spend a good while with 
us before going to see your London friends, 

“Did you read the article on your friend Do Qninecy in the last 
Westminster? It was written by Mr, — of this city, who was in 
America « year or two ago, The article is pretty well, but docs 
nothing like adequate justice to De Quincey; and in fact no Eng- 
lishman cares a pin for him, We aro ton times ag good readers and 
critics as they. 

“Ts not Whipple coming here soon?” 


Hawthorne’s first visit to London afforded him great 
pleasure, but he kept out of the way of literary people as 
much as possible, Io introduced himself to nobody, 
except Mr, ——, whose assistance he needed, in order 
to be identified ab the bank. Tle wrote to me from 24 
George Street, Hanover Square, and told me he delighted 
in London, and wished he could spend a year there, 1e 
enjoyed floating about, in a sort of unknown way, among 
the rotund and rubicund figures made jolly with ale and 
port-wine. IIe was greatly amused at being told (his 
informants meaning to be complimentary) “ that he would 
never be taken for anything but an Englishman.” Ile 
called Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade,” just 
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printed at that time, “a broken-kneed gallop of pocin,” 
He writes :— : 

“Jobn Bull is in high spirits just now at the taking of Schas- 
topol. What an absurd personago John is! 1 find that my liking 
for him grows stronger the more I sco of him, but Lhab my admive- 
tion and respect have constantly dcereased.” 


One of his most intimate friends (0 man unlike that 
individual of whom it was said that he was the friend of 
everybody that did not need a friend) was Francis Bon- 
noch, a merchant of Wood Sirect, Cheapside, London, the 
gentleman to whom Mrs. Hawthorne dedicated the Eng- 
lish Note-Books. Hawthorne’s letters abounded in warm 
expressions of affection for the man whose noblo hospi- 
tality and deep interest made his residence in England 
full of happiness. Benuoch was indecd like a brother to 
him, sympathizing warmly in all his literary projects, and 
giving him the henefit of his excellent judgment while ho 
was sojourning among stvangers, Beinovh’s reeowl my 
he found in ‘Tom ‘faylor’s admirable life of poor Taydon, 
the artist. All literary and artistic people who live had 
the good fortune to enjoy his friondship have loved him. 
I happen to know of his bowntiful kindness to Mixs 
Mitford and Mawthorne and poor old Jordan, for these 
hospitalities happened in my time; but he begun to 
befriend all who needed friendship long hefore T know 
him. His name ought never to be omilted from tho 
literary annals of England; nor that of his wife cither, 
for she lias always made her dclighiful fireside warm and 
comforting lo her husband's friends, 

Many and many a happy time Bennoeh, TMawthorne, 
and myself have had together, on British soil, I 10- 
member we went once to dine at a grent house in tho 
country, years ago, where it was understoud there would 
be no dinner speeches. She banquet was in honor of 
some socicty, — I have quite forgotten what, — but it 
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was & jocose and not a serious club. The gentleman who 
gave it, Sir , was a most kind and genial person, and 
gathered about him on this occasion some of the brightest 
and best from London, All the way down in the train 
awthorne was rejoicing that this was to be a dinner 
without speech-making ; “for,” said he, “nothing would 
tompt me to go if toasts and such confounded deviltry 
were to be tho order of the day.” So we rattled along, 
without a fear of any impending cloud of oratory. The 
ontertainment way a most exquisite one, about twenty 
gentlemen sitting down abt the beautifully ornamented 
table. ILlawthorne was in uncommonly good spirits, and, 
having the seat of honor ab the right of his host, was 
pretly keenly scrutinized by his British brethron of the 
quill. He had, of course, banished all thought of speech- 
making, and his knees never smote together once, as he 
told mo afterwards. But it became evident to my mind 
that Hawthorne's health was to be proposed with all the 
honors. I glanced ab him across the table, and saw that 
he was unsuspicious of any movement against his quiet 
seremty, Suddenly and without warning onr host rapped 
the mahogany, and began a set speech of welcome to the 
« distinguished Amorican romancer.” It was a very honest 
and a very hearty speech, but I dared not look at [aw- 
thorne. TI oxpected cyery moment to seo him glide out of 
the room, or sink down out of sight from his chair, The 
tortures I suffered on WTawthorno’s account, on that ocea- 
sion, [ will not attempt to’ describe now. T knew nothing 
would have induced tho shy man of Jobters to go down to 
Brighton, if he had known. he was o be spoken at in that 
mannor, I imagined his face a deop crimson, and his 
hands frembling with nervous horror; but judge of my 
surprise, when he rose to reply with so calm a voice and 
so composed a manner, that, in all my experience of din- 
nor-speaking, I never witnessed such a case of apparent 
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ease. (Easy-Chair C-—— himself, ono of tho best mmnkers 
of after-dinner or any other speeches of our day, accord- 
ing to Charles Dickens,—no inadequate judge, all will 
allow, — nover surpassed in eloynent effect this speech 
by Hawthorne.) ‘There was no hesitation, no sign of 
Jack of preparation, but he wont on for about ten mintes 
in such a masterly manner, that E deckwe it was ono 
of the most successful efforls of the kind ovor made. 
Everybody was delighted, and, when ho sat down, a wild 
and unanimous shout of applause rattled the glasses on 
the table. The meaning of his singular composure on 
that occasion 1 could never gob him satisfaelorily to 
explain, and the only remark I ever heard him make, in 
any way connected with this marvellous exhibition of 
coolness, was simply, “What a confounded fool I was to 
go down 1o that speech-making dimmer |” 

During all those long ycars, while Tawthorne was 
absent in Europe, he was anything but au idle man, On 
the contrary, he was an eminently busy one, in tho best 
sense of that term; and if his life had been prolonged, 
the public would have been a rich gainer for his resi- 
dence abroad. ILis brain teemed with romancos, and 
once I remember he told me he had no less than five 
stories, well thought out, any ono of which ho could 
finish and publish whenever he chose to. ‘There was one 
subject for a work of imagination that seems to have 
haunted him for years, and he has mentioned it twice in 
his journal. This was tho subgoquont lifo of tho youny 
man whom Jesus, looking on, “loved,” and whom he bala 
to sell all that he had and give to the poor, and luke up 
his cross and follow him. “Something very deep and 
beautiful might bo made out of this,” Lawthorne said, 
“for the young man went away sorrowful, aud is not 
recorded to have done what he was bidden to do.” 

One of the most difficult matters he had 40 manago 
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while in England was the publication of Miss Bacon’s 
singular hook on Shakespeare. The poor lady, after he 
had agreed to seo the work through the press, broke off all 
correspondence with him in a storm of wrath, accusing him 
of pusillanimity in not avowing full faith in her theory ; 
80 that, as he told me, so far as hor good-will was con- 
cerned, ho had not gained much by taking the responsi- 
bility of her book wpon his shoulders. It was a heavy 
weight for him to bear in more senses than one, for he 
paid ont of his own pocket the expenses of publication. 

I find in his letters constant references to the kind- 
ness' with which he was treated in London. Ie spoke 
of Mrs. 8, C, Hall as “one of the best and warmest- 
hearted women in the world.” Leigh Hunt, in his way, 
pleased and satisfied him more than almost any man he | 
had seen in England. “As for other literary men,” he 
says in one of his letters, “I doubt whether London can 
muster go good a dinner-party as that which assembles 
every month at the marble palace in School Street.” 

All sorts of adventures befell him during his stay in 
Europe, even to that of having his house robbed, and his 
causing the thieves to be tied and sentenced to trans- 
portation, In the summer-time he travelled about the 
country in England and pitched his tent wherever fancy 
prompted. One autumn afternoon in September he writes 
to me from Leamington :— 


“T reeoived your lettor only this morning, at (his cleanest and 
prettiest of English towns, where we aro going to spond a week or 
tio bofore taking our departure for Pais, We are acquainted 
with Leamington already, having resided here two summers ago; 
and tho country ronnul about is unadulterated Jingland, rich in old 
castles, manor-houses, churelies, aud thatehed cottages, ud as green 
as Paradiso itself, I only wish Thad a honso heio, and that you 
could come and be ny gnestin it; bnt T am a poor wayside -vaga- 
bond, and only find shelter for a night or so, and then trudge on- 
ward again. My wile and children and myself are familiar with all 
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jcinds of lodgement and modes of living, hut we have (forgotten what 
home is, — at least the children have, poor things! I doubt whether 
they will ever feel inclined to live loug in ono place, ‘The worst of 
ib is, I have outgrown my house in Concord, ant feel no juclivation 


to return to it, 
“Wo spent seven weeks in Manchestor, and went most diligently 


to tho Ait Exhibition; and I seally begin to be sensible of the 
rudiments of a inste in pictures.” 

Té was during one of his rambles with Alexander Ire- 
land through the Manchester Exhibition rooms that Taw- 
thorne saw Tennyson wandering about, I havo always 
thought it unfortunate that these two men of genius 
could not have been introduced on that occasion, ITnw- 
thorne was too shy to seck an introduction, and Tennyson 
was not aware that the American author was present, 
Hawthorne records in his journal thal he gazed at Tounyson 
with all his eyes, “aid rejoiced more in him thin in all 
the other wonders of the Exhibition.” When T afterwards 
told Tennyson that the author whose “Twice-Told Tales” 
he happened to be then reading at Farringford had mot 
him at Manchester, but did not make himself known, tho 
Laureate said in his frank and hearty manner: “ Why 
didn’t he come wp and let me shake hands with him? 1 
am suro I should have been glad to mect a man like 
Hawthorne anywhere.” 

At the close of 1857 Ifawthorne writes to nie tbat he 
hears nothing of tho appointment of his suecessor in the 
consulate, since he had sent in his resignation, “Somo- 
body may turn up any day,” he says, “with a new cour 
mission in his pocket.” Te was meanwhile vetting ready 
for Italy, and he writes, “I oxpect shortly to bo released 
from durance.” 

In his Jost letter bofore leaving England for the Conti- 
nent he says:— 

“I made up 2 hugo package the other day, consisting of suvon 


closely written volumes of journal, kept by me sinev iny arrival in 
4 . ¥ 
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England, and filled with sketches of places and men and manners, 
many of which wonld doubtless bo very delightful to the public. IT 
think I shall seal them np, with directions in my will to haye then 
opened and published a century hence; and your firm shall havo 
the refagal of them then, ¢ 

“Remember ine to everybody, for I love all my friends at least as 
well ag ever,” 


Released from the cares of office, aud having nothing 
to distract his attention, his life on the Continent opened 
full of delightful excitement. Tis pecuniary situation 
was such as to enable him {to live very comfortably in a 
country where, at that time, prices were moderate. 

In a letter dated from villa near Florence on the 8d 
of September, 1858, ho thus describes in a charming 
manner his way of life in Italy : — 


“T am_afraid I have stayed away too lofig, and am forgotten by 
everybody. ‘You have piled up the dusty remnants of my editions, 
L suppose, in that chamber over the shop, where you once took ma 
to smoke a cigar, and havo crossed my name out of your list of 
authors, without so much as asking whether I am dead or alive, 
But I like it well enough, nevertheless. It is pleasant to feel at 
last that I am really away from Amorica, —a satisfaction that I 
never enjoyed as long as I stayed in Liverpool, where it, seemed to 
me that tho quintessenee of nasal and hand-shaking Yankcedom 
was continually filtered and sublimated through my consulate, on 
the way outward and homeward. I first got acquainted with my 
own countrymen there, At Rome, too, ib was not much bettor, 
Bat here in Florence, and in the summer-time, and in this secluded 
villa, I havo escaped ont of all my old tracks, and am roally remote. 

“T liko my present residenco immensely. ‘he house stands on a 
hil), overlooking Plorenco, and is big enongh to quarter a regimont ; 
ingomuch that cach member of the family, including servants, hay a 
separate suite of apartments, and there are yast-wildornosses of up- 
per tooms into which we have never yet sent oxploring expeditions. 

* At ono end of the hongo thoro is a moss-grown tower, haunted 
by owls and by the ghost of a monk, who was confined there in the 
thirteenth contury, previous to being burned at tho stake in the 
principal square of Florence, I hire this villa, tower and all, at 
taventy-cight dollars 9 month; but I mean to take it away bodily 
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and clap it into a romance, which I have in my head ready to ho 
Writlen out, 

“ Speaking of romances, I have planned to, one or both of which 
T could havo ready for tho press in a fow months if 1 wero either in 
England or America, But T find this Ltalian atmosphere not fevorn- 
hile to the close toil of composition, though it is a very good air to 
dream in, I must breathe the fogs of old England or thy east-winds 
of Massachusetts, in order o put me into workiug brit, Noverthe- 
less, I shall endeavor to be busy during the coming winter at Romo, 
but thero will be so much to distract ny thoughts that I lave little 
hope of seriously accomplishing anything. It is a pily ; for T havo 
really a plethora of ideas, and should feel relieved by discharging 
some of them. upon the public. 

“We shall continue here till the ond of Lhis month, anid shall 
then return to Rome, where T havo alvendy inken a house for six 
months, In the middle of April we intend to start for hama by the 
way of Geneve and Paris; and, after spending a few weeks in Mng- 
land, shall embark for Boston in July ov the beginning of Angnst, 
After so jong an absonce (more than five years already, whieh will 
be six before you see me at the oll Corner), it is not altogether 
delightful to think of returning, Léverybody wit bo changed, and 
I myself, no doubt, as much as anybody, ‘Vieknor and you, 1 sup- 
pose, were both upset in the late religious earthquake, and when 
T inguire for you the clerks will direct, mo to tho ‘Business Men's 
Conference,’ It won't do, T shall be forced to come nck again and 
take refuge in a London lodging, London is liko the grave in ono 
respect, ~~ any man can make himself at home there; and whonever 
aman finds himself homeless clsowhere, ho had better vither die or 
go to London, ; 

“Speaking of the grave reminds mo of old ago and other disn+ 
greeable matters; and I wonld remark that one grows old in Italy 
tice or threo times as fast as in othor countries, I have thran 
gray haiva now for one that T brought from Mngland, and T shall 
look venerable indeed by next summer, when T retern. 

“Remember me affectionately to all my friends, Whoever has a 
Kindness for mo may bo asgurctl that I have twieo as much for him.” 


Tlawthorne’s second visit to Rome, in the winter of 
1859, was nota fortunate one. Tis own heal was 
excellent during his sojourn there, bub several members 
of his family fell Hl, and he became very nervous sud 
longed to get away. Tn one of his letters he says :— 
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“T bitterly detest Rome, and shall rejoice to bid it farewell for- 
evor; and I fully acquicsco in all tho miseluef and ruin that has 
happened to 1t, from Nero's contlagiation downward, Iu fret, Fwish 
tho very site had licen obliterated before T over saw it.” 


Ve found solace, however, during the serics of domestic 
troubles (continued ilmess in his family) that befell, in- 
wriling memorandé for “The Marble Faun.” Te thus 
announces to me the beginning af the new romance: — 


“T inke some credit to myself for having sternly shut myself up 
for an horr or tivo almost every dey, and come to close grips with a 
tomanco which [ have been trying to icar out of iny mind. As for 
my suecess, I can’t say much; indeed, I don't know what to say ab 
all. I only know that I have produced what seems to bo a larger 
amount of saribble than cither of my former romances, and that 
portions of it interested mo a good deal whilo I was writing thom ; 
but T have had so many interruptions, from things to seo and things 
to suffer,+that the story has doveloped itself in a very imperfect way, 
and will have to bo rovised hereafter. I coukt finish it for the press 
in the time that Iam to remain here (till the 15th of April), but my 
brain is tired of it just now; and, besides, there are many objects that 
I shall regret not seeing hevealter, though I care very little about 
seeing them now; so I shall throw aside the romance, and take it 
up again next August at The Wayside.” 


Tle decided to be back in England carly in tho summer, 
and to sail for home in July. IIe writes to me from 
Rome : — 

“Tshall go home, I fear, with a heavy heart, not expecting to be 
very well contonted there... . .If T were but e&hnndrod times 
neher than T am, how very comfortable T could bel IT consider it a 
great piece of good fortnne that T have lad experiance of the discam- 
forts and miseries of Ituly, and did not go directly homo from Hug- 
land, Anything will seem like Paradise after n Roman winter, 

Tf Thad but s house fit to live in, 1 shonld be greatly moro rec- 
onciled to coming home; hut T am really ata loss to imagine how 
wo are to gqucoze oursolyes into that Tittle old cottage of mine, 
Woe had outgrown it before we emne myvay, and most of us ave 
tiviee as big now as wo were then. 

“T havo an attachment to the place, and should he sorry ta give 
itup; but I shall half ruin myself if I wy to culargo the house, and 
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quite if I build another, So what is to be dono ? Pray have some 
ptan for me before I get back; not that T think yor ean possibly hit 
on anything that will suit me... . Ushall retarn by way of Venieo 
and Geneva, spend two or three weeks ormore in Paris, and sail for 
home, as I said, inJuly. Tt wontd be an exceeding delight to me to 
meet you or Vieknor in England, or anywhere lso, Abany rile, ib 
wilt cheer my heart to see you all and the old Corner itself, when 7 
touch my dear native soil again.” 

I went abroad again in 1859, and found [awthorne 
back in England, working away diligently at “The Mur- 
ple Faun.” While travelling on the Continent, during 
the autumn I had constant letters from him, giving 
accounts of his progress on the new romance, TTe snys: 
«T get along more slowly than I expected, .... T£ I inis- 
take not, it will have some good chapters.” Writing on 
the 10th of October he tells me: — : 

“Tho romance is almost finished, a great heap of mannseript being 
already accumulated, and only a fow concluding chapters remaining 
behind, If hard pushed, I could have it ready for the press ina 
fortnight; but wiless the publishers |Smuh and Klder were to bring 

, out the*work in England| ave in ahurry, £ shall he somewhat longer 
aboutit, Thave found far more work to do upon it than] anticipal- 
ed. ‘To confess the truth, I admire it exceodingly at intervals, but 
am liable to cold fits, during which I think it the most internal non- 
sense, You ask for the title, Ihave not yet fixed upon one, but 
here ato some that have occurred to me ; neither of them exactly meets 
my idea: ‘Monto Beni; or, Tho Faun, A Romance.’ ‘The Romance 
ofa Faun.’ ‘The Fann of Monte Beni,’ ‘Monte Beni: 2 Romance, 
‘Miriam: a Romance,’ ‘Tilda: a Romance,’ ‘Donatello: a Romance,’ 
“The Faun sa Romanee,’ ' Marble and Man: a Romance!’ When you 
have read the work @which T especially wish you to do before ib goes 
to press), you will be able to select one of them, or imagine something 
better, There is an objection in my mind to au Ttalian nants, thongh 
perhaps Monte Boni might do. Neither do 1 wish, if £ em help it, 
to make the fantastic aspect of the book tov pronsinent by putting 
the Faun into the title-page.” 


Hawthorne wrote so intensely on his new story, that ho 
was quite worn down before he finished it, Lo reernit 
his strength he went to Redear, where the Invcing air of 
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the German Ocean soon counteracted the ill effect of 
overwork, “The Marble Faun” was in tho London 
prinling-office in November, and he seemed very glad to 
have it off his hands. Ilis letters to me at this time (L 
was slill on the Continent) were jubilant with hope. He 
was living in Leamington, and was constantly writing to 
me thei I should find the next two months more com- 
fortable in England than anywhere else, On the 1'7th ho 
writes :-— 

“The Italian spring commences in February, which is certainly an 
advantage, especially as from February to May is the most dis- 
agreeable portion of tho English year, But it is always summer by 
ahright coal-fre, We find nothing to complain of in the climate of 
Leamington, ‘lo be sure, wo cannot always sce our hands before us 
for fog; hut I like fog, and do not caro about sceing my hand before 
mo, We have thought of staying here till after Christmas and then 
going somewhere elso, — perhaps to Bath, perhaps to Devonshiro, 
But all this is uncertain, Leamington is not so desirable a residence 
in winter as in summer ; its great charm consisting in the many de- 
lightfal walls and drives, and in its neighborhood to interesting places, 
Thave quite finished the book (some timo ago) and have sent it to 
Smith and Elder, who tell me it is in the printer's hands, but I have 
received no proof-sheets, They wrote to request another title it- 
stend of the ‘Romance of Monte Beni,’ and I sent them their choice 
of a dozen, I don’t know what they have chosen; neither do I 
understand their objection to the above, Perhaps they don’t like 
tho book at all; but L shall not trouble myself about that, as long 
as they publish jt and pay me my £600, For my pmt, I think it 
much my besé Yomance ; but T can see some points whore it is open 
toassault. If it could havo appeared first in Amorica, it would have 
bean a safo thing... . 

“T mean to spond tho rest of my abodo in England in blessed 
iloncss: md as for my journal, in tho first place T have not got it 
hore; secondly, there ig nothing in ib that will do to publish,” 


Tlawthorne was, indeed, a consmumate artist, and I do 
not remember a single slovenly passage in all his ac- 
knowledged writings. It was a privilege, and one that 
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T can never suiliciently estimate, to have known him 
personally through so many years. Ile was wiliko any 
other author T have met, and thera wore qualities in 
his nature so sweet and commendable, that, through all 
his shy xeserve, they sometimes asserted themselves in 
marked and conspicuous manner, I have known rudo 
people, who were jostling him in a crowd, givo way ot 
the sound of his low and almost irresolute voice, so potent 
was the gentle spell of command that seemed born of hiv 
genius, 

Although he was apt to keep aloof from his kind, and 
did not hesitate frequently to announce by his manner 
that 





“Solitude to him 
With blithe socicty, who filled the iv 
Was gladness and involuntary songs,” 


I ever found him, like Milton’s Raphael, an “affihle” 
angel, and inclined to converse on whatever was Iman 
and good in life. 

Here are soine more extracts from the letters he wrote 
to me while he was engaged on “ho Marble Jann.” 
On the 11th of February, 1860, he writes from Loam 
ington in England (I was then in Italy) :— 


“T received your letter fiom Florenco, and conclude that you aro 
now in Rome, and probably enjoying ihe Carnival, -—a tame do- 
scription of which, by the by, Ihayo introduced into my Romanee, 

“T thank you most heartily for your kind wishos in favor ol’ tho 
fortheoming work, and sincerely join my own prayers to yours in 
its behalf, but without much confidence of a good result. My own 
opmion is, that I am not really a popular writer, and that what pops 
davity T have gained is chiefly negidental, and owing to other causes 
than my own kind or degice of merit, Possibly I may (or nny 
not) deserve something better than popularity; but looking at all 
my productions, and especially this latter one, with a coll ov eritical 
eye, I can seo that they do nob mako their uppeat to the popnlar 
mind. It is odd enongh, moreover, that my own individual taste is 
for quite another class of works than those whieh £inysclf ant able 
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to write, If bwore to meet with such books as mine, by another 
writer, I don't believe T should be able to get through them, 

#fo retin to my own moonshiny Romance ; its fate will soon 
be sottled, for Smith and Htder inean to publish on the 28th of this 
inonth, Poor Ticknor will have a tight sevatch to get his edition 
ont conlemporaneonsly; they having sent him the third volume 
only a week ago. I think, however, there wall be no dangor of 
piracy in America. Perhaps neboily ‘will think ib worth stoating. 
Give my hest regards to Wiltiam Story, and look well at his Cleo- 
patra, for yon will meet hor again in ono of the chapters which I wrote 
with most pleasure, If ho does not find himself famous honceforth, 
the fault will ho nono of mine, T, at least, have done my duty hy 
him, whatever @clinqueney there may bo on the part of athev evities. 

“Smith and Wilder persist in calling the book ‘‘lransfounation,’ 
which gives one tho idea of Harlequin in a pantomime ; but I have 
strictly enjoined upon Ticknor to call it ‘Lhe Marblo Faun; a Ro- 
mance of Monte Beni,’ ” 


In one of his lettors written at this period, referring to 
his design of going homo, ho says :— 


§T shall not have beon absent soven years till tho 5th of July 
next, and I scorn to touch Yankee soil sooner than that... . . As 
regards going home I alternate botween a longing and a dread,” 


Rejuning to London from the Continent, in April, T 
found this letter, written from Bath, awaiting my ar 
rival :— 


“You are welcome back, 1 rently hogan to fear that yor had been 
aseassinated among the Apomiines or ket in that onthyeale at 
Rome, I have tnken passages for all of us iu tho steumer which 
sails tho 16 of June. Your berths ae Nos. 19 and 20, T cn 
paged them with the understanding that yon might go eartior or hier, 
if you chose; but IT would advise you lo go on the 1th; in tho 
first placo, Hpeunnso tho slute-rooms for onr party ave tho mast cli- , 
gible in the ship; sevondly, hecause wo shatl otherwise mutually 
“lose the pleasure of each other's company, Besites, T consider it 
my duty, towards Tioknor and towards Boston, and America at 
large, to take you into custody and bring you home; for f know 
you will never como except upon compulsion. Leb mo know at 
ouce whether I am to uso force, 
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would; for you will havo discovered, by this tinue, that it isan andi 
cious attempt to impose a tissue of absurdities upon tha public hy tha 
mere at of style of nanative. I hardly hoped that it wonkl go 
down with Joln Bull; but then it is always my best point of 
writing, to undortnke such a task, and I rewly pul whab strength | 
have into many purts of this book. \ 


“Tho English critics generally Qvith two or threo unimportaub + 


exceptions) have been sufliciently favorable, and the revidw in the 


Times awarded the highest praise of all, At home, too, the notices” 


have been very kind, so faras they have come under my eye, Lowell 
had a good one in the Atlantic Monthly, and Tlillard an excellent 
one in the Courier; and yestorday 1 icceived a sheet of the May 
number of tho Atlantic containing a really keen and profound 
article by Whipplo, in which ho goes over all my works, and recog~ 
nizes that element of unpopularity which (as nobody knows better 
than mysolf) pervades them all, I agico with almost oll he says, 
except that I am conscious of not deserving nearly so mucly 
praise, When I get home, I will try to writo a more genial book ; 
but the Devil himself always seems to geb into my inksland, and T 
can only exorcise him by pensfal aé a time. 

“T am, coming to London very soon, und mean to spend a forl- 
night of next month there. I have been quite homesick through 
this past dreary winter, Did you ever spend a winter in Mnglnd ? 
If not; reservo your ultimate conclusion about the country mati 
you have done so,” . 

We met in London carly in May, and, as our lodgings 
were not far apart, we were frequently together. 1 recall 
many pleasant dinners with him and mutual frionds in 
various charming seasido and country-side places. ‘Wo 
used to take a run down to Greenwich or Blackwall once ov 
twice a week, and a trip to Richmond was always gratoful 
to him. Bennoch was constantly planning # day's happi- 
ness for his friend, and the hours at that pleasunl season 
of the year were not long enough for ow delights, In 
London we strolled along the Strand, dey aller day, now 
diving into Bolt Court, in pursuit of Joluison’s where- 
abouts, and now stwnbling around the Tomple, where 
Goldsmith at one time had his quarters, TLawthome 
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was never weary of standing on London Bridge, and 
watching the steamers plying up and down the Thames. 
I was much amused by his manner towards importu- 
nate and sometimes impudent beggars, scores of whom 
would attack us even in the shortest walk. IIe had a 
mild way of making a severe and cutting remark, which 
used to remind me of a little incident which Charlotte 
Cushman once related to me. She said a man in the 
gallory of a theatro (I think she was on the stage at tho 
time) made such a disttrbanco that the play could not 
proceed. Cries of “Throw him over” arose {rom all parts 
of the house, aud the noise became furious. All was 
tumultuous chaos until a sweet and gentle femalo voice 
was heard in the pit, exclaiming, “No! I pray you don’t 
throw him over! I beg of you, dear friends, don’t throw 
him over, but — hill him where he is.” 

One of our most royal times was at a parting dinner 
at the house of Barry Cornwall. Among the notables 
present wore Kinglake and Leigh Tut, Our kind- 
hearted host and his admirable wile greatly delighted in 
Hawthorne, and they made this occasion a most gtateful 
one to him, Tremember when we went up to the draw- 
ing-room to join the ladies after dinner, the two dear old 
poels, Leigh Hunt and Barry Cornwall, mounted tho 
stairs with their arms round cach other in a very tender 
and loving way. Hawthorne often referred to this svone 
as one he would not have imissed for a great deal, 

Ilis renewed intercourse with Motloy in England gavo 
him peculiar plensure, and his genius found an ardent 
admirer in the eminent historian, Ilo did not go meh 
into society at thal time, but there were a few houses in 
London where he always seemed happy. 

T met him one night at a gical eyening-party, looking 
on from a nook a little removed from the full glare of the 
sotrée, Soon, however, it was whispered about that the 
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famous American romance-wriler was in the room, ead 
an enthusiastic English lady, a genuine adiniver and 
intelligent reader of his books, ran for her alin and 
attacked him for “a few words and his nue at the ond,” 
Ue looked dismally perplexed, and turning to mo said 
imploringly in a whisper, “ For pity’s sake, what shall 1 
write? I can’t think of a worl to add ta my name, 
Help me to something.” Thinking him partly in fan, 
I said, “Wrile an original couplet, —this one, for in- 


stance, — 
: *When this you see, 


Remember ie,'” 


and to my amazement ho stepped forward at onee to the 
table, wrote the foolish lines J had suggested, and, shut- 
ting the book, handed it very contentedly to the happy 
lady. 

We sailed from England together in the month of June, 

“as we had previously arranged, and our voyage home was, 
to say the Icast, an unusual one. We had calm summer, 
moonlight weather, with no storms. Mrs. Stowe was on 
board, and in her own cheery and delightful way she 
enlivened the passage with some capitel stories of her 
ealy life, 

When wo arrived ab Queenstown, the captain an- 
nounced to us that, as the ship would wait there six 
hours, wo might go ashore and sec something of ou 
Trish friends, So wo chartered several jamnting-curs, 
after much tribulation and delay in arranging tovms with 
the drivers thereof, and started off on a mony exploring 
expedition. I remember there was a good deal of racing 
up and down tho hills of Queenstown, muelt shouting 
and. laughing, and crowds of beggars howling after us lor 
pence and beer. The Irish jaunting-car is a peculiar 
institution, and we all sab with our legs dangling over 
the road in a “dim and porilous way.” Occasionally a 
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horse would give out, for the animals were sad specimens, 
poorly fed and wofully driven. We were alinost devoured 
by the yagamuflins that ran beside our wheels, and I 
remember the “sad civility” with which Hawthorne ro- 
garded their clamors. We had provided oursclves before 
slarling with much small coin, which, however, gave out 
during our first mile. Tfawthorne attempted to explain 
ow: inability further to supply their demands, having, as 
he said to them, nothing less than a sovercign in his 
pocket, when a voice from the crowd shouted, “ Bedad, 
yout honor, I can change that for yo”; and the knaye 
actually did it on the spot. 

» Wawthorne’s love for the sen amounted to a passionate 
worship; and while I (the worst sailer probably on this 
planet) was longing, spite of the good company on hoard, 
to reach land as soon as possible, Llawthorne was con- 
stantly saying in his quict, earnest way, “T should like to 
sail on and on forever, and never touch the shore again,” 
Tfe liked to stand alone in the hows of the ship and seo 
the sun go down, and he was never tired of walking the 
deck at midnight. I used to watch his dark, solitey 
figure under the stars, pacing up and down some unfre- 
quented part of the vessel, musing and half melancholy. 
Sometimes he would lie down beside me and cominiserate 
my unquiet condition. Scasiekness, ho declared, ho could 
not understand, and wes constantly recommending most 
extraordinary dishes and drinks, “all made ont of the 
artist's Iain,” which he said wore sovereign remedies for 
nautical Hnoss, 1 remember to this day some of the 
preparations which, in his revelry of finey, he would 
advise me ta take, a ferrago of goad things almost 
tivalling “Oheron’s Teast,’ spread out “so daintily in 
Trerrick’s “Hesperides,” [lo thought, ab first, if 1 eonld 
hear a few rov’s eges beaten up by a mermaid on a 
dolphin’s back, T might be benefited, Ue decided that a 
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gruel made from a sheaf of Robin Tfoud’s arrows would 
be strengthening, When sufieving pain, “a vight pude 
willie-wanght,” or a stiff cup of hemlock of the Socrates 
brand, before retiring, he considered very good, ITo snid 
he had heard recommended a dose of salty distilled from 
tho tears of Niobe, bul he did n’t approve of that romody, 
He observed that he had a high opinion of hearty fool, 
such as potted owl with Minerva sauce, airy longues of 
sirens, slowed ibis, livers of Roman Capitol geese, tho 
wings of a Phonix not too much done, love-lorn night- 
ingales cooked briskly over Aladdin’s lamp, chicken-pies 
made of fowls raised ly Mrs. Carey, Nautilus chowder, 
and the like. Fruit, by all means, should always bo’ 
taken by an uneasy victim at sea, especially Atalanta 
pipping and purple grapes raised by Bacchus & Co, 
Examining my garments one day as I lay on deck, he 
thought J was not warmly enough clad, and he reeom- 
mended, before I tock another voyage, that T should fit 
myself out in Liverpool with a good warm shirt from tho 
shop of Nessus & Co, in Bold Strevt, where F could also 
find stout seven-league boots to keep out thé damp. Tle 
knew another shop, he said, where I could Imy raven- 
down stockings, and sable clouds with a silver lining, 
most warm and comfortable for a sca voyage. 

' His own appetite was excollent, and day aller duy he 
used to come on deck after dinner and deseribe to ma 
what he had eaten, Of course his accounts were always 
exaguerations, for my amusement. I remember one night 
he gave me a running enalogue of what food ho had 
parlaken during the day, and the suin total was convuls- 
ing from ils absurdity. Among the viands he had 
consumed, I remember he stated there were “severnl 
yards of steak,” and a “whole warrenful of Welsh mb- 
bits.” The “divine spirit of umor” was upon him 
during many of those days at gea, and he revelled in it 
like a careless child. 


* 
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That was a voyage, indeed, long to he remembered, and 
T shall ever look back upon it as the most satisfactory 
“gea ium” 1 ever happened to experience. T have 
sailed many a weary, watery mile since then, bub JZaw- 
thorne was not on board ! 

The summer after his arrival home he spent quietly in 
Concord, al the Wayside, and illness in his family made 
him at tines unusually sad. In one of lis notes to me 
he says: — 

“T am continually reminded nowadays of a response which I 
once henrd a dranken sailor make to a pious genlleman, who 
asked lum how he felt, ‘Pretty d—d miserable, thank Godt! It 
yery well expresses iny thorough discomfort and forced acquics- 
ecney,” : 

Occasionally he wrote requosting me to make a change, 
here and there, in the new arlition of his works then 
passing ‘through the press. On the 23d of September, 
1860, he writes :-— 

"Please to append the following note to the foot of the page, at 
the commencemaent of the story called ‘Dr, Ieidegger's Experiment, 
in tho ‘Twice-'old Tales’: ‘In an English Review, not long since, I 
have beon accused of plagiarizing tho iden of this story from a 
chapter in one of the novels of Alexander Dumas. ‘There has un- 
doubtedly been a plagiarism, on one side or the other; but as my 
story was written a good deal more than Gwenty years ago, and as 
tho novel is of considerably more reeont date, I take pleasure in, 
thinking that M. Dumns has done mo the honor to apprepriate ono 
of tho fancifid conceptions af my cartier days, Ia is hoartily wel- 
como to it; nor is it the only instance, by many, in which the great 
French romaueer has exereisott tho privilege of commanding genius 
hy confiseating tho intelleetual property of loss famous people to his 
own use and behoof? 

Hawthorne was a diligent reader of the Bible, and 
when sometimes, in my ignorant way, I would question, 
in e proof-shect, his uso of a word, ha would almost 
always vefer me to the Bible as his authority. Tt was a 
great pleasure to hear him talk about the Book of Job, 
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and his voice would be tremulous with feeling, as ho 
sometimes quoted a touching passage from the New 
Testament. In one of his letters he says to ine: — 


Did not T suggest to you, last summer, tho publication of tho 
Bible in ten or tyyelye 12mo volumes? I think it would havo great 
sucess, and, at least (but, as a publisher, T suppose this is the very 
smallest of your cares), it would result in tho salvation of a great 
many souls, who will never find their way to heayen, if Jofb to lon 
it from the inconvenient editions of the Scriptures now in use. Ibis 
very singular that this form of publishing the Bible ina single bulky 
or closely printed volume should be so long contmued. Tt was fast 
adopted, I suppose, as being the universal mode of publication at 
the time when the Bible was translated. Shakespeare, and the other 
old’ dramatists and poets, were first pallshed in tho same form; 
but all of them have long since been broken into dozens and scoes 
of portable and icadable volumes; and why not the Bible?” 


During this period, after his return from Europe, I saw 
him frequently at the Wayside, in Concord. IIe now 
seemed happy in the dwelling he had put in order for 
the calm and comfort of his middle and Jater life, Tle 
had added a tower to his house, in which he could be 
safe from intrusion, and where he could muso and write, 
Never was poet or romancer more fitly shrined, Drum- 
mond at Ifawthornden, Scott at Abbotsford, Dickens at 
Gad’s Hill, Tnving at Sunnyside, were not more appro- 
priately sheltered. Shut up in his tower, he could escape 
from the tumult of life, and bo alone with only the birds 
and the bees in concert outside his easement. The viow 
from this apartment, on evory side, was lovely, and Tlaw- 
therne enjoyed the charming prospect as l have known 
few men to enjoy nature, 

His favorite wall lay near his house,— indeed it was 
part of his own grounds, — a little hillside, where he had 
worn a foot-path, and where he might be found in good 
weather, when not employed in the tower, While walk- 
ing to and fro on this bit of rising gronnd he meditated 
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and composed innumerable romances that were never 
written, as well as some that were. Here he. first an- 
nounced 19 me Ins plan of “The Dolliver Romance,” 
mul, from what he told me of his design of the story as 
jb existed in his mind, T thought it would have been the 
greatest of his books. An enchanting memory is loft of 
that morning when ho laid out the whole story before ine 
adhe intended to write it. The plot was a grand one, and 
T tried to tell him how much I was impressed by it. Very 
soon after our interview, he wrate to me :— 


“Tn compliance with your exhortations, Thavo hegun to think 
seilously of that story, not, as yet, with ® pon in my hand, dnt, 
trudging to and fro on my hilllop. . , . . I don't mean to lol you'seo 
the first chapters till I have writton the final sontence of the story, 
Indoad, the fist chapters of a story onght always to be tho Iasi 
written... ..If yor want me to write a good book, send moa 
gol pen; not a gold one, for they seldom suit mo ; but apen flextblo 
and captcious of mk, and that will not grow sti and rheumatic the 
moment I get atlached toi, LT never met with a good pen in my 
Vito.” 

Time went on, the war broke out, and ho had not the 
heart 10 go on with his new Romanec. During the month 
of April, 1862, he made a visit to Washington with his 
friend Ticknor, te whom he was greatly attached. While 
on this visil 10 the capital he sat to Leutze for a portrait, 
He took a special fancy to the artist, aut, while he was 
silting to him, wrote a long Jetler to me ILere ig an 
extract from it: — 


“T stay here only while Lovtze finishes a portrait, which I think 
will he the best ever painted of the same mnvorlhy subjoat, Ona 
chavin it must needs have, — an aspect of intmortal jullity and well 
to-doness ; for Leutze, when the silting begins, gives mie a first- 
rate cigar, and when he sers me ge(ting tired, ho brings outa bottle 
of splendid champagne; and we quae) and smoked yesterday, in 
a blessed state of muteal good-will, for three hours and a helt, daring 
which the picturo made a really miraenlous progress, Loutze is the 
Dest of fellows." 
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In the-same leiter he thus describes the sinking of the 
Cumberland, and I know of nothing finer in ils way : — 


“Tseo in a newspaper that Hales is going to write a song on tha 
sinking of the Cumberland ; and feeling it to be a subject of national 
importance, it oes to me that he might like to know her present 
condition. She hes with her three masts sticking up out of the 
water, and carcened over, the water heing nearly on a lovel with 
her maintop, —I mean that first landing-plaeo from the deck of the 
vessel, after climbing the shrouds, ‘the rigging does not appear at 
all damaged, There is ® tattered bit of a pennant, about a foot and 
a half long, fluttering from the tip-top of one of tho masts; but 
the flag, the ensign of the ship (which never was struck, thank 
God), is under water, so as to be quite invisiblo, being attached to 
the gaff, I think thoy call it, of the mizzon-mast; and though this 
bald description makes nothing of it, I never saw anything so glo- 
xiously forloin as those three masts. I did not think it was in ma 
to be so moved hy any spectacle of the kind, Bodies stilt ocension- 
ally float up from it, The Seeretary of the Navy says she shall lio 
there till she gocs to pieccs, but I suppose by and by they will sell 
her tosome Yankee for the valve of her old iron. 

“PS. My hair ically is not so white as this pholograph, which I 
enclose, makes me, ‘The sun scems 10 take an infernal pleasure in 
making mo venerable, —as if I were as old as himself” 


Hawthorne has rested so long in the twilight of im- 
personality, that I hesitate sometimes to reveal the man 
even to his warmest admirers. This very day Sainte- 
Beuve has mada me feol a fresh reluctance in waveiling 
my friend, and there seems almost a roproof in these 
swords, from the eloquent French anthor ; — 


“We know nothing or nearly nothing of tho life of La Brnyére, 
and this obsemity adds, it has been remarkud, to the ofvet of his 
work, and, it may he snid, to the piquant happiness of his destiny. 
If there was not a single line of his unique book, avhich from tho 
first instant of its publication did not &ppear and remain in the clear 
light, so, on the othor hand, there was not one individual detail re- 
garding ‘the authdr whieh was well known, Every ray of tha een~ 
tury fell upon each page of the book and the fhea of the man whe 
held it open in his hand was veiled from our sight.” 
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Beautifully said, as usual with Suinte-Beuye, but 1 
venture, notwithstanding such eloyucnt warning, ta pro- 
ceed. 

After his yveturn home from Washington Tawthome 
sent to me, daring the month of May, an article for the 
Aulantie Monthly, which he entitled “ Chiefly about War- 
Matters.” Tho paper, excellently well clone throughow, 
of course, contained a personal description of President 
Linen, which I thought, considered as a portrait af a 
living man, and drawn by TWawthorne, ib would nof be 
wise or tasteful to print. Tho office of au editor is a 
disagreeable one sometimes, and the cage of Tlawthorne 
on Lincoln disturbed ma not a litle. After reading the 
manuscript, I wrote to the author, and asked his per- 
mission to omit his description of the President's per- 
sonal appearance, As usual,—for he was the kindest and 
sweetest of contributors, the most good-natured and the 
most amenable man to advise I aver knew, — he consented 
to my proposal, and allowed me to print the article with 
the alterations. If any one will turn to the papdr in the 
Atlantic Monthly (it is in the number for July, 1862), 
it will be observed there are several notes; all of these 
were wribten by Iawthorne himself. Ie complied with 
my request without a murmur, bub he always thought I 
was wrong in my decision, Ie said the whole deserip- 
tion of the inlerviow and the President’s personal appear- 
auce were, to his mind, the only parts of the article worth 
publishing. “What a terrible thing,’ he complained, 
"it is to try to let off a little bit of tauth into this mnis- 
eralile humbug of a world!” President Lincoln is dead, 
and ag Hawthorne ones wrote to me, “ Upon my honor, it 
seems 10 me the passage omitted has an historical value,” 
I will copy here verbatim what I advised my friend, 
hoth on his own account and the President’s, not bo print 
nine years ago, Tawthorne and bis party had gone into 
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ihe President's room, annexed, as he says, as superni- 
meraries to a deputation from a Massachusetts whip- 
factory, with a present of a splendid whip to the Chief 


Magistrate : — é 


“By and by thero was a little stir on the staficase and in the 
passage way, and in lounged a tall, looso-jomted figme, of ah ex- 
aggerated Yankee port and demeanor, whom (as being about the 
homelicsét_ man I ever saw, yet by no means repulsive av disagreca~ 
ble) it was impossible not to recognize as Unele Abe. ; 

" Unquestionably, Western man though he be, and Kentuckian by 
birth, President Lincoln is the essontial remesentative of all Yau- 
keea, and the veiitable specimen, physically, of what the world 
seems determined to regaid as our characteristic qualities. It is the 
strangest and yet the fittest thmg in the jumble of human: vicissi- 
tudes, that he, out of so many millions, unlooked for, unselected by 
any intelhgible process that could be based upon his genuine quali- 
ties, unknown to thoso who chose him, and unsuspeeted of what 
endowments may adapt him for his tremendous responsibility, 
should have found tho way open for him to fling his Inuk person- 
ality into the chai of state, —where, T presume, it wag his first 
impulse to throw his legs on tho conneil-table, and tell the Cabinnt 
Ministérs a story, There is no describing his lenglhy awkward- 
ness, nor the uncouthness of his movement; and yot it secmed ag 
if I had been in the habit of secing him daily, and had shaken 
hands with lim o thousand times in some village streot ; 80 
trug was he to the aspect of the pattern American, though 
with a certain extravagance which, possibly, I oxaggeratet still 
further by the delighted eagerness with which I took it in, If put 
to guess his calling and liyehhood, I should have taken him for 
a couniry schoolmaster as saon as anything olse, To was diessod in 
a rusty black frock-coat and pantatoons, unbrushad, and worn so 
faithfully that tho suit had adapted itsolf to the curves and angulari~ 
ties of his figure, and had grown to be an outor skin of the mon, 
He had shabby shppers on his fect. Ths hair was black, still un- 
mixed with gray, stiff, somewhat bushy, and had appatontly heon 
acquainted with neither brush nor comb that mousing, after the 
disarrangement of the pillow ; and as toa nighteap, Uncle Abo prob- 
ably knows nothing of such cffemmacics. Ilis complexion is darle 
and sallow, betokening, I fear, an insalubrious atmosphero mound 
-the White House; he hag thick black eycbrows and an impending 
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byow; his nose is large, and the lines about his mouth are very 
slyongly defined, 

‘“The whole physiognomy is as coarse a one as you would mect 
anywhere in the length and breadth of the Sintes; bul, withal, it 
is redeemed, illuminated, softened, and brightened hy a kindly 
though serious loole out of lis eyes, and an expression of homely 
sagacity, that seems weighted with rich resualls of village experi- 
ence, A great deal of native senso; no hookish cultivation, no re- 
finement; honost at heart, and thoroughly so, and yet, in some sort, 
sly, — at loust, endowed wilh a sort of tact aud wisdom that aro 
alin to craft, and would impel him, T think, fo tale an antagonist in 
flank, rather than lo make a bull-ran at him right in front, But, 
on the wholo, I liked this sallow, qneer, sagacious visage, with (he 
homely human sympathies that warnicd it; and, for my small share 
in the matter, would as tief have Uncle Aue for a ruler ag any man 
whom it would have been practicable to put. in his pluco. 

“Tmmediately on his entrance Une President accosted our mem- 
ber of Congress, who had us in chatye, and, witha comnionl twist of 
his face, mado somo jocular remark about the longth of his breakfast, 
Ie then greeted us all round, not waiting for an introduction, but 
shaking and squeezing overybody’s hand with the utmost cordiality, 
whother tho individual’s name was announced to him or not, Tis 
manner towards us was wholly without pretence, bat yet had a kind 
of natural dignity, quite suficiont to keep the forwardest of us from 
clapping him on the shoulder and asking for astory. A mutual ac- 
quaintance being established, our leader took the whip out of its 
case, and began to read the address of prosentation, ‘Tho whip was 
an exceedingly fong ono, its handle wrought in ivory (by some 
artist in the Massachusetts Stato Prison, I believe), and ornamentod 
with a medallion of tho President, and other equally heautisal devices ; 
and along its whole length there was a succession of golden banda and 
ferrules, ‘The addvess was shortce than the whip, but equally well 
made, consisting chiefly of an explanatory destription of these ar. 
tistio dosigns, and closing with a hint that the gift was a anggostiva 
and omblomatic one, and that the President would recognize the use 
to which such an instrument should be put. 

“This suggestion gave Uncle Aho rather a delicate task in his 
reply, because, slight as tho matter seemed, it apparently called for 
some declaration, or intimation, or faint foreshadowing of polley in 
reference to the conduct of the war, and the final treatment of the 
Rebels, But the President's Yankco aptness and not-to-be-caught- 
ness stood him in good stead. and he jerked or wheoled himealf ont 
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of the dilemma with an uncouth dexterity that was entirely in 
character ; although, without his gesticulation of eyo and mouth, — 
and especially the flourish of the whip, with which ho imagined him- 
self touching up a pair of fat horses, —I doubt whether his words 
would be worth recording, even if I eouldremembor them, ‘The gist 
of the reply was, that he accepted the whip as an emblem of peace, 
not punishment; and, this great affair over, wo retired out of the 
presence in high good-humor, only regrotting that we could not havo 
seen the President sit down and fold up hislegs (which is saict to ho 
& most extraordinary spectacle), or have heard him tell ono of thoso 
delectable stories for which he is so celebrated. A good many 
of them are afloat upon the common tall of Washington, and aro 
certainly the aptest, pithiest, and funnicst little things imaginable; 
though, to be snre, they smack of the frontier freedom, aud would 
not always bear repetition in a drawing-room, or on the immaculate 
page of the Atlantic.” 

So runs the passage which caused some good-natured 
discussion nine years ago, between the contributor and 
the editor, Perhaps Iwas squeamish nob to have been 
willing to print this matter at that time. Some persons, 
no doubt, will adopt that opinion, but as both President 
and author have long ago met on the other side of criti- 
cism and magazines, we will leave the subject to their 
decision, they being most interested in the transaction, 
I did what seemed best in 1862, In 1871 “ cireum- 
stances have changed ” with both parties, and I yonture 
to-day what I hardly dared then. 


Whenever I look at Hawthorne’s portrait, and that is 
pretiy often, some new trait or anecdote or reminis- 
cence comes up and clamors to be made known to those 
who feel an interest in it, But time and cternity call 
loudly for mortal gossip to be brief, and [ must hasten to 
my last session over that child of genius, who first saw 
the light on the 4th of July, 1804. 

One of his favorite books was Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
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Walter Scott, and in 1862 I dedieatet to him the 
Household Edition of that work. When he reeoiver tho 
first volume, he wrote to mo a letter of which I am so 
proud that I keep it among my best trensures, 


“Tam exceedingly gratified by the dedication, Tdo not deserva 
sohigh an honor; but ifyou think me wortly, it is enough to make 
the compliment in the highest degreo acceptable, no matter who 
may dispute my title to it, T care move for your good opinion 
than for that of a host of critics, and have an excollent reason for 
so doing; inasmuch as my llerary suecess, whatever it has beon 
or may be, is tho result of my connection with you. Somehow or 
other you smote the rock of public sympathy on my behalf, and a 
stream gashed forth in sullicient quantily to quench my thurs 
thongh not to drown me, I think no anthor can ever have had 
publisher that he valued so much as I domino," 


He began in 1862 to send me some articles from his 
English Jowmal for the Atlantic magazine, which he 
afterwards collected into a velumo and called “ Our Old 
Home.” On forwarding ono for December of that year 
he says :— 

“T hope you will like it, for the subject scemed interesting to moe 
when I was on tho spot, but I always feel a singular despondency 
and heaviness of heart in reopening thoso old journals now, Tlow- 
ever, if I can make readable sketches ont of them, it is no matter” 


Jn the same letter he tells mo he has heen re-reading 
Scott's Life, and ho suggests some additions to the con- 
cluding volume. Ile says: —~ 


“Tf the last volumo is not already printed and stereotyped, T 
think you onght to insert in iL an explanation of all thal ja Tot, 
maystorious in the formor yolunes, —~ the namo and funily of the lady 
ho was in love with, ote, Tt is desirable, too, to know what havo 
been the fortunes and final catastrophes of his family and intimato 
friends since his death, down to aa recont a poriod ag tho death of 
Lockhart, All such matter would make your edition moro valuable; 
and I see no reason why you should be bound by tho deference to 
living conncetions of the family that may provent tho Mnglish pub- 
lishers from inserting these particulars, Wo stand in tho light of 
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posterity to them, and have the privileges of posterity. ....1 
should be glad to know something of the personal character and Sifo 
of his eldest son, and whether {as I have heard) he was ashamed of 
hig father for being a literary man. In short, fifty pages devated to 
such elucidation would make the edition unique. Do come and seo 
us before the leaves full.” 

While he was engaged in copying out and rewriting his 
papers on England for the magazine he was despondent 
about their reception by the public. Speaking of them, 
one day, to me, he said: “We must remember that there 
ig a good deal of intellectual ice mingled with this wine 
of memory.” He was sometimes so dispirited during the 
war that he was obliged to postpone his contributions for 
sheer lack of spirit to goon. Near the close of the year 
1862 he writes : — 

“Tam delighted at what you tell me about the kind appreciation 
of my articles, for I feel rather gloomy about them mysolf, I an 
really much encouraged by what you say ; not but what I am sensi- 
blo that you mollify me with » good deal of soft soap, hut it ig sleil- 
fully applied and offects all you intend it should. . . . . I cannot como 
to Boston to spend mors than a day, just at present. It would suit 
me better to come for a visit when the spring of next year is 9 little 
advanced, and if you renew your hospitable proposition then, I 
shall probably be glad to accept it; though I have now beon a 
hermit go long, that the thought affects mo somewhat as il would to 
invite a lobster or a crab to step out of his shell.” 


He continued, during the carly months of 1868, to 
send now and then an article for the magazine from 
his Euglish Note-Books, On the 22d of February he 
writes :— 


“ Hora is another article. I wish it would not be so wrotehadly 
long, but there ara many things which I shall find no opportu- 
nity to say unless I say them now; so the article grows under my 
hand, and one part of it seems just about as well worth printing as 
another, TZenven secs fit to visit me with an unshakable conviction 
that all this series of articles is good for nothing; but that is nove 
of my business, provided the public and yon are of a different opin- 
fon. If you think any part of it can be left out with advantage, 
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you are quite at liberty to do so. Probably T have nob put Leigh 
Tht quite high onough for your sentiments respecting him; but no 
more genie characterization and enticism (60 fav as the writer's 
purpose to be true goes) was over done, Jt is vory Hight, T might 
have made more of it, but should not have improved it 

“T mean to write two more of these articles, and then hold my 
hand, I intend to come to Boston before tho enc of this weok, if 
the weather is good. It must be nearly or quito six months sinco I 
was there! T wonder how many peoplo thore are in the world who 
would keep thew nerves in tolerably good order through sueh 2 
length of neatly solitary unprisonment?” 


Tadvised him to begin to put the serics in order for 
a volume, and to preface the book with his “Consular 
Uxperiences.” On the 18th of April he writes :— 


“T don’t think tho public will bear any more of this sort of 
thing... .. I had a lotter from —, the othor day, in which ho 
sends me the enclosed verses, and [ think ho would like to have 
thom published in the Atlantic, Do it if you like, I pretond to no 
judgment in pootry, Te also sent this epithalamium by Mis, ——, 
and I doubt not tho good Jady will be pleased to seo it copied into 
one of our American newspapers with a few laudatory remarks, 
Can’t you do it in the Transcript, and send her a copy? You can- 
not imagine how a little praise jollifies us poor authors to the mar- 
vow of our bones, Consider, if you had not heen a publisher, you 
would certainly have been one of our wretched tribe, and thereforo 
ought to havo e follow-feclmg for us. Let Michacl Angelo write tho 
remarks, if you hayo not the tine,” 

(“Michaol Angelo” was a clover little Dish-boy who 
had the care of my room, TIawthorne conceived a fancy 
for the lad, and liked to hear stories of his smart replies 
to persistent authors who called during my whsence with 
unpromising-looking munuseripls.) On the 380th of 
April he writes: —~ 

“T sond the article with which tho yolume is to commence, ant 
you ean begin printing it whenever yon like, I ean think of no 
better tile than this, ‘Our Old Ilomo; a Series of Unglish 


Sketches, by,’ ete. I submit to your judgment whether it would 
noti bo well to print these ‘Consular Experiences’ in the volume 
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syithout depriving them of any freshness they may have by previ- 
ous publication in the magazine? 

“Tho article has some of the features that attract tho enriosity of 

the foolish public, being made up of personal narrativo and gossip, 
with a fow pungencics of personal satire, which will not be the less 
effective because the reader can scarecly find out who was tho indi- 
vidual meant, Iam not without hope of drawing down upon my- 
self a good deal of critical severity on this score, and would gladly 
incur more of it if I could do so without seriously deserving con- 
sure, 
“@ho story of the Doctor of Divinity, I think, will provo a good 
card in this way, It is every bit true (like the other anecdotes), only 
not told so darkly as it might have been for the reverend gentleman, 
I donot believe thero is any danger of his identity being ascertained, 
and do not care whether it is or no, as it could only be done by the 
impertinent researches of other people, It seems to mo quite essen- 
tial to have some novelty in the collected volume, and, if possible, 
somothing that may excite a little discussion and remark, But de- 
cide for yourself and me; and if you coneludo not to publish it in 
the magazine, I think I can concoct another article in season for the 
August number, if you wish, After tho publication of tho volume, 
it seems to mo the public had better have no more of them, 

« J—~ has been telling ug a mythical story of your lending to 
walk with him fiom Cambridge to Coneoid, We should bo delighted 
to see you, though more for our own sakes than yours, for our as- 
pect hore is still a little winterish, When you come, let it be on 
Saturday, and stay till Monday. Iam hungry to talk with you.” 

T was enchanted, of course, with the “Consular Expe- 
riences,” and find from his letters, written at that time, 
that he was made specially happy by the encomiums [ 
could not help sending upon that inimitable sketch. 
When the “Old Home” was nearly all in typo, he began 
to think about a dedication to the book. On the 3d of 
May he writes: — 

“Tam of threo minds about dedicating tho volume, Tirst, it 
seoms due to Frank Pierco (as he put mo into the position where I 
made all those profound observations of English scenery, life, and 
character) to insoribe it to him with a few pages of friendly and ex- 
plonatory talk, which also would be very gratifying to my own life- 


long affection for him. 
be 
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“Secondly, I want to say something to Bennoch to show him 
that I am thoroughly mindful of all his hospitality and kindness; 
and I suppose he might be pleased to sce his name at the hoad of a 
book of mine, 

“Phirdly, I am not convinced that it is worth while lo inscribe it 
to anybody, We will sce hereafter.” 


The book mayed on slowly through the press, and he 
seemed more than commonly nervous about the proof- 
sheels, On the 28th of May he says in a note to mo: ~ 


“Tn a proof-sheet of ‘Our ON Tlome’ which Tsent yon to-day 
(page 43, ar 4, or 6 or chereabont) T corrected a line thas, ‘ possessing 
a happy faculty of sceing my own interest’ Now as the public in- 
terest was my sole and individual object while T held office, I think 
that as 9 matter of scanty justice to myscif, tho line ought to stand 
thug, ‘ possessing a happy fhoulty of seeing my own inter ost and the 
public’s” Even then, you sec, I only give myself credit for half the 
disinterestedness I really felt. Pray, by all means, havo it altored ag 
ahove, oven if the pago is stereotyped ; whieh it can’t have been, as 
the proof is now In the Concord post-office, and you will have it at 
the same time with this, 

“Wo are getting into full leaf hore, and your walk with J~——_ 
might come off any time.” 

An arrangement was made with the liberal house of 
Smith and Elder, of London, to bring oul “Our Old 
Tome” on the same day of ils publication in Boston. 
On the Ist of July Hawthorne wrote to me from the 
Wayside ag follows : ~ 


“Yam delighted with Smith and Ekter, or rathor with you; for 
it is you that squeeze (ho English sovereigns out of the poor devils, 
On my own behalf I nover could have thought of asking moro than 
£60, tnd should hardly have expeeted to get £10; T look upon 
the £180 as tho only trustworthy finds I have, our own money 
heing of such a gascous consistency, Ty tho time I enn draw for 
it, I expect it will be worth at least fiflcon hundred dollars, 

“T shall think over the prefatory matter for ‘Our Old Tomo! to- 
day, and will write it to-morrow, Tt requires some little thought 
and polioy in order to say nothing amiss at this time; for I intend 
to dedicate the book to Frank Pierce, come what may, Ib ghall 
reach you on Friday morning, 
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“We find —— a comfortable and desirable guest lo have in 
the house. My wife likes her hugely, and for my part, 1 had no 
idea that there was such a sensible woman of letters in tho 
world, She is just as healthy-minded as if sho had never touched 
* apen. Iam glad she had a pleasant time, and hope she will come 


back. 
“T mean to come to Boston whenever I can Le sure of a cool 


day. 
« What a prodigious length of time you stayed among the moun- 


tains | . 
“You ought not to assume such liberties of absence without the 


consent of your fijends, which I hadly think you would get, J, at 
least, want you always within attainable distance, even though 1 
never see you. Why can't you conic and stay a day or two with 
us, aud drink some spruce beer?” 

Those weve troublous days, full of war gloom and 
general despondency. ‘The North ‘was naturally suspi- 
cious of all public men, who did not bear a conspicugus 
part in helping to pul down the Rebellion. General 
Pierce had been President of the United States, and was 
not identified, to say the least, with the greab party which, 
favored the vigorous prosecution of the war. Ifawthorne 
proposed to dedicate his new book to « very dear friend, 
indeed, but in doing so he would draw, public attention in 
a marked way to an unpopular name. Several of Iaw- 
thorne’s friends, on learning that he intended Lo inscribe 
his book to Franklin Pierce, camo to me and begged that 
I would, if possible, help Hawthorne to see that he ought 
not to do anything to jeopardize the eurrency of his new 
volume, Accordingly I wrote to him, just what many 
of his frionds had said to me, and this is his reply to my 
letter, which bears date the 18th of July, 1863: —- 

“T thank you for your note of the 15th instant, and hava delayed 
my reply thus long in order to ponder deeply on your advice, 
smoke cigars over it, and see what it might bo possiblo for me to 
do towards taking it, I find that it would be a pices of poltroanery 
in me.to withdraw either the dedication or the derlicatory lettor, 
My long and intimate personal relations with Pievea render the 
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dodication altogether propor, especially as regards this book, whieh 
would have had no existence without his kindness; anc if he is so 
exceedingly unpopular that his name is enough to sink the volume, 
there is so much the more need that an old fiiend should stand by 
him. L[caunot, merely on accomnt of peewniary profil or literary 
roputation, go back from whut I havo deliberately felt. and thought 
itiight to do} and if Cwere to tear out the devivation, L should 
never look at the yolume again withont remorse and shame. As 
for the literary publie, it must accept my hook precisely as I think 
fit to give it, ov let it alone, 

“ Noyertheless, Thave no finey for making myself a martyr when 
it is honmably and conscientiously possibly to avoid if; and Dale 
Ways measure out my heroism very accurately according to the 
exigencies of the occasion, and should be the last wan in the world 
to throw away a bit of it needlessly. So I have lookud over ‘the 
concluding paragraph aud have amended ib in such a way that, 
while doing what I know to be justice to my friend, it contains not 
a word that ought to be objectionable to any set of readers, If the 
puljic of the North sce fit to ostracize mo for this, I can only say 
that I yould gladly sacrifice a thonsand or two of dollays rather 
than rotain the good-will of such a herd of dolts and monu-spirited 
scoundrels, I encloso the rewritten paragraph, and shall wish to 
seo a proof of that and the whole dedication. 

“Thad o call from an Englishman yesterday, and kept him to 
dinner; not the threatened ——, but a Mr, ——, introdneed by 
—~. IIo says he knows you, and ho scems to he a yory good 
fellow. I have strong hopes that he will never como baek hore 
again, for J—— took him on a walk of several miles, whereby they 
both caught a most tromendous ducking, and the poor Englishman 
was fiightenod half to death by the thunder, .... On the other 
page is the list of presentation people, and it amounts to twonty-four, 
which your liberality and kitudness ullow mo, As likely as not T 
have forgotton two or three, and L held my peu suspetded oyor oo 
or two of the names, doubting whether they deserved of me so 
especial a favor as a portion of my heart and brain. Ll have fow 
friends, Some authors, I should think, would require half the adi- 
tion for privato distribution.” 


“Our Old Home” was published in tho santmon of 
1863, and although it was everywhore welcomed, in 
England tho strictures were applicd with a liboral hand. 
On the 18th of October he writes to mo: — 
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“You sent mo the ‘Reader’ with a notice of the book, aid T 
have received one or two others, one of them from Bennoch. Tho 
English ities seom to think me very bitter against ther country- 
mon, and it is, perhaps, natural that they should, becauso their self 
conceit can accept nothing short of indiscriminate adulation; but T 
yeally think that Ameiicans have more cause than they to complain 
of me, Looking over the volume, I am iather smprised to find 
that whenever I draw a comparison between tho two people, T 
almost invariably cast the balanco against ourselves, Ibis not w 
good nor a weighty book, nor does it deservo my great amount 
either of praise or censure. I don’t care about secing any more 
notices of it.” 


Meantime the “Dolliver Romance,” which had been 
laid aside on account of the exciting scenes through 
which we were then passing, and which unfitted him for 
the composition of a work of the imagination, made lit- 
tle progress, In a nole written to me at this time he 
says :— 


“T can't tell you when to expect an instalment of the Romanee, 
if ever, There is something preternatwal in my reluctance to 
begin, I lingor at tho threshold, and havo a perception of very nis- 
agreeable phantasms to be encountered if I enter. T wish God had 
given me the faculty of writing a sunshiny book.” 


LI invited him to come to, Boston and have a cheerful 
week among his old friends, and threw in as an in- 
ducement a hint that he should hear the great organ in 
the Music IIall, I also suggested that we could talk 
over the new Romance together, if he would gladden us 
all by coming to the city, Instead of coming, he sent 
this reply; — 

“T thank you for your kind invitation to hear the grand instru- 
ment; but it offors me no inducement additional to what I should 
always have for a visit to your abode, Ihave no car for an organ 
or a jewsharp, nor for any instrnment between the two; so you 
had better invite a worthicr guest, and T witl come another time. 

“TI don’t see much probability of my having the first chapter of 
the Romance ready so soon as you want it, There are two or 
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three chapters ready to be written, but [am not yot robust enough 
to begin, and I feel as if [ should nevor carry it through. 

“Besides, I want to prefix a little sketch of Thorean to it, be- 
cause, from a tradition which he told ine about this house of mine, 
I got the iden of a deathless man, syhich is now taking # shapo yery 
different from the original one, It seems the duty of a live literary 
man to perpetuate the memory of a dead one, when there is such 
fair opportunity as in this easo: but how Thorean would scorn mo 
for thinking that Z could perpetuate him! And T don’t think sa, 

“T oan think of no title for the unborn Romance. Always here- 
tofore L have waited till ib was quile complete beforo attempting to 
naine it, and T fear T shall have to do so now, I wish you or Mrs, 
Fields would suggest one, Perhaps you may snatch a title out of 
the infinite void that will miraculously suit tho book, and give me a 
needful impetus to write it. 

“T want a great deal of money. ,... I wonder how people 
manage to live economically. Iscem to spend little or nothing, 
and yat it will got vory far beyand tha second thousand, for tho 
present year,,,,, If it were not for these troublesome neces- 
sities, I doubt whether you would over seo so much as the first 
chapter of the new Romance, 

“Those verses entitled ‘Weariness,’ in the last magazine, seem 
to mo profoundly touching, I too am weary, and begin to look 
ahead for the Wayside Inn.” 


T had frequent accounts of his ill health and changed 
appearance, but I supposed he would rally again soon, 
and become hale and strong before the winter fairly set 
in, But the shadows even then were about his pathway, 
and Allan Cunningham’s lines, which he once quoted to 
me, must often have oceurred to him, — 


*Could 's the snow at my hend, 
And caukd at my feet, 
And the finger 0’ duath ’a at my een, 
Closing them to sleep,” 

‘We had arranged together that the “Dolliver Ro- 
manecé” should be first published in the magazine, in 
monthly instalments, and we decided to begin in the 
January number of 1864. On the 8th of November 
came a long letter from him :— 
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“T foreseo that there is little probability of my getting tha first 
chapter ready by the 15th, although Ihave a resolute purpose to 
write it by the end of tho month. It will be in tune for the Teb- 
rnary number, if it turns out fit for publication at all, As to the 
title, we must defer settling that till the book is fully written, and 
meanwhile I seo nothing better than to call the sovies of articles 
‘Tragmonts of a Romance.’ ‘This will leave me to exereiso greater 
freedom ag to the mechanism of tho story than T otherwise cnn, 
and without which I shall probably get entangled in my own plot. 
When the work is completed in the magazine, L can [ill up the gaps 
and make straight the crookednesses, andl cluisten it with a fresh 
title, In this untried experiment of a serial worl: I desire not to 
pledge myself, or promise the public more than I may confidently 
expect to achieve, As regards the sketeh of Thoreau, T am not 
ready to write it yct, but will mix him up with the life of The 
Wayside, and produce an autobiographical preface for the finished 
Romance, If the public like that sort of stuff, T too find it pleasant 
and casy writing, and can supply a new chapter of it for every new 
volume, and that, moreover, without infringing upon my proper 
privacy. An old Quaker wrote mo, the othor day, that he hat 
been reading my Introduction to the ‘Mossez’ and tho ‘Scarlet, 
Letter,’ and folt as if he knew me beticr than his best friend; but 
I think he considerably overestimates the extent of his intinacy 
with nie, 

“T received several private letters and printed notices of ‘Our Old 
Tome! from England. It is laughable to sca the innacent wonder 
with which they regard my criticisms, accounting for thom by Jane 
dice, insanity, jeslousy, hatrod, on my part, and never admitting tha 
least suspicion that there may he a particle of truth in them. ‘tho 
monstrosity of their selfconeoit is such that anything short of 
unlimited admiration impresses them ng malicious eavienture, Bul. 
they do me great injustice in supposing that I hate them, Iwould 
as soon hate my own people, 

“Tell Ticknor that I want a hundiod dollars more, and I sup- 
pose shall keep on wanting more and more till the end of my days. 
If T subside into the almshouse before my intellectual faculties are 
quite extinguished, it strikes mo that I would make a yory pretty 
book out of it; and, seriously, if T alone wero concorned, L should 
not have any great objection to winding up there.” 


On the 14th of November came a pleasant little note 
from him, which seemed to have been written in hotter 
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spirits than he had shown of Jate. Photographs of him- 
self always anused him groutly, and in the little note 1 
refor to there is this pleasant passage :— 

“Tero is the pholograph, ~ a grandfathorly old fignro enough; 
and I snpposo thal is the reason why you select it. 

“Tam much mm want of cer ées de vidite to distribute on my own 
acconnt, and am tired and disgusted with atl che undesirable like- 
nosses as yet presented of me, Don't yon think T might sell my 
head to some photographer who would be willing to retmn mo 
the value in small change; that is to say, in a dozen or two af 
cads?” 

The first part of Chapter 1, of “The Nolliver Tto- 
mance” came to mo from the Wayside on the Ist of 
December. Hawthorne was very anxious to geo il in 
type as soon as possible, in ordor that he might composo 
the rest in a similar strain, and so conclude the prelimi- 
nary phase of Dr. Dolliver, THe was constantly imploring 
me to send’him a good pen, complaining all the whilo 
that everything had failed him in that line. In ono of 
his notes begging me to hunt him up something that he 
could write with, he says :— 

“Nobody over suffered more fiom pons than [ have, and I am 
glad that my labor with the abominable little tool 1s drawing to a 
close.” 

In the month of December Inwthorne attended tho 
funoral of Mrs, Franklin Piereo, and, alter the ecromony, 
cane Lo stay with us. Ife seemed ill aud more nervous 
than usual, Ile said he found General Pierce greatly 
needing his companionship, for he was overwhelmed with 
griof ab the loss of his wilh. J well remembor the sad- 
ness of Mawthorne’s face when he told us ho felt obliged 
to look on the dead. “Ib was,” said he, “like a earven 
image laid in its richly embossed onclosure, and there 
was a remole expression about ib as if the whole had 
nothing to do with things present.” ITo told us, as an 
instance of the ever-constant courtesy of his friend Gen- 
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eral Pierce, that while they were standing at tho grave, 
the General, though completely overcome with his own 
sorrow, turned and drew up the collar of Tawthorne’s coat 
io shield him from the bitter cold. 

The same day, as the sunset deepened and wo sat to- 
gether, Hawthorne began to talk in an autobiographical 
vein, and gave us the story of his carly life, of which £ 
haye already written somewhat. Tle said at an carly 
age he accompanicd his mother and sister to the town- 
ship in Maine, which his grandfather had purchased, 
That, he continued, was the happiest period of his life, 
and it lasted till he was thirteen, when he was sent to 
school in Salem, “I lived in Maine,” he svid, “like a 
bird of the air, so perfect was the freedom I enjoyed. 
But it was there I first got my cursed habits of solitude.” 
During the moonlight nights of wmter he would gkate 
until midnight all alone upon Sebago Lake, vith tho 
deep shadows of the icy hills on either hand, When ho 
found himself far away from his home and weary with 
the exertion of skating, he woukl sometimes take refuge 
in a log-cabin, where half a tree would be burning on the 
broad hearth. He would sit in the ample chimnoy and 
look at the stars through the great aperture through 
which the flames went roaring up. “Ab,” ho said, “how 
well I recall the summer days also, when, with my gun, 
T roamed at will through tho woods of Maine. How sad 
middle life looks to people of erratic tomporamenta, 
Everything is beautiful in youth, for all things aro allowed 
to it then.” 

The early home of the Hawthornes in Maine must 
have been a lonely dwelling-place indeed. A year ago 
(May 12, 1870) the eld place was visited by one who had 
a truo fecling for ILawthorne’s genius, and who thus 
graphically described the spot, 


“A lille way off the main-travelled road in the town of Ray- 
1" 
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mond there stood an old house which hag much in common with 
houses of its day, but which is distingmshed from them by tho 
mote evident marks of neglect and decay, Its nupainted walls are 
deoply stained by time. Cornice ad window-ledge and threshold 
are frst (ulling with the weight of years. The fences wero long 
since removed fram all the enclosures, the garden-wall is broken 
down, and the garden itself is now grown up to pines whoso 
shadows fall dark and heavy upon the old and mossy roof; fitting 
roof-trees for such a mansion, planted there by the hands of Nature 
hetself, as if’ she could nat realize that her datliug child was over lo 
go out from his early home. The highway once passed its coor, 
but the location of the road has been changed ; and now the old 
house stands solitarily apart from the busy world, Longer than I 
can remember, and I have never learned how long, this house hag 
stood untenanted aud wholly unused, execpt, for a Sow’ years, as a 
placo of public worship ; but, for myself, and for all who know its 
earlier history, it will ever have the decpest interest, for it was the 
early home of Nathaniel Hazwthorne, 

“Often have I, when passing through that town, turnod aside 
to study Tho features of that Jandseape, and to reflect npon the 
influence which his surroundings had upon the development of this 
author’s genius. A few rods to the north runs a little mill-stream, 
its sloping bank once covered with grass, now so worn and washed 
by the rains as to show but little oxeept yellow soni, Jess than 
half a mile to the west, this stream ompties into an arm of Sebago 
Lake. Doubtless, at the timo the houso was built, tho forest was 
so meh out away in that direction as to bring into view the 
waters of the lal, for a mill was built upon the broole about half 
way down the valley, and it is reasonably to suppose that a clearing 
was mado from the mill to the landing upon the shove of the ponds 
but the pines havo so far regained their old dominion us completely 
to shnt ont the whole prospest in that dirertion, Jndecd, tho site 
affords but a limited survey, excopt to the northwest, Across a 
narrow valley in (hut direction tie open flelds and dark ping-coverutl 
slopes. Beyond thesg rise long ranges of forest-ovewned hills, while 
in the far distance ovory hue of roel aud tree, of {eld and grove, melts 
into the soft blue of Mount Washington, The spot must over havo 
had the utter loneliness of the pine forests apon the borders of our 
northern lakes, The deep silenea and dark shadows of the ald 
woods must have filled tho imagination of a youth possessing 
Tinwthorno’s sonsibility with images which later years could not 
dispel. 
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“To this place came the widowed mother of TTawthorne in com- 
pany with her brother, an original proprictor and one of the cally 
settlers of the town of Raymond. ‘This house was built for her, 
and here she lived with her son for several years in the most conl- 
plete seclusion. Perhaps she strove to conceal here a gricf which 
she could not forget. In what way, and to what oxtent, tho sur- 
roundings of lris boyhood operated in moulding the character and 

_ developing the genius of that gifted author, I leave to the reader to 
determine, Ihave tried simply to draw a faithful picture of his 
early home.” 


On the 15th of December Hawthorne wrote to me:—— 


“Thavo not yet had courage to read the Dolliver proof-sheet, 
but will sct about it soon, though with terrible reluctance, such as I 
never felt before... .. Iam most grateful to you for protecting 
mé from that visitation of the clophant and his cub. If you happen 
to seo Mr, —— of L—~—, a young man who was here lust summer, 
pray tell him anything that your conscience will let you, to induce 
him to sparo me another visit, which T know he intended. I really 
am not well and cannot be disunbed by strangers without more 
suffering than it is worth while to endure, T thank Mis, #—— 
and yourself far your kind hospitality, past and prospective, I 
never come to sce you without feeling the better for it, but T must 
not test so precious a remedy too often.” 

The new year found him incapacitated from writing 
much on the Romance. On the 17th of January, 1864, 
he says :— 

“Tn not cuite up to writing yot, hut shatl make an effort as soon 
asI sce any hope of success. You ought to ba thankful that (like 
most other broken-down authors) I do not pester you with decrepit 
pages, and insist upon your accepting them as full of the old spivit 
and yigor, That trouble, perhaps, still awaits you, after I shall havo 
reached a further stage of decay, Seriously, my mind has, for the 
present, lost its temper and its fine edge, and I havo an instinct 
that Thad better keep quiet, Perhaps shail haye a new spirit of 
vigor, if I wait quietly for it; perhaps not.” 

The end of Febriary found him in a mood whiclt is 
best indicated in this letter, which he addressed to me on 
the 25th of the month: — 


“T hardly know what to say io the public about this abortive 
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Ramanee, though 1 know pretty well what the caso will be, T 
shall nover finish it, Yot it is not quito pleasant for an anthor to 
announce himself, or to be announced, as finally broken down as to 
his Jiterary faculty, I is a pity that Tleb you put this work in 
your programme for the year, for Thad always a presentiment that 
it would fail ng at the pinch. Say to the public what you think 
best, and aa little as possthle; for example: ‘We regret that My, 
Hawthorne's Romance, announced for this magazine some months 
ago, still hes upon tho author's writing-iable, le having been inter- 
rupted in his labor npon it by an impaired state of health 's or, 
‘We are sony to bear (but know not whether the publics will shure 
ow grief) that Mr, Hawthorne 1s out of health aud is thereby pre- 
yented, for the present, fiom proceeding with another of" his 
promised (or threatened) Romances, intended for this magazine’; 
ov, ‘Mr. Hawthorne's biain is addled at Jast, and, much to our 
satisfaction, ho tells us that he cannot possibly go on with the Ro- 
mance announced on the cover of the Jannary magazine. Wo con- 
sider him finally shelved, and shall take catly ovcasion to bury him 
under a heavy article, carefully summing up his merits (such as they 
vere) and his demerits, what few of thei can be touched upon in 
onr hmited spaco’; or, ‘Wo shall commenco the publication of Mr, 
Tfawthoine’s Romance as soon as that gentleman chooses to for- 
ward jt, Wo are quite at a loss how to account for this delay in 
the fulfilment of his contract; especially as he has ahealy been 
most liberally paid for the first number,’ Say anything you like, 
in short, though I really don’t believe that the public will care whut 
you say or whether you say anything, Tf you choose, you may 
publish the first chapler as an insulated flagment, wid ebaige mo 
with the overpayment. L cannot finish it auless a great chango 
comes over mo; and if Finale foo grews au effor( to do 0, it will 
bo my death; not that L should care much for that, if Eeould fight 
the battle through and win it, thas ending a lilt of much smonider 
and seanty fire in a blaze of glory, Hub | should smother myself 
in mud of my own making, [mean to come to Boston soon, nob 
for a week but for a single day, and then J can tulle abort my suni- 
lary prospects moro freely than T choosy Lo wrile, Tan not Jow- 
spirited, nor fanciful, nor freakish, but looks what seem to ho realities 
in the fheo, and am ready to (ako whatever may come. Tf 1 could 
Wut, go 1o England now, f think that tho sea voyage and the Olt 
Home’ might sct me all right, 

“his letter ig for your own eye, and T wish cspceially that no 
echo of if may come back in your notes Lo mo, 
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“P, S, Give my kindest regards to Mrs, '——, and tell her 
that one of my choicest ideal places is her drawing-room, and there~ 
fore I seldom visit it.” “ 

On Monday, the 28th of March, Hawthorne came io 
town and made my house his first station on a jouney 
to the South for health. I was greatly shocked at his 
invalid appearance, and he seemed quite deaf. ‘The light 
in his eye was beautiful as ever, but his limbs seemed 
shrunken and his usual stalwart vigor utterly gone, He 
said to me with a pathetic voice, “ Why docs Nature treat 
us like little children! I think we could bear it all if wa 
knew our fate; at least it would not make much differ- 
ence to me now what became of me.” ‘Toward night he 
brightened up a little, and his delicious wit flashed out, 
at intervals, as of old; but he was evidently broken and 
dispirited about his health. Looking out on the bay that 
was sparkling in the moonlight, he said he thought the 
moon rather lost something of its charm for him as he 
grew older, IIo spoke with great delight of a little story, 
called “Pet Marjoric,” and said he had read it carefully 
through twice, every word of it. He had inuch to say 
about England, and observed, among other things, that 
“the extent over which her dominions ave spread leads 
her to fancy herself stronger than she yeally is ; but she is 
‘not to-day a powerful empire ; she is much like a squash- 
vino, which runs over a whole garden, but, if you cut it 
at the root, it is at once destroyed.” At breakfast, next 
morning, he spoke of his kind neighbors in Concord, and 
said Alcott was one of the most excellent man he had 
ever known, “Té is impossible to quarrel with him, for 
he would take all your harsh words dike a saint,” 

Ho left us shortly after this for a journey to Washing- 
ton, with his friend My, Ticknor. The travellers spent 
several days in New York, and then proceeded to Phila- 
delphia. Hawthorne wrote to me from the Continental 
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Votel, dating his letter “ Saturday evening,” announcing 
the severe illness of his companion. Ho did not seem to 
anticipate a fatal result, but on Sunday morning the naws 
came that My. Ticknor was dead. Hawthorne returned 
‘at once {0 Roston, and stayed hore over night, Ie was 
ina very excited and nervous state, and talked incessantly 
of the sac scenes he had just been passing through, We 
sat lnte together, conversing of the friend we had lest, 
and T am sure he hardly closed his eyes that night, In 
ihe morning he went back lo his own home in Concord, 

STis health, from that time, seemed Lo give way rapidly, | 
and in the middle of May his friend, General Pierce, pro- 
posed that they should go among the New Hampshire 
hills together and incet the spring there. 

The first letter we received from Mrs. Hawthorne * 
aftor her husband's return to Concord in April gave us 
great anxiely, It was dated “Monday eve,” and hore are 
some oxtracts from it: ~ 








“T have just sent Mr. Iawthorne to bed, anit so have a moment 
to speak to you, Generolly it has been Inte und I have not liked to 
disturb him by sitting up after him, aud so I could not write since 
he returned, thongh I wished very much to tell you abort him, 
ever since he came home, [fo came back unlooked for that day ; 
and when T heard a step on the piazza, T was lying on p couch and 
focling quite indisposed. But. as soon as 1 saw him [was thightoned 
out of all knowledge af mysolf, —~ so haggard, 80 white, so deeply 


“As Lwiite Uris paragraph, my friend, the Royorend James Freaman 
Clarke, puis into my hind the following note, which Tawthorne gent 
to hitn nearly thivly years age i . 
BA Pisorney Braver, Vshiny, July 8, 1912, 

My bran Sin, — Though porronally itatranger to you, Tam about to request 
of you the greatost favor which T ean recetye from any man. Tam to bo mays 
alot] fo Miss Sophin Poabody; md itis our witual desire that you should par- 
form the cayomony, Unless it shauld he deeidedly a valny day, 0 eayringa will 
call for you at half past eleven o'elack in tho forenoon. 

Vory resprotfally yours, 
‘ Narn Wawrnonse. 
Rev, Janes ¥. Crarnn, Chestimt Street. 
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scored with pain and fatigie was the face, so much inore ill he 
Jooked than I ever saw him before. Ie had walked from the sta- 
tion. because he saw no carriage there, and Tus brow was atroanting 
with a perfect rain, so great had been the effort to walk so far, ... 
He needed much to get home to m¢, where he could fling off all 
care of himself and give way: to his feelings, pont up and keph 
back for so long, especially since his watch and ward of most 
excellent, kind Mr. Ticknor. Tt relieved him somewhat to breale 
down as he spoke of that scene,.... But ho was so weal and 
weary he could not sit up much, aiid lay on the couch nearly all the 
time in a kind of uneasy somnolency, not wishing to be read to 
even, not able to attend or fix his thoughts at all. On Saturday ho 
unfortunately took cold, and, after 2 most restless night, was soizod 
early in the morning with a very bad stiff neck, which was acutely 
painful all Sunday. Sunday night, however, a compress of linen 
wrung in cold water cured him, with belladonna. But he slept 
also most of this morning. . .. . Ife could as easily buikl London 
as go to the Shakespéare dimer. It tires him so much to get 
entirely through his toilet in the-morning, that he has to lie down a 
long time after it. To-day he walked out on the grounds, and 
could not stay ten minutes, because I would not let hiin sit dewn 
in the wind, and he could not bear any longer exercise, To has 
more than lost all he gained by tho journey, by the sad event. 
From being the nursed and cared for,— carly to bed and lato to 
rise, —led, as it were, by the ever-veady hand of kind My. Tieknor, 
to become the nurse and night-watchor with all the responsibilities, 
with his mighty powor of sympathy and his vast apprehension of 
sulfering in others, and to see death for the first timo in a stato so 
weak as his, — the death’also of so yalued o friend, —as My, [faw- 
thorne says himself, ‘it told upon him' fearfully. ‘Theyo ayo lines 
ploughed on his brow which never were there before... . . Ihave 
been up and alert ever since his return, but one day I was oliligad, 
when he was busy, to run off and lic down for fear I should drop 
hefore his eyes, Afy head was iu such an agony I could not endure 
it another moment. Bnt I am well now. 1 have wrestled and 
. won, and now I think I shall not fail again. Your most gonerons 
kindness of hogpitality I heartily thank you for, but Mr. Uiwthorne 
says he cannot Jeave home, Ie wants rest, and he suys when the 
wind is warm he shall feel well. This cold wind ruins him, I 
wish he were in Cuba or on some isle in the Gulf Stream. But | 
must say I could not think him able to go anywhere, unless I could 
go with him, Ile is too weak to take care of himself, Ido not 
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like to have him go up and down stairs alone. I have read to him 
‘all the afternoon and evening and after he walked in the morning 
to-day, Ido nothing but sit with him, 1eady to do or not to do, just 
as he wishes. The wheels of my small mézage are all stopped. 
He is my world and all the business of it, He has not smiled 
since he came home till to-day, and I made him laugh with Thack- 
eray’s humor in reading to him; but a smile looks stiange on a face 
that once shone like 2 thousand suns with smiles, The light for 
tho time has gone out of his eyes, entirely. An infinite weariness 
filas them quite, I thank Teaven that summer and not winter 
approaches,” 

On Friday evening of the same week Mrs. Hawthorne 
sent off another despatch to us ;:— 


“My, Ilawthorne has been miserably ill for two or three days, so 
that I could not find a moment to speak to you. I am most 
anxious to have him leave Concord again, and General Pierce's 
plan is admirable, now that the General is well himself. I think the 
seiene jog-trot in a private carriage into country places, by trout- 
streams and to ald faim-houses, away from care and news, will be 
very 1estorative. The boy associations with the General will 
refresh him, They will fish, and muse, and rest, and saunter upon 
horses’ fect, and he in the air all the time in fine weather, Tam 
quite content, though I wish I could go for a few petits sions, But 
Geneial Picice has been a most tender, constant nurse for many 
yeais, and knows haw to take care of the sick. And his love for 
Mr, Tawthotne is the strongest passion of his soul, now his wife is 
depated They will go to the Isles of Shoals together probably, 
before their return. 

“My, Hawthorne cannot walk ten minutes now without wishing 
to sit down, as [ think I told you, so that he cannot take sufficient 
air except in a carriage, And his horror of hotels and rail-cars is 
immense, and human beings beset him in cities, Ife is indeed very 
wenk, I hardly know what takes away his strength, Inow am 
sobliged to superintend my workman, who is arranging the grounds. 
Whenever my hushand lies down (which is sadly often) I rush ont 
of doors to see what the gaidener is about, 

“T cannot feel rested tll Mr, Hawthorne is better, but I get 
along. I shall go to town when he is safe in the care of General 
Pieree,” 

On Saturday this communication from Mrs. Hawthorne 
reached us :— 
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“ General Pierce wrote yesterday to say he wished to mech Mr, 

Tawthorne in Boston on Wedneslay, and go from ilrence on their 
way. 
“\r, Ifawthorne is much weaker, 1 find, than he has beon before 
at any time, and I shall go down with him, having a great many 
things to do in Boston; but Iam sure he is not fit to bo left by him~ 
self, for his steps aro so uncertain, and lus eyes ave very uncerlain 
too, Dear Mr. Fields, T am very anxious about him, mid 1 write 
now to say that he absolutely refuses to sco a physivian officially, 
and go I wis to now whether Dr. Holmes could not seo him in 
some ingenious way on Weduesday as a friond ; bué with his expo- 
rienced, acute observation, to look at him also as a physician, to nolo 
how he is and what he judges of him comparatively since ho last 
saw him. It almost deprives me of my wits to sce him growing 
weaker with no aid. IIo seems quite bilions, and has a restlessness 
that is infinite. lis look is more distresscd and harassed than 
before; and he has so little rest, that he 1s getting worn out [ 
hope immensely in regard of this sauntering jowney with Genoral 
Pierce. 

“T feel as if T ought not to speak io you of anyUung when you 
are so busy and weary and beieaved. But yet in sneh a sad 
emergency as this, Tam sure your generous, kind heart will uot 
refuse me any help you can render.,.,,. I wish Dr. Iohnes 
would feel his pulse; Ido not know how to judge of it, but it 
scems to mo irregular,” 


His friend, Dr. 0. W. Tolmes, in ¢omplianco with 
Mrs, Hawthorne’s desire, expressed in this letter to ine, 
saw the invalid, and thus describes his appearance in an 
article full of tenderness and feeling which wes published 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” for July, 1864: — 


"Late in the afternoon of the day before he left Boston on his 
last journey I called upon him at the hotel where ho was slaying. 
He had gone out but a momont befoie. Looking along the street, 1 
saw a form at some distance in advance which could only be his, — 
but how changed from his former port and figmel here wagno 
mistaking the long iron-giay locks, tho earriage of the head, and 
the general look of the natural outlines and movement; ut he 
seemed to have shrunken in all his dimensions, and faltered along 
with an uncertain, feeble step, as if overy movement were an effort, 
Tjoined him, and we walked together half an hour, daring which 

& 
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time I learned so much of his state of mind and body as could be 
got at without worrying him with suggestive questions, my 
object being to form an opinion of his condition, as I had been 
yequested to do, and to givo Imm some hints that might be useful to 
him on his journey, 

“ TIis aspect, medically considered, was very unfavorable. There 
were persistent local symptoms, referred especially to the stomach, 
-~ ‘boring pain,’ distension, difiowlé digestion, with great wasting 
of flesh and strength. Tie was very genile, very willing to answer 
questions, very docile to such counsel ay ] offered him, but evident- 
ly had no hope of recovering his health, Ifo spoke as if his worl 
were done, and he should write no more. 

“ With all his obvious depression, there was no failing noticeable 
jn his conversational poweis. There was the same backwardness. 
and hesitancy which in lis best days it was hard for him to over- 
conic, so that talking with him was almost like love-making, and 
his shy, beautiful soul had to be wooed from its bashful prudency 
ike an unschooled maiden, The calm despondency with which ho 
spoke about himself confirmed the unfavorable opinion suggested 
‘by his look and history.” 

I saw Hawthorne alive, for the last time, the day he 
started on this his last mortal journey, His speech and 
his gait indicated severe illness, and I had great misgiv- 
ings about the jaunt he was proposing to take so early in 
the season. His tones were more subdued than ever, and 
he scarcely spoke above a whisper. He was very affec- 
tionate in parting, and I followed him to the door, Jook- 
ing after him as he went up School Street, I noticed 
that he faltered from weakness, and I should have taken 
my hat and joined him to offer my arm, but I knew he 
did not wish to seem iN, and I feared he might be troubled 
a, my anxiety, ‘Fearing to disturb him, I followed him 
with my eyes only, and watched him till he turned the 
corner and passed out of sight. 

On the morning of the 19th of May, 1864, a telegram, 
signed by Franklin Pierce, stunned us all, It announced 
the death of IIawthorne. In the afternoon of the same 
day came this letter to me: — 
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* Pyrorwasset ILovse, Puyvsoum, N. IL, 
Thursday morning, § o'clock, 

“My pear Str,—The telegraph has communicated to you the 
fact of our dear fiiend Hawthorne's death. My friend Colonol 
Hibbard, who bears this note, was a friend of II——, and will toll 
you more than I am able to write. 

“T enclose herewith a note which I commenced last evening to 
dear Mys, Hawthorne, 0, how will she bear this shock! Dear 
mother — dear children — = 

“When t met Hawthorne in Boston a week ago, it was apparont 
that he wag much more feeble and more scriously discasod than I 
had supposed him to be, We camo from Centre Harbor yostorday 
afternoon, and I thought he was on the whole brighter than ho was 
the day before, Through the weok he had been inclined to som- 
nolency during the day, but restless at night. ILo retired last night 
soon after nine o'clock, and soon fell into a quict slumber. In Jess 
than half an hour changed his position, but continued to sleop. I 
Jeft the door open between his bedroom and mino,— our beds 
being opposite to onch other, —and was aslecp myself before cloven 
o'clock, The light continued to burn in my room, At tavo o'clock, 
I went to H——’s bedside; ho was apparently in a sound sleep, 
and I did not place my hand upon him, At four o'clock T went 
into his room again, and, as his position was unchanged, I placed 
my hand upon him and found that life was extinct, I sent, how~ 
ever, immediately for a physician, and called Judge Bell and Colonel 
Hibbard, who occupied rooms upon the samo floor and near me. 
Tle lies upon his side, his position so perfectly natural and oasy, his 
eyes closed, that it is diffloult to realize, while looking upon his 
noble fhe, that this is death, Ho must have passed from natural 
slumbor to that from which there is no waking without the slightest 
movement, 

“T cannot write to dear Mrs. Tawthorna, and you must oxercisa 
your judgment with regard to sending this and the wofinished noto, 
enclosed, to her, . 

“Your friend, 
“Prayxun Prrroe,” 


Tfawthorne’s lifelong desire that the end might borat 
sudden one was gratified. Often and often ho las said to 
me, “What a blessing to go quickly!” So the same 
swift angel that came as a messenger to Allston, Irving, 
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Prescott, Macaulay, Thackeray, and Dickens was com- 
missioned to touch his forehead, also, and beckon him 
away. 

The room in which death fell upon him, 

“Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly fiom a passing cloud,” 
looks toward the east ; and standing in it, as I have fre- 
quently done, since he passed out silently into the skies, 
it is easy to imagine the scene on that spring morning 
which President Pierce so feclingly describes in his letter. 

On the 24th of May we carried [awthorne through the 
Plossoming orchards of Concord, and laid him down under 
a group of pines, on a hillside, overlooking historic ficlds. 
All the way from the village church to the grave the 
birds kept up a perpetual melody. The sun shone 
brightly, and, the air was sweet and pleasant, as if 
death had never entered the world. Longfellow and 
Emerson, Channing and Hoar, Agassiz and Lowell, 
Greene and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holmes and 
Hillerd, and other friends whom he loved, walked slowly 
by his side that beautiful spring morning. ‘The compap- 
ion of his youth and his manhood, for whom he would 
willingly, at any time, have given up his own life, 
Franklin Pierce, was there among the rest, and scattered 

. flowers into the grave. The unfinished Romance, which 
had cost him so much anxiety, the last literary work on 
which he had ever been engaged, was laid on his coffin, 

“Ah | who shall Lift that wand of magie power, 
And the lost clew regain 7 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
% Unfinished must 1emein.” 

Longfellow’s beautiful poem will always be associated 
with the memory of Iawthome, and most fitting was it 
that his fellow-student, whom he so loved and honored, 
should sing his requiem. 
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“ O friend with heart as gentle for distress, 
As vesolute with wise true thoughts to bind 
The happiest with the uithapprest of our kind” 
JOHN FORSTER, 


“All men are to. an unspeakable degree brothers, each man's life a strange 
emblem of every man’s; and Luman Par tracts, faithfully drvwn, are of ale 
pictures the welcomest on human walls.” — CARLYLE, 


Iv. 


DICKENS. 


OBSERVE my favorite chair is placed to-day wher 
T the portraits of Charles Dickens are easiest seen, anc 
I take the hint accordingly. Those are likenesses of hia 
fiom the age of twenty-eight) down to the year when he 
passed through “the golden gate,” as that wise mystic 
William Blake calls death. One would hardly beliovc 
these pictures represented the same man! See what o 
beautiful young person Maclise represents in this enrly 
likeness of the great author, and then contrast tho face 
with that worn one in the photograph of 1869. ‘The 
same man, bub how different in aspect! 1 sometimes 
think, while looking al those two portraits, I must have 
known two individuals bearing the samo name, at various 
periods of my own life, Let mo speak to-day of the 
younger Dickens, IJow well I recall the bleak winter 
evening in 1842 when I first saw the handsome, glowing 
face of the young man who was even then famous over 
half the globe! He camo bounding into the Tremont 
House, fresh from the steamer that had brought him ts 
our shores, and his cheery voice rang through the hall, as 
he gave a quick glanco at Lhe new scones oponing upon 
him in a strange land on first arriving at a ‘Tvansatlantic 
hotel. “Here we are!” he shouted, as tho lights burst 
upon the merry party just entering the house, and several 
gentlemen caine forward to greet him. Ah, how happy 
ahd buoyant he was thon! Young, handsono, slinost 
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worshipped for his genius, belted round by such troops of 
friends as rarely ever man had, coming to a new country 
to make new conquests of fame and honor,—suvely it 
was a sight long to be remembered and never wholly to 
be forgotten. The splendor of his endowments and the 
personal interest he had won to himself called forth all 
the enthusiasm of old and young America, and I am glad 
to have been among the first to witness his arrival. You 
ask me what was his appearance as he ran, or rather flew, 
up the steps of the hotel, and sprang into the hall, He 
scemed all on fire with curiosity, and alive as I never saw 
mortal before. From top to toe every fibre of his body 
was unrestrained and alert, What vigor, what keenness, 
what freshness of spitit, possessed him! He laughed all 
over, and did not care who heard him! He scemed like 
the Emperor of Cheerfulness on a cruise of pleasure, de- 
termined to conquer a tealm or two of fun every hour of 
his overflowing existence. That night impressed itself on 
my memory for all time, so far as I am concerned with 
things sublunary, It was Dickens, the true “Boz,” in 
flesh and blood, who stood before us at last, and with my 
companions, three or four lads of my own age, I deter- 
mined to sit wp late that night. None of us then, of 
course, had the honor of an acquaintance with the delight- 
ful staanger, and I little thought that I shonld afterwards 
come to know him in the beaten way of friendship, and 
live with him day after day in years far distant; that I 
should ever be so near to him that he would reveal to me 
his joys and his sorrows, and thus that I should learn the 
story of his life from his own lips. 

About midnight on that eventful landing, “ Boz,” — 
everybody called him “Boz” in those days, —~ having 
finished his supper, came down into the office of the 
Hiotel, and, joining the young Earl of M-—, his fellow- 
voyager, sallied out for a first look at Boston streets. te 
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was a stinging night, and the moon was at the full. 
Every object stood out sharp and glittering, and “T3oz,” 
muffled up in a shaggy fur coat, ran over tho shining 
frozen snow, wisely keeping the middle of the street for 
the most part. We boys followed cautiously behind, but 
near enough not to lose any of the fun. Of courso the 
two gentlemen soon lost their way on emerging into 
‘Washington from Tremont Street. Dickens kept up one 
continual shout of uproarious laughter as he went rapidly 
forward, reading the signs on the shops, and observing the 
“architecture” of the new country into which he had 
dropped as if from the clouds. When the two arrived 
opposite the “Old South Church” Dickens screamed. To 
this day I could never tell why. Was it because of its 
fancied resemblance to St. Paul’s or the Abbey? I de- 
clare firmly, the mystery of that shout is still a mystery 
to me! 

The great event of Boz’s first visit to Boston was the 
dinner of welcome tendered to him by the young men of 
the city. It is idle to attempt much talk about the ban- 
quet given on that Monday night in February, twenty- 
nine years ago, Papanti’s Hall (where many of us learned 
to dance, under the guidanee of that master of legs, now 
happily still among us and pursuing the same highly use- 
ful calling which he practised in 1842) was the scene of 
that festivity. It was a glorious episode in all our lives, 
and whoever was not there has suffered a loss nob easy to 
estimate, We younger members of that dinner-party snt 
in the seventh heaven of happiness, and were translated 
into other spheres. Accidentally, of course, I had a sent 
just in front of the honored guest; saw him take a pinch 
of snuff out of Washington Allsion’s box, and heard him 
joke with old President Quincy. Was thore ever such a 
night before in our staid city? Did over mortal preside 


wit! such felicitous snecess as did My. Quincy? Ilow he 
Gt 1 
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went on with his delicious compliments to our guest! 
How he reyclled in quotations from “Pickwick” and 
“Oliver Twist” and “The Curiosity Shop”! And how 
admirably he closed his speech of welcome, calling up 
the young author amid a perfect volley of applause! 
“Health, Tappiness, and a Hearty Welcome to Charles 
Dickens.” I can see and hear Mx, Quincy now, as he 
spoke the words. Were ever heard such cheers before ? 
And when Dickens stood up at last to answer for him- 
self, so fresh and so handsome, with his beautiful eyes 
moist,with feeling, and his whole frame aglow with ex- 
citement, how we did hurrah, we young fellows! Trust 
me, it was a gteat night; and we must have made a 
mighty noise at our end of the table, for I remember 
frequent messages came down to us from the “Chair,” 
begging that we would hold up a little and moderate if 
possible the rapture of ow applause. 

After Dickens left Boston he went on his American 
travels, gathering up materials, as he journeyed, for his 
“ American Notes.” Ile was accompanied as far as New 
Yerk by a very dear friend, to whom he afterwards ad- 
dressed several most interesting letters, For that friend 
he always had the warmest enthusiasm; and when he 
came the second time to America, there was no one of his 
old companions whom he missed more. Let us read some 
of these letters written by Dickens nearly thirty years 
ago, The friend to whom they were addressed was also 
an intimate and dear associate of mine, and his chil- 
dren have kindly placed at my disposal the whole corre- 
spondence. Ilere is tho first letter, time-stained, but 
preserved with religious care, 


Fossen’s Woren, Wasntngrox, Monday, March 14, 1812. 
My pear Feston: I was more delighted than I can possibly 
tell you to 1eceive (last Saturday night) your welcome letter, We 
and the oysters missed you terribly in New York. You carried 
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say with you more than half the delight and pleasure of ny New 
World; and I heartily wish you could bung 1 back again. 

There me very interesting men in this place, — highly interesting, 
of comse,—but it’s not a comfortable place; is it? TC spittle 
could wait at table we should be nobly attended, but as that prop- 
erty has not been imparted to it m the present state of mechanical 
sorence, we atc 1ather lonely and orphan-like, in respect of * hoing 
looked arter." A. blithe black was introduced on out arrival, as our 
peculiar and especial attendant, He is the only gentleman in tho 
town who has a peculiar deheacy in intruding upon my valuable 
time. It usually takes seven rings and a threatening messago fram 
—~ to produce him; and when he comes hoe goos to fetch some- 
thing, and, forgetting it by the way, comes hack no more, | 

‘We have been in great distress, 1eally in distress, at tho non-arrival 
of the Caledonia, You may conceive what our joy was, whon, while 
we were dining out yesterday, TI. arived with the joyful intelligence 
of her safety. The very news of her having ically anived seemed 
to diminish the distance betweon ourselies aud home, by one hall 
at least, 

And this morning (though we have not yet received our heap of 
despatches, for which we are looking eagerly forward to Huis night's 
mail), —this moining there 1eached us unexpectedly, through the 
government bag (Heaven knows how they exme there), tive of our 
many and long-looked-for Irttcrs, wherein was oa chownstantial 
account of the whole conduct and behavior of our pets ; with mar- 
vellous narrations of Chailey’s precocity at a Twelfth Night juvo- 
nile party at Macready's; and tromondous predictions of the gov- 
erness, dimly suggesting his having got out of pot-hooks and hangers, 
and darkly insinuating the possibility of his writing us a letter 
before long; and many other workings of the snme prophotic spitit, 
in reference to him and his sisters, very gladdening to theiv mothet's 
heart, and not ot all depressing to their father’s, There was, also, 
the doctor's report, which was a clean bill; and tho murse’s repart, 
which was perfectly electrifying; showing as it dit how Master 
Walter had been weaned, and bad cut a double taoth, and done 
many other extraordinary things, quite worthy of his lygh descent, 
Tn short, we were made very happy and grateful; and felt as if tho 
prodigal father and mother had got home again, 

What do you thiuk of this incendiary ead being left at my door 
last night? “ General G, sonds compliments to My. Dickens, and« 
called with two literary Indies, As the two 1. L.’s aie ambitions 
of the honor of @ personal inttoduction lo Mr. D., Genel G. 
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requests the honor of an appointment for to-moriow.” T draw a 
veil over my sufferings. They are sacted, 

We havo altered our ioute, and don't mean to go to Charics- 
ton, for I want to see the West, and have taken it into my 
head that as Tam not obliged to go to Charleston, and don't 
exactly know why I should go there, I need do no violence 
to my own inchmations. My ioute is of Mr, Clay's designing, 
and T think 1t a very good one, We go on Wednesday mght to 
Richmond in Virginia. On Monday we return to Baltimore for 
two days. On Thuisday morning we stat for Pittsburg, and so go 
by the Ohio to Cincinnati, Louisville, Kentucky, Lexington, St. 
Louis ; and cither down the Lakes to Buffalo, or back to Philadel- 
phia, and by New York to that place, where we shall stay a week, 
ani then make a hasty trip into Canada. We shall he in Buffalo, 
please Teaven, on the 30th of April, If I don’t find a letter from 
you in the care of the postmaster at that place, I ‘Il never write to 
you from England. 

But if Ido find ono, my right hand shall forget its cunning, 
before I forget to be your truthful and constant conespondent; not, 
dear Felton, because I promised it, nor becauso I have a natural 
tendency to correspond (which is far from being the case), nor 
because Iam tiuly grateful to you for, and have been anade truly 
proud by, that affectionate and elegant tribute which —— sent me, 
but because you are a man-after my own heart, and I love you zvell, 
And for the love I bear you, and the pleasure with which I shall 
always think of you, and the glow I shall feel when I see your 
handwriting in my own home, I hereby enter into a solemn league 
and covenant to write as many Ictters to you as you write to me, at 
least. Amen, 

Come to England! Come to England! Our oysters are small 1 
know; they aio said by Americans to be coppeiy, but our hearts are 
of the largest size, We are thonght to excel in shrimps, to be far 
from despicable in point of lobsters, and in periwinkles are considered 
to challenge tho universe. Our oysters, small though they bo, are 
not devoid of the refreshing influenco which that species of fish is 
supposed to oxercise in theso latitudes. Try them and compare, 

Affestionatcly yours, 
Cranes Drocens. 


Tlis next letter is dated from Niagara, and I know 
every one will relish his allusion to oystérs with web 
feet, and his reference to the squeezing of a Quaker. 
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Csteron House, Niwa Duns, 2 

My pear Freron: Before 1 go any further, lot mo expla to 
you what theso great enclosmr cs portend, lest —— sttpposinys thent 
part and pareel of my letter, and asking to be read-—~ you shall fall 
into fits, fiom which recovery might be doubtful. ; 1s 

They are, 28 you will sce, four copies of the same thing, ‘Bho 
nature of the document you will discover at a glance. As T hoped 
and believed, the best of the British brotherhood took fia at ny 
Ueing attacked because I spoke my mind and-theirs on the subject 
of an international copyright; and with all good speed, and henrty 
private letters, transmitted to mo this small parce) of gauntlets for 
immediate casting down. 

Now my first idea was, publicity being tho object, to sond one 
copy to you for a Boston newspaper, another to Bryant for his 
paper, # third to the New Youk Herald (because of its large cireu- 
lation), and a fourth to a highly respectable journal at Washington 
(the property of a gentlemen, and a fine fellow named Seaton, 
whom I knew there), which I Unk 1s ealled the Intelligencer, 
Then the Knickerbocker stepped into my mind, aud then it oequied 
to me that possibly the North American Review might be the hest 
organ after all, because indisputably the most respectable and hou- 
orable, and the most concerned in tho rights of hteratnio, 

Whether to Innit its publication to one journal, ar to extend it lo 
several, is a question so very dificult of decision to a stranger, that 
Thave finally resolved to send these papes to you, and ask you 
(mindful of the conversation we had on this head one day, in that 
renowned oyster-cellar) to resolve tho point for me. Yon need’ feel 
no weighty sense of responsibility, my dear Folton, for whatever 
you do is swre to please me. If you sce Sumner, take him into ovr 
councils, The only two things to be borne in mind are, first, that if 
they be published in several quarters, they must be published in all 
simultaneously ; secondly, that I hold them in trust, to pub them 
before the people, 

T fear this is imposing a heavy tax upon your friendship; and I 
don't fear it the less, by reason of being well assted that it is ono 
you will most readily pay. I shall be in Montreal about the 11th 
of May, Will you write to me there, to the eare of the Hail of 
Mulgrave, and tell me what you haye done ? 

So much for that. Bisness first, pleasure artersards, as King 
Richard ihe Third said ven he stabbed tho tother hing in’ the 
Tower, afore ho murdered the habbies, 

Thaye long suspected that oysters have a rheumatie tendenry. 
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Their feet are always wet; and so much damp compatiy in a man’s 
inside cannot contribute to his peace, But whatever the cause of 
your indisposition, we are truly grieved aud pained to hear of it, 
and should be more so, but that we hope from your account of that 
farewell dinner, that you are all right again. I did receive Long- 
fellow's note. Sumner I have not yet heard from; for which 
1cason I am constantly bringing telescopes to bear on the ferry- 
boat, in hopes to sce hun coming over, accompanied by a modest 
portinanteau, 

To say anything about this wonderful place would be sheer non- 
sense, It far exceeds my most sanguine expectations, though tho 
impression on my mind has been, fiom the first, nothing but heauty 
and peace. I have n’t drunk the water, Bearmg in mind your 
caution, T have devoted myself to beer, wheieof there is an exceed- 
ingly pretty fail in this house, 

One of the noble hearts who sat for the’Cheeryble brothers is 
dead. If I had been in England, I would certainly have gone into 
mourning for the loss of such a glorious life. His brother is not 
expected to survivehim. Iam told that it appears from a momo- 
randum found among the papers of the deceased, that in his life- 
time he gave away in charity £600,000, or three millions of 
dollars! 

What do you say to my acting at the Montreal Theatre? I am 
an old hand at such matters, and am going to join the officers of the 
garrison in a public representation for the benefit of a local charity. 
We shall have a good house, they say. I am going to enact one 
Mr. Snobbington in a funny farce called A Good Night’s Rest. I 
shall want a flaxen wig and eyebrows; and my nightly rest is 
broken by visions of there being no such commodities in Canada. 
I wake in the dead of night in a cold perspiration, surrounded by 
imaginary barbers, all denying the existence or possibility of 
obtaining such articles, If—— had a flaxen head, I would certainly 
have it shaved and get a wig and eyebrows out of him, for a small 
pecuniary compensation. 

By the by, if you could only have seen the man at Iarrisburg, 
crushing a friendly Quaker in the parlor door! It was the greatest 
sight T ever saw. I had told him not to admit anybody whatever, 
forgetting that I had previously given this honest Quaker a special 
Invitation to come The Quaker would not be denied, and IT. was 
stanch. When I came upon them, the Quaker was black in the 
face, and H. was administering the final squeeze, The Quaker was 
still rubbing his waistcoat with an expression of acute inward 
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suffering, when I left the town. I have been looking for bis death 
in the newspapers almost daily, 

Do you know ono General G,? To is a weazen-faced warrior, 
and in his dotage, I had him for a fellow-passeuger on board a 
steamboat, I had also a statistical colonel with ma, outside the 
coach from Cincinnati to Columbus. A. New England poet buzzed 
about me on the Ohio, like a gigantic bec, A mesmerie doctor, of 
an impossibly great age, gave ine pamphlets at Louisville, I havo 
suffered much, very much, 

Te L could got beyond New York to seo anybody, it would bo 
{as you know) to seo you. But I do not expert to rench tho 
“Carlton” until the last day of May, and then we aro going with 
the Coldens somewhere on the banks of the North River Jor 
couple of days. So you see we shall not hayo much leisure for our 
voyaging preparations, 

You and Dr, Howe (to whom my love) usr come ta Now 
York, On the 6th of June, you must engage yourselves to dine 
with us at the “ Carlton”; and if we don’t make a merry evening 
of it, the fault shall not be in us. 

Mrs. Dickens unites with me in best regards to Mrs, elton and 
your little daughter, and 1 am always, my dear Felton, 

Affectionately your friend, 
Caanues Diexexs, 





P.S. Isaw a good deal of Walker at Cincinnati, £ liko him 
very much. We took to him mightily at first, hecanso he resem~ 
bled you in face and figure, we thought. You will bo glad to hear 
that our news from home is cheering from first to last, all well, 
happy, and loving. My friend Forster says in his last letter that ho 
“wants toe know you,” and looks forward to Longfellow. 


When Dickens arrived in Montreal he had, it seems, a 
busy time of it, and I have often heard of his capital wet- 
ing in private theatricals while in that city, 

Monrneat, Saturday, 2lat Moy, 1842, 

My pear Frevrox: I was delighted to receive your letler yes. 
terday, and was well pleased with its contents, T anticipated 
objection to Carlyle’s letter, I called particnlar altention to it for 
three reasons. Firstly, because ho boldly said what all the othets 
think, ant therefore deserved to be manfully supported, Secondly, 
because it is my deliberate opinion that I have been assailed on (his 
subject in a manner in which no man with any pretensions to public 
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respect or with the remotest right to express an opinion on & 
subject of universal literary interest would be assailed in any other 
country, 2. 

I really cannot sufficiently thank you, dear Felton, for your warm 
anil hearty interest in these proceedings, But it would be idle to 
pursue that theme, so let it pass. 

The wig and whiskeis arc in a state of the highest preservation. 
Tho play comes off next Wednesday night, the 25th, What would 
T give to cee you in the front row of the centre box, your spectacles 
gleaming not unhke those of my dear friend Pickwick, your fice 
radiant with as broad a grin as a staid professor may indulge in, 
and your yery coat, waistcoat, and shoulders expressive of what we 
should take together when the performance was over! T would 
give something (not so much, but still a good round sum) if you 
could only stumble into that very dark and dusty theatre in the 
daytime (at any minute between twelve and three), and seo me 
avith my coat off, the stage manager and universal direetor, urging 
impracticable ladies and impossiblo gentlemen on to the very con- 
fines of insanity, shouting and driving about, in my own person, to 
an extent which would justify any philanthropic stranger in clap- 
ping me into a strait-waistcoat without further inquiry, endcay- 
oring to goad JT, into some dim and faint understanding of a 
prompter’s duties, and struggling in such a vortex of noise, dirt, 
bustle, confusion, and inextricable entanglement of speech and 
action as you would grow giddy in contemplating. We perform A 
Roland for an Oliver, A good Night's Rest, and Deaf as a Post. 
This kind of voluntary hard labor used to be my great delight. 
The furor has come strong upon mo again, and I begin to be once 
more of opinion that nate intended me for the lessee of a national 
theatre, and that pen, ink, and paper have spoiled a manager. 

0, how I look forward across that rolling water to home and its 
small tonantry! Tow I busy myself in thinking how my books 
look, and where the tables are, and in what positions the chairs 
stand relatively to the other furniture; and whether we shall get 
there in the night, or in tho morning, or in the afternoon; and 
whether we shall be able to surprise them, or whether they will be 
too sharply looking out for us; and what our pets will say; anc 
how they 'll look, and who will be the first to come and shake 
hfinds, and so forth! If I could but tell you how I have set my 
heart on rushing into Forster's study (he is my great friend, and 
writes at the bottom of all his letters, “ My Jove to Felton”), and 
inlo Macliso’s painting-room, and into Macready’s managerial ditto, 

t 
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without a moment's warning, and how I picture every little trait 
and cireumstance of our arrival to myseli, down to the very color of 
the bow on the cook’s cap, you would almost think T had changed 
places with my eldest son, and was still in pantaloons of the 
thinnest texture. I left all these things—God only knows what 
a love I have for them—as coolly and calmly as any animated 
cucmaber; but when I come upon them again I shall have lost all 
power of sclf-restraint, and shall as certainly make a fool of myself 
(in the popular meaning of that expression) as ever Grimaldi did in 
his way, or George IHL in his. 

And not the less so, dear Felton, for haying found some warm 
hearts, and left somo instalments of carnest and sincere affection, 
behind me on this continent. And whenever I turn my mental 
telesvope litherward, trust me that one of the first figures it will 
desery will wear spectacles so like yours that the maker could n’t 
tell the difference, and shall address a Greek class in such an oxact 
imitation of your voice, that the very students hearing it should 
ery, “That ’s he! Threo cheers, Hoo-ray-ay-ay-ay-ay |” 

About those joints of yours, I think you are mistaken. They 
can’t be stiff? At tho worst they merely want the air of New 
York, which, being impregnated with tho flavor of last year's 
oysters, has a surprising effect in rondcing the human frame 
supple and flexible in all cases of rust, 

A terriblo idea occurred to me as I wrote thoso words. Tho 
oyster-cellars, —- what do they do when oysters aro net in season? 
Tg pickled salmon vended there? Do they sell crabs, shrimps, 
winkles, herrings? The oyster-openers, —what do they do? Do 
thoy commit suicide in despair, or wrench open tight drawers and 
cupboards and hermetically scaled bottles for practice? Perhaps 
they are dentists out of the oyster season. Wha knows? 

Affectionately yours, 
Cuantrs Drocens, 


Dickens always greatly rejoiced in the theatre; and, 
having seen him act with the Amateur Company of the 
Guild of Literature and Art, I can well imagine the de- 
light his impersonations in Montreal must have occa- 
sioned. I have seen him play Sir Charles Coldstream, in 
the comedy of Used Up, with such perfection that all 
other performers in tha same part have seemed dull by 
comparison. Even Matthews, superb artist as he is, could 
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not rival Dickens in the character of Sir Charles. Once 
I saw Dickens, Mark Lemon, and Wilkie Collins on the 
stage together, The play was called Mrs. Nightingale’s 
Diary (a farce in one act, the joint production of Dickens 
and Mark Lemon), and Dickens played six characters in 
the piece. Never have I seen such wonderful changes of 
face and form as he gave us that night, He was alter- 
nately a rattling lawyer of the Middle Temple, a boots, 
an eccentric pedestrian and cold-water drinker, a deaf 
sexton, an invalid captain, and an old woman. ‘Whai fun 
it was, to be sure, and how we roared over the perform- 
ance! Here is the playbill which I held in my hand 
nineteen years ago, while the great writer was proving 
himself to be as pre-eminent an actor as he was an 
author, One can see by reading the bill that Dickens 
was manager of the company, and that it was under his 
direction that the plays were produced. Observe the 
clear evidence of his hand in the very wording of the 
bill: ~— 

“On Wednesday evening, September 1, 1852, 

“TUG AMAPEUR COMPANY 
OF THE 
GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; 
To encourage Life Assuiance and other provident habits among 
Authors and Artists; to render such assistance to both as shall 
never compromise their independence; and to found a new Institu- 
tion where honorable rest from arduous labors sholl still be asso- 
ciated with the discharge of congenial duties; 
“ Will have tho honor of presenting,” ete., ete., : 

But let us go on with the Ie(ters. Here is the first one 
to his friend after Dickens arrived home again In Eng- 
land. Tt is delightful, through and through. 


Lospo, I Davonsnirn Terrace, York Gare, Recent’s Park, 

Sunday, July $1, 1842. 
My pear Ferroy: Of all the monstrons and incalenlable amount 
of occupation that ever beset one unfortunate man, mine has been 
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the most stupendous since I came home, The dinners I have had 
to eat, the places I havo had to go to, tho letters I havo had to 
answer, the sea of business and of pleasure in which T have been 
plunged, not even the genius of an —— or the pen of a —— could 
describe, 

Wherefore I indite a monstrously short and wildly uninteresting 
epistle to the American Dando; but perhaps you don't know who 
Dando was, He was an oyster-eater, my dear Felton, IIe used to 
go into oyster-shops, without a farthing of money, and stand at the 
counter dating natives, until tho man who opened them grew pale, 
cast down his knife, staggered backward, struck his white forehead 
with his open hand, and cried, “You are Dando!!!" Te has been 
Imown to eat twenty dozen at ono sitting, and would have caten 
forty, if the truth had not flashed upon the shopkeeper. For these 
offences he was constantly committed to the ILouse of Correction. 
Daring his last imprisonment he was taken ill, got worse and worse, 
and at last began Imocking violent double-knocks at Death’s door, 
The doctor stood beside his bed, with his fingers on Ins pulse, “To 
is going,” says the doctor, “TI see it in his oye, ‘There 1s only ono 
thing that would keep life in him for another hour, and that is — 
oysters,” Thoy were immediately bought. Dando swallowed 
eight, and feebly took a ninth, Ile held it in his mouth and looked 
round the bed strangely, “Not a bad one, is it?” says the doctor, 
The pationt shook his head, rubbed his trembling hand upon his 
stomach, bolted the oyster, and fell back — dead. They buried him 
in the prison yard, and paved his grave with oyster-shells. 

We are all well and hearty, and have already begun to wonder 
what time next year you and Mrs. Felton and Dr. [owe will come 
across tho briny sea together, ‘To-morrow we go to the senside for 
two months, Iam looking out for news of Longfollow, nd shall 
be delighted when I know that he is on his way to London and this 
house. 

T am bent upon shiking at tho piratical newspapers with tho 
sharpest cige I can put upon my sinall axo, and hopo in the next 
session of Parliament to stop their entrance into Canada, For the 
fhst time within the memory of man, the professors of English 
literature seem disposed to act together on this question, It is a 
good thing to aggravate a scoundrel, if one can do nothing else, 
and I think we can make them smart e little in this way... 

I wish you had been at Greenwich the other day, whore a party 
of feicnds gave me a privato dinner; public ones I have refused, 
C, was perfectly wild at the reunion, and, after singing all manner 
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of marine songs, wound up the entertainment by coming home (six 
miles) in a little open phacton of mine, on his head, to the mmwngled 
delight and indignation of the metropolitan police, We were very 
jovial indeed; and T assure you that I drank your health with fear- 
Sul vigor and energy. 

On board that ship coming home I established a club, called the 
United Vagabonds, to the large amusement of the rest of the pas- 
sengers, This holy brotheihood committed all kinds of absurdities, 
and dined always, with a variety of solemn forms, at one end of the 
table, below the mast, away fiom all the rest, he captain being ill 
when we weie three or four days out, I produced my medicine- 
chest and recovered him. We had a few more sick men after that, 
and I went ronnd “tho wards” every day in great state, accom~- 
panied by two Vagabonds, habited as Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer, 
hearing enormous rolls of plaster and huge pairs of scissors, We 
were really very merry all the way, breakfasted in ono party at 
Liverpool, shook hands, and parted most cordially... . . 

Affectionately 
Your faithful friend, 
C.D. 


P.S, I have looked over my journal, and have decided to pro- 
dace my American trip in tivo volumes, I have written about half 
the first since I camo home, and hope to be out in October, This is 
“exclusive news,” to be communicated to my friends to whom you 
may like to intrust it, my dear I. 


What a capital epistolary pen Dickens held! He seems 
never to have wrillen the shortest note without something 
piquant in it; and when he attempted a leéter, he always 
made it entertaining from sheer force of habit. 

When I think of this man, and all the Tasting good and 
abounding pleasure he has bronght into the world, J won- 
der at the superstition that dares Lo arraign him. A sound 
philosopher once said: “ Ie that thinks any innocent prs- 
time foolish has either to grow wiser, or is past the ability 
to do so”; and I have always counted it an impudent 
fiction that playfulness is inconsistent with greatness. 
Many men and women have died of Dignity, but the 
disease which sent them to the tomb was not contracted 
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from Charles Dickens. Not long ago, I met in the street 
a bleak old character, full of dogmatism, egotism, and 
rheumatism, who complained that Dickens had“ too much 
exuberant sociality” in his books for him, and he won- 
dered how any one could get through Pickwick. My 
solemn friend evidently preferred the dropping-down- 
deadness of manner, which he had been accustomed to 
find in Ilervey’s “ Meditations,” and other kindred authors, 
where it always seems to be urged that life would be 
endurable but for its pleasures. A person once com- 
mended to my acquaintance an individual whom he de- 
scribed as “a fine, pompous, gentlemanly man,” and I 
thought it prudent, under the circumstances, to decline 
the proffered introduction. 

Bué I will proceed with those outbursts of bright- 
hearteduess vouchsafed to us in Dickens’s letters. ‘To 
me these epistles are good as fresh “ Uncommercials,” or 
unpublished “Sketches by Boz.” 

1 Devonsmme Tranion, York Garr, Rraenm’s Panx, Loxpox, 
‘Tat Soptember, 1842. 

My pean Frrox: Or covnsr that letter in the papers was as foul 
a forgery as ever felon swung for... . . Ihave not contradicted it 
publicly, nor shall I, When I tilt at such wringings out of the 
dirtiest mortalily, I shall be another man — indeed, almost the crea- 
ture they would mako me, 

T gavo your message to Forster, who sends a despatch-hox full of 
kind remembrances in return, ITo is in a great state of delight 
with the first volume of my American book Qvhich I have just 
finished), ard swears loudly by it. It is Zwe, and Honorable I 
know, and I shall hope to send it you, complete, by tlic first steamer 
in November. 

Your description of the porter and the carpet-bags prepares me 
for a first-rate facetious novel, brimful of the richest humor, on 
which I have no doubt you are engaged, What is it called? Some- 
times I imagine tho title-page thus : — 
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OYSTERS 
IN 
EVIRY STYLE 
oR 
OPENINGS 
or 
LITs 
BY 
YOUNG DANDO, 


As to the man putting the luggage on his head, as a sort of sign, I 
adopt it fiom this hour, 

I date ths fiom London, where T have come, as a good, profligate, 
giaccless bacheloi, for a day o1 tsvo; leaving my wife and babbies 
at tho seaside. ,... Ieavens! if you weio but hee at this 
minute! A piece of salmon and a steal aro cookmg in the kitchen; 
it's avery wet day, and T have had a fire lighted ; the wine sparkles 
on a side-table; the 100m looks the more snug from being the only 
andismantled ono in the house; plates are warnnng for Forster and 
Maclise, whose knock I am momentarily expecting; that groom I 
told you of, who never comes into the house, except when tye ave 
all out of town, ig walking about in hig slurt-sleeves without the 
smallest consciousness of impropriety ; a great mound of proofs are 
waiting to be read aloud, after dinner. With what a shout IT would 
clap you down into the easiest chair, my genial Felton, if you could 
but appear, and order you a pair of slippers instantly! 

Since T have written this, the aforesaid groom-—a very small 
man (as the fashion is) with flery-red hair (as the fashion is not) — 
has looked very had at mo and fluttered about me at the samo 
time, liko a giant butterfly, After a pause, he says, in a Sam Wel- 
Jovish kind of way: “T vont to the cub this mornin’, sir. Thero 
yorn’t no letters, sir.” “Very good, Topping.’ “Tlow’s missis, 
sir?” "Pretty well, Topping.” “Glad to hear it, sir, Afy missis 
ain't wery well, sir.” “Nol” “No, sir, sho’s o goin’, sir, to have 
& hinercaso wory soon, and it makes hor rather nervous, sir; and 
yen a young voman gets at all down at sich a time, sir, she govs 
down wory deey, sir.” To this sentiment I roply aflrmatively, and 
then ho adds, ag ho stirs the fire (as if he were thinking out loud), 
“Wot a mystery it is!| Wot a go isnatu’!” With which scrap 
of philosophy, he gradually gets noarer to the door, and so fades 
out of the room, 
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This same man asked mo one dry, soo after 1 camo hame, what 
Sir John Wilson was, ‘This is a Arend of mmo, who took our louse 
and servants, and everything as it stood, during our absoneo m 
Amesica, I told him an oflicer, © A. wot, sir?” ‘An ofliner,” 
And then, for fear he should think T meant a poliee-eicnn, T added, 
“An ofiver in the army,” “1 heg your pardon, sh She said, 

« touching his hat, “but tho club as T always drove him to wos the 
Unsted Servants.” 

Tho real namo of this dub is the United Servieo, bub [havo no 
dowbt he thought it was 9, bigh-life-below-staiis kind of resort, and 
that this gentleman was a rotired builer or superannnated footman, 

There ’a the knock, and the Great Western snils, or steams rather, 
to-morrow. Write soon again, dear Felton, and over beliovo 
me... 





Your affectionate fiend, 
Orariss Droki xs. 


P.S. All good angels prosper Dr, Tlowe. Te, at lvast, will nob 
like me the less, I hope, for what L shall say of Laura, 

Loypon, 1 Drvovsmine ‘Trnesos, Yous (tar, Reainm’a Pam, 
let Vecomben, 1612. 

My pear Fonron: Many and many happy New Years to you 
and yours! As many happy chikhen as may be quite conveniout 
(no more)! and as many happy incetings betweon them and our 
children, and between you and us, as the Kind fates in their utinst 
kindness shall favorably decree ! 

The Amorican book (to begin with that) has boon a most éom- 
plete and thorongh-going success, Tour Invgo editions have now 
heen sold and paid for, and it has won golden opinions ftom all 
sorts of men, except our friend in T——, who i4 a miserable cren- 
ture; a disappointed man in great poverty, 1o whom T have ever 
been thost kind and considerate (I need seavecly say thet); and 
another friend in B——, no less a person than an illustrions peuile- 
man named ——, who wrote a story called ——. They have dono 
no harm, and have fallon short of thoir mark, which, of couse, was 
toannoyme. Now I am perfectly freo from any diseased envinsity 
in such respects, md whenoyer I hear of a notico of thigkind, T never 
vead it; wheroby I always conocive (don't you ?) that T get dhe vie-~ 
tory. With regard to your slavo-owners, they may erg, till they ato 
as black in the face qs their own slaves, that Dickens lies, Dichous 
does not wiite for their satisfaction, and Diekans will not oxplain for 
their comfort, Dickens has the name and date of every newspaper 
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in which every ane of those advertisements appeared, as they know 
perfectly well; but Diekens does not choose to give them, and will 
not at any time between this and the day of judgment... , 

Thavo been hard at work on my new book, of which the first 
number has just appeared, The Paul Joneses who puisue happiness 
and profit at other men’s cost will no doubt onable you to read it, 
almost ay soon as you receive this. I hope yon will like it And I 
particularly commend, my dear Felton, one Mr, Pecksuiff and his 
daughteg to your tondor regards. I have akind of liking for them 
niyself, 

Blessed star of morning, such a trip as we had into Cornwall, just 
after Longfellow wont away | The. “we” means Voister, Maclise, 
Stanfield (tho renowned marine painter), and the Inimitable Bor, 
Wo went down into Devonshire by the railroad, and there we hired 
an open carriage from an innkeeper, patriotic in all Pickwick matters, 
and went on with post horses. Sometimes wo travelled all night, 
sometimes all day, sometimes both. I hept tho joint-stock puse, 
ordered all the dinners, paid all the turnpiles, conducted facctions 
conversations with the post-boys, and regulated the pado at wh ch 
we travelled, Stanfield (an old sailor) consulted an enormous map 
on al} disputed points of wayfaring ; and referred, moreover, to a 
pocket-compass and other scientific instruments. The luggage was 
in Foister's department; and Macliso, having nothing particular to 
do, sang songs, IIeavens{ If you could have seen the necks of 
bottles: — distracting in their immenso varicties of shape— peering 
out of the cartiage pockets! If you could have witnessed the deep 
devotion of the post-boys, tho wild attachment of the hostlers, the 
maniac glee of the waiters. If you could have followed us into tho 
eathy old churches we visited, and into the strange caverns on the 
gloomy sea-shoie, and down into the depths of mines, and up to 
the tops of giddy heights where the wunspeakably green water wag 
roaring, I don't know how many hundied feet below ( If yon could 
have seen but one gleam of the bright fires hy which wo sat in the 
hig rooms of ancient inns at night, til loug after the small homs 
had come and gone, or smelt but one steam of the nor punch (not 
white, dear Felton, like that mnazing compound TI sent you a taste of, 
bat a rich, gonial, glowing brown) which camo in every ovening in 
a huge broad china bowl! I never laughed in my life as I did on 
this journey, It would have dono you good to hear me, I was 

“choking and gasping and bursting tho bucklo off the back of my 
stock, all the way. Aud Stanfickl Qvho is very much of your figure 
and temperament, but fifteen, years older) got into such apoplectie 
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entanglements that we were often obliged to beat him on the back 
with portmanteaus before we could recover him. Serionsly, I do 
helievé there nover was such a irip. And they mado such skotehes, 
those two men, in the mest romantic of our halling-places, that you 
would have sworn we had the Spit of Beauty with us, as well ag 
the Spirit of Fan. But stop till you come to Mnglond, — 1 say no 
moro. 

The actuary of tho national debt conld n't calculate the number 
of children who aro coming here on Twelfih Night, in houar of 
Charley’s birthday, for which occasion Thave provided a magie line 
tern and divers other tremendous engines of that nature, But the 
best of it is that Forster and I have purchased between us the entire 
stock in trade of a conjurer, the practice and display whereof is in- 
trusted to me. And O my dear eyes, Felton, if you could sce me 
conjuring the company's watches into unpossible tea-caddies, and 
causing pieces of money to fly, and burning pocket-handkerchicts 
without hurting ’em, and practising in my own room, without any- 
body to admire, you would néver forget it as long as you live. In 
thoso tricks ‘which require a confederate, Tam assisted (by reason 
of his imyperturbable good-humor) by Stanfield, who always docs 
his part exactly the wrong way, to the unspeakable delight of all 
beholders. We come ont on a small scale, to-night, at Morster's, 
where we sea the old year ont and the new one in. Particulars of 
shall be forwarded in my next, 

Thavo quite made up my mind that P—— really bolievés he does 
Asnow you personally, and has all his lift, To talks to mo about 
you with such gravity that Iam afraid to grin, and feel it necessary 
to look quite serious. Sometimes ho tells mo thinga about you, 
doesn’t ask me, you know, so that I am occasionally perplexed 
beyond all telling, and begin to think it was he, and not J, who 
went to America. It’s the queorest thing in the world. 

The book Twas to havo given Longfellow for you is not worth 
sending by itself, being only a Barnaby, But T will lool: up some 
manuscript for you ([ think T have that of the American Notes 
complete), and will Wy to mako the parcel hetter worth its lony 
conveyance, With regard to Maclise's pictures, you certainly are 
quite right in your impression of them; hut he is “such a discur- 
sive devil” (as ho says about himself), and fies off at seh odd 
tangents, that I feel it diflieull to convey to yon any goncral notion 
of his purpose, I will try to do so when Iwrite again, Twat 
very much to know about ——~ and that charming girl... . Give 
me full particulars, Wilt you remember mo cordially to Sumner, 

7 7 
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aud say I thank him for his weleome letter? The hke to Ilillard, 

with many regards to himself and his wife, with whom T had one 

night a tittle conversation which £ shall not readily forget. Theo 

like to Washington Allston, and all friends who care for me and 
hayo outlived my book, , . , . Always, my dear Felton, 
With true regard and affection, yours, 

Cuartes Dickrns. 


Tere is a letter that seems to me something tremen- 
dous in its fun and pathos: — 

1 Devonsuine Tenner, York Gare, ReceNns Parc, Loypox, 
2a Mach, 1818 

My prar Frtaon; I don’t know where to begin, bué plunge head- 
long with a terrible splash into this letter, on the chance of turning 
up somewhere. 

Uurah! Up like a cork again, with the “North American Re- 
view” in my hand. Dike you, my dear ——, and I can say no 
moro in praise of it, though I go on to the end of the sheet, You 
cannot think how mnch notice it has attracted here, Brougham 
called the other day, with the nunber (thinkibg T might not have 
seen it), and I being out at tho time, he left a note, speaking of it, 
and of the writer, in terms that warmed my heart. Lord Ashbar- 
ton (one of whose people wrote a notice in the “ Edinburgh,” 
which they have sinee publicly contradicted) also wrote to me about 
it in just the same strain, And many others have done the ike, 

Iam jn great health and spirits and powdering away at Chuz- 
vlewit, with all manner of facetiousness rising up before me as 
I go on. As to news, I have really none, saving that —— (who 
nover took any exercise in his life) has been laid up with rheuma- 
tism for weeks past, but is now, T hope, getting better. My little > 
captain, as I call him, —ho who tool me out, I mean, and with 
whom T had that adventure of the cork soles, —has been in London 
too, and seving all the lions under my escort, Good heavens! I 
wish you could lave seen certain other mahogany-faeed men (also 
eaptains) who used to call hore for him in the morning, and bear 
him off to dooks and rivers and all sorts of queer places, whenee he 
alwaya yeturned late at night, with ram-and-water tear-drops in his 
eyes, and a complication of punchy smells in his mouth! Ifo was 
letter than » comedy to us, having marvellous ways of tying his 
pocket-handkerchief round lis neck at dinner-time in a kind of 
jolly embarrassment, and then forgetting what he had done with it; 
also of singing songs to wrong tunes, and calling land objects by 
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sea names, and never knowing what o'clock it was, but teleing mid~ 
night for seven in the evening; with many other sailor oddities, all 
full of honesty, mantiness, and good temper, We took him to 
Deury Lano 'heatre to seo Much Ado About Nothing. But £ 
never could find out what he meant by turning round, after he had 
watched the first two scones with great atlention, and jnquiving 
“whethor it was a Polish piceo.”, .,. 

On the 4th of April I am going to preside at a public dinner for 
tho benefit of the printers; and if you wero a guest ab that table, 
would n't I smite you on the shoulder, harder than ever T rapped 
the well-beloved back of Washington Irving at tho City Motel in 
Now York! 

You were asking me — TI love to say asking, as if we could talk 
together — about Maclise. He is such a discursive fellow, and so 
eccentric in his might, that on a mental review of his pictures T ean 
hardly tell you of them as leading to any onc strong purpose, But 
the annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy comes off in May, and 
then I will endeavor to give you some potion of him, Ie is a tie~ 
mendous create, and might do anything. But, lko all tremendous 
creatures, he takes his own way, and flies off at unexpeeted breaches 
in the conventional wall, 

You know If——'s Book, I daresay, Ah! I smw a seene of 
mingled comicality and seriousness at his funeral somo weeks ago, 
which has choked mo at dinner-time ever since. C— and Twent 
ag mourners ; and as he lived, poor fellow, five miles out of town, £ 
drove C——~ down. It was such a day as T hope, for the crodit of 
nature, is seldom scen in any parts but these, — muddy, foggy, wet, 
dark, cold, and unuitorably wretched in overy possible respect. Now, 
C—— has enormous whiskers, which straggle all down his throatin 
such weather, and stiele ont in front of him, liko a partially mway- 
elled bird’s-nest ; so that ho looks queer enough at Lho best, but whon 
he is very wet, andin a stato botweon jollity (ho is olwnys vory 
jolly with me) and the deepest gravily (going Lo a funeral, you 
know), it is ulterly impossible to resist him; espevially as ho makes 
the strangest remaike the mind of man ean conceive, without any 
intention of being funny, but rather meaning to he philosophicn, I 
really cricd with an irresistible sense of his comicality all the way 5 
but when he was dressed out in a black cloak and a very long Mack 
hat-band by an undertaker (ho, as he whispered mo with tear in 
his eyes— for ho had known IL many years —~ was “a chiv- 
acter, and he would like to sketch him”), 1 thought J should have 
been obliged to go away, Ilowever, we went into a little parlor 
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where the fimeral party was, and God knows it was miscrable 
enough, for tho widow and chikhen wore crying bitterly in one cor- 
ner, and the other mourners — mere people of ceiemony, who cared 
no more for the dead man than the hemse did —were talkmg quito 
coolly and carelessly together in another; and the contrast was as 
painful and distressing as anything I ever saw, There was an inde- 
pendent clergyman present, with his bands on anda Bille under his 
arm, who, as soon as we were seated, addiessod thus, ina loud, 
emphatic voice: “SL, C——, have you seen a paragraph respecting 
our departed fiiend, which has gone the round of the moiming pa- 
pers?” Yos, sir,’ says C-—, “T have,” looking very had at me 
the while, for he had told me with somo pride coming down that it 
was his composition, “Oh!” said the clergyman. “Then you 
will agree with mo, Mr, C—,, thatit is not only an insult to me, 
who am the servant of the Almighty, but an insult to the Almighty, 
whose servant I am.” “Ilow is that, sir?” said C——. “Ibis 
stated, Mr, C——, in that paragraph,” says the minister, “ that when 
Mr, I1—— failed in business as a bookseller, he was persuaded by 
me to try the pulpit, which is false, incorrect, unchristian, in a man- 
ner blasphomons, and in all respects contemptible. Let us pray.” 
With which, my dear Felton, and in the same breath, I give youmy 
word, he knelt down, as we all did, and began a very miserable 
jumble of an extemporary prayer. I was really penetrated with 
sorrow for the family, but when C—— (upon his knees, and sobbing 
for the loss of an old friend) whispered me, “ that if that wasn’t a 
clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral, he'd have punched his head,” I 
folt as if nothing but convulsions could possibly reheve me... . 
Faithfully always, my dear Felton, 





GD. 


‘Was there over such a genial, jovial creature as this 
master of humor! When we read his friendly epistles, 
we cannot help wishing he had written letters only, as 
when we read his novels we grudge the time he employed 
on anything else. 

Hnoapsrarrs, Kext, 1st Soptember, 1818. 

My prar Frurox: IfT thought it iu the nature of things that 
you and L could ever agrea on paper, touching a certain Chuzzle- 
witian question whereupon F tells mo you have remarks to 
make, I should immediately walk into the same, tooth and nail. But 
as I don’t, I won't, Contenting myself with this prediction, that 
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one of these yeas and days, you will writo or say to me, “My doar 
Dickens, you were right, though rough, and did a world of good, 
though you got most thoroughly hated for it" To which T shall 
reply, “My dear Felton, 1 looked a long way off and not immodi- 
ately under my nose." .... At which sentiment you will lengh, 
and I shall langh; and then (for I foresee this will all happen in 
my land) we shall call for another pot of porter and two or three 
dozen of oysters, 

Now don’t you in your own heart and soul quarrel wilh mo for 
this long silence? Not half so much as I quarrel with myself, T 
know}; but if you could read half the lotters [ write to you in img- 
gination, you would swear by me for the best of concespondents, 
Tho truth is, that when T have done my morning's work, down goes 
my pen, and from that minute I feel it a positive impossillity to 
tako it up again, until imagmary butchers and bakers wave mo 
to my desk. I walk about brimful of lotters, facotions deserp- 
tions, touching morsels, and pathetic friendships, but ean’t for the 
soul of me uncaik myself. ‘The post-oflice is my rock ahead, My 
average number of letters that must bo written every day is, ab tho 
least, a dozen, And you could no more know what 1 was writing 
to you spiritually, fiom the perusal of the bodily thirteonth, an you 
could toll from my hat what was going on in my head, or could read 
my hoart on the surface of my flannel waistcoat, 

This is a Jittle fishing-placo;*intonsoly quiot; built on a cliff 
whereon —in tho centro of a tiny semicircular bay — our houso 
stands; the sea rolling and dashing under the windows, Seven miles 
out are the Goodwin Sands, (you've heard of the Goodwin Sands ?) 
whonceo floating lights perpetually wink after dark, as if they wero 
emrying on intrigues with the servants, Also thote is a big light. 
house called the North Vorcland on a hill behind tho village, a sovero 
parsonie light, which reproves tho young and giddy floaters, and 
stares grimly out upon the sea, Under tho elif are avo good sands, 
where all the children asseinble every morning and teow up impos« 
sible fortifications, which the sea thiows down again at high walor, 
Old gentlemen and ancient ladies flirt afler their own manner in lwo 
reading-looms and on a great many scattered seats in the open air, 
Other old gentlemen look all day through telescopes and nover seo 
anything, In a bay-window in a one pair sits from nino o'clock to 
one # gentleman with rather long hair and no neekeloth, who wriles 
and grins as if ho thought he were very fanny indeed, [iy namo 
is Boz, At ono ho disappears, and presently emerges from n bath- 
‘ing-machine, and may be scon —n kind of snlnon-colorod porpoise 
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~~aplashing about in the ocean. After that he may be seen in 
another bay-window on ihe ground-floor, eating a strong lunch; 
after that, walking a dozen miles or so, or lying on his back in the 
snnd reading a book. Nobody bothers him unless they know he jg 
disposed to be talked to; and f am told he is very comfortable 
indeed. Ile's as brown as a berry, and they do say is a small for- 
tunc to the innkeeper who sells beer and cold punch. But this js 
mere rumor, Sometimes he gaes up to London (cighty miles, or so, 
away), and then I'm told there is a sound in Lincoln Inn Fields at 
night, as of mon laughing, together with a clinlang of knives and 
igiks and wino-glasses. 

T never shall have been so near you since wo parted aboard the 
George Washington as next Tucsday. Horster, Maclisc, and I, and 
perhaps Stanfield, ave then going aboard the Cunard steamer at 
Liverpool, to bid Macready good by, and bring his wife away. It 
will be « very hard parting. You will seo and know him of course, 
Wo gave him a splendid dinner last Saturday at Richmond, whereat 
T presided with my accustomed grace. Ie is one of the noblest 
fellows in the world, and I would givo a groat deal that you and 
I should sit beside each other to see him play Virginins, Lear, or 
‘Werner, which I take to bo, every way, the greatest piece of exquisite 
perfection thathis lofty art is capable of attaining. His Macbeth, espe- 
cially the last act, is a tremendous reality; but so indeed is almost 
everything hedoes. You recollectyperhaps, that ho was the guadian 
of our children while we were away. I love him dearly... .. 

You asked me, long ago, about Maclise, Ifo is such a wayward 
follow in his subjects, that it would bo next to impossible to write 
such an article a3 you were thinking of about him, I wish you 
could form an idea of his genius, One of these days o book will 
come out, “ Mooie’s Irish Melodies,” entirely illustrated by him, on 
every page. When it comes, I’ sond it to you. You will have 
some notion of him then. To is in great favor with the queen, and 
paints secret pictures for her to put upon her husband's table on the 
morning of his birthday, and the like. But if he has a care, he 
‘will leave hig mark on more endming things than palace walls. 

And so L—— is married. [remember her well, and could draw 
her portrait, in words, to the life. A very beautiful and genile 
creature, and ® proper love for a poet. My cordial remembrances 
and congratulations, Do they live in the house where we break- 
fasted? . 2. 

I very often dream T am in America again ; but, strange to say, I 
never dream of you. Iam always endeavoring to get home in dis- 
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guiso, and have a dreary sense of the distance. Apropos of dreams, 
is it not a strange thing if writers of ftetion never dream of their 
own creations; recollecting, I suppose, oven in their dreams, that 
they have no real existence? JZ never dreamed of any of my own 
charactors, and I feel il so impossible that I would wager Scott 
never did of his, real as they are. I had a good piece of absurdity 
in my head a night or two ago, I dreamed that somebody was 
dead, I don't know who, but it's not to the purpose. Tt was a 
private gentleman, and a particular fiend; and I was greatly over- 
come when the news was broken to me (yory delicately) by a gen- 
tleman in a cocked hat, top boots, and a sheot. Nothing else. 
“Good God!” I said, “is he dead?” “ TTo is ag dend, sir,” rejoined* 
the gentleman, “as a door-nail. But wo must all die, Mr, Dickens; 
sooner or later, my dear sit.” “Ah!” I said. “Yes, to bo sure. 
Very true. But what did he die of ?" The gentleman burst into a 
flood of tears, and said, in a voice broken by emotion: “ Ifo chvis- 
tened his youngest child, sir, with a toasting-fork."  T never in my 
life was so affected as at his having fallen a vietim to this complaint, 
Tt carried a conviction to my mind that he never could havo re+ 
covered. T know that tt was the most interesting and fatal malady 
in the world; and T wrung the gonUeman’s hand in a convulsion 
of respectful admiration, for I folt that this explanation did equal 
honor to his head and heart} 

What do you think of Mrs. Gamp? And how do you like the 
undertaker? I have a fancy that they aro in your way, O heavent 
such green woods as T was rambling among down in Yorkshire, 
when I was getting that done last July! For days and weeks wo 
never saw the sky but through greon boughs; and all day long I 
cantered over such soft moss and turf, that the horse's feel. seareely 
made a sound upon it, We hove some friends in that part of the 
country (close to Castle Howard, whore Tord Moipeth's father 
dwells in state, ze his park indeed), who aro the jolliest of the jolly, 
keeping a big old country house, with an ale collar something lai ger 
than a reasonable chureh, and overything like CGoldemith's bear 
dances, “in a concatenation accordingly." Just the place for you, 
Felton! Wo porformed some madnegses there in the way of forfeits, 
picnics, rustic games, inspections of ancient monasteries at midnight, 
when the moon was shining, that would have goue lo your heatt, 
and, as Mr, Weller says, “come out on the other aide"... 

Write soon, my dear Felton; and if T write to you less often than 
I would, beliove that my affectionate heart is with yon always. 
Loves and regards to all fiends, from yous ever and ever, 

Crarins Dros, 
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These letters grow better and better as we get on. 
Ah me! and to think we shall have no more from that 
delightful pen ! 


Drsonssme Terraon, Lovpon, January 2, 1844, 

My very prar Friron: You are a prophet, and had best retire 
fiom busmess strughtway, Yesterday morning, New Year's day, 
whon I walked mto my little workioom after breakfast, and was 
looking out of window at the snow in the garder, ~ not seeing it 
particularly well in consequence of some staggering suggestions of 
Jast might, wheieby L was beset, — the posiman came to the door 
svith a knock, for which I denounced him fiom my heart. Seemp 
your hand upon the cover of a tetter whieh he brought, {immediately 
blessed, him, presented him with a glass of whiskey, inquired after 
his family (they are all well), and opened the despatch with a moist 
and oystory tayinkde in my eye, And on the very day from which 
tho naw year dates, I 1cad your New Year congratulations as pune- 
tually as if you lived in the next house, Why dov’t you? 

Now, if instantly on tho receipt of this you will send a free and 
independent citizen down to the Cunard wharf at Boston, you will 
find that Captain Tewett, of tho Butannia steamship (my ship), has 
a small parcel for Profegsor Felton of Cambridge; and in that parcel 
you will find a Christmas Carol in prose; being a short story of 
Christmas by Charles Dickens, Over which Chistmas Carol Charles 
Dickens wept and laughed and wept again, and excited himself in a 
most extraordinary manner in the composition ; and thinking where- 
of he walked about the black streets of London, fifteen and twenty 
miles, many a night when all the sober folles had gone to bed,.... 
Its success is most prodigious, And by every post all mannor of 
strangers write all manner of letters te him about their homes and 
hea ths, and how this same Carol is read aloud there, and kept on a 
little shelf hy itself. Inceed, 1t is the greatest success, as I am told, 
that fbis ruffian aud raseal has ever achieved, 

Forster is out again; and ifhe don't go in again, after the manner 
in which wo have been kceping Christmas, ho must be very strong 
indeed. Such dinings, such dancings, such conjurings, such blind- 
man's-bufiings, such theatio-goings, such kissings-out of old yons 
and kissings-in of new ones; never took place in these parts before, 
To keep the Chuzzlewit going, and do this little book, the Carol, in 
the odd times between two parts of it, was, as you may suppose, * 
pretty tight work. But when it was done I broke gut like a mad- 
man, And if you could have seen me at a children’s party at Mac- 
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ready’s tlie other night, going down a comnty dance wilh Mes. M, 
you would have thought I was a comby gentleman of indepemdont 
property, residing on a tiptop farm, with the wind blowing strayght 
in my face’every day... 6. 

Your friend, Mr, P—~, dined with us ono day (1 don’t know 
whether I told you this beforé), and pleased us very minch, My, 
O—— has dined here ones, and spent an evening here, TL have not 
seen him Istely, though ho has called twice or thrieo; for K—— 
being unwell and T busy, wo have not been visible at our accns 
tomed seasons, I wonder whether IT—— has fallen in your way. 
Poor IX———]| Ilo was a good fellow, and has the most gratofal 
heart I ever met with. Our journcyings sorm lo ho a dicam now, 
Talking of dreams, straigo thoughts of Italy and Franco, and may- 
be Germany, are springing up withm ime as the Chuzzlowit clears 
off, It's a secret I have hardly breathed to any one, but I “ think” 
of leaving England foro year, next midsummer, bag and baggage, 
little ones and all, —~then coming out with such a story, Felton, all 
at once, no pats, sledge-hammer blow. 

T send you a Manchester paper, as you desire, ‘Tho roport is not 
exactly done, but very well dono, notwithstanding. It was a very 
splendid sight, I assure you, and an awful-looking audience, Tam 
going to preside at a similar meeting ab Taverpool on the 26th of 
next month, and on my way homo T may be obhged to preside at 
pnother at Birmingham, I will send you papery, ifthe reports bo 
at all like tho real thing. ; 

I wrote to Proseott about his haok, with which I was porfectly 
charmed, I think his descriptions masterly, his stylo brilliont, his 
purpose manly and gallant always, ‘Tho introductory acconnt of 
Aztec civilization impressed me exactly as it impressed you. From 
beginning to end, the wholo history is onchanting and full of goning, 
Tonly wonder that, having such an opportunity of illustrating Uho 

_ doctrine of visible judgments, he never remarks, when Cortes and 
his men tumblo tho idols down the temple steps and call upon the 
people to take notice that their gods aro powerless to help them- 
selves, that possibly if some intelligent native hat tnmbled down 
the image of the Virgin or patron sniné after them nothing very 10+ 
markable might have ensued in consequence. 

OF course you like Macready. Your name's Felton, Iwish you 
could sce him play Lear, It is stupendously terrible, But T sup- 
‘pose he would be slow to act it with the Bosion company, 

Hearty remembrances to Sumnor, Longfollow, Prescott, and nll 
whom you know I love to remember, Countless happy years to 

4% 
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you and yours, my dear Felton, and some instalment of thom, how- 


ever shght, in Englend, im tho loying company of : 
Tran Proserrkp Oxr 
O, bioathe not his name, 


Here is a portfolio of Dickens’s Jetlers, written 10 me 
from time to time during the past ten years. As long ago 
as the spring of 1858 1 began to press him very hard. to 
come to America and give us a course of readings from his 
works At that time I had never heard him read in pub- 
lic, but the fame of his wonderful performances rendered 
me eager to have my own country share in the enjoyment 
of them. Being in London in the summer of 1859, and 
dining with him one day in his town residence, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, we had much talk in a corner 
of his library about coming to America. I thought him 
over-sensitive with regard to his reception here, and I 
tried Lo remove any obstructions that might exist in his 
mind at that time against a sccond visit across the Atlan- 
tic. I followed up our conversation with a note setting 
forth the certainty of his success among his Transatlantic 
friends, and urging him to decide on a visit during the 
year, IIe replied to me, dating from “Gad’s Ilill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent.” 

“T write to you fiom my litle Kentish country house, on the 
vory spot whero Falstaff 1an away. 

“T cannot tell you how very much obliged to you I feel for your 
kind suggestion, and for the perfectly fiank and unaffected manner 
in which it is conveyed to me. 

“Tt touches, I will admit to you frankly, chord that has several 
times sounded in my breast, since I began my readings I should 
very much like to read in America, But the idea is a mere dream 
as yot Several stiong reasons would make the.journey difficult to 
me, and — even were they overcome — I would never make it, un- 
less I had great general reason to believe that the American people 
really wanted to hear me. 
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* Pn ough the whole of this autumn 1 shall be reading in vious 
parts of England, Teland, and Scotland. I mention this, in refor- 
ence to tho closing paragraph of you esteemed fiwor, 
« Allow mo once again fo thank you most heartily, and to ronan, 
ae “@ratefully and fiuthfully yors, 
“Oramas Diowins.” 
Early in the month of July, 1859, I spent a day with 
him in his beautiful country retreat in Kent. Ue drove 
me about the leafy lanes in his basket wagon, pointing ont 
the lovely spots belonging to his friends, and ending with 
a visit to the ruins of Rochester Castle. We climbed up 
the time-worn walls and Jeaned ont of the iyied windows, 
looking into the various apartments below. I remember 
how vividly he reproduced a probable scene in the grent 
old banqueting-room, and haw graplucally he imagined 
the life of ennui and every-day tediousness that went on 
in those lazy old times, I reeall his fancy picture of tho 
dogs stretched out before the fire, sleeping aud snoring with 
their masters, That day he seemed to revel in the past, 
and I stood by, listening almost with awe to his impres- 
sive voice, as he spoke out whole chapters of a romance 
destined never to be written On our way hack to Gad’s 
Hill Place, he stopped in the road, I remembor, to have a 
crack with a gentleman who ho told mo was a son of 
Sydney Smith, The only other guest at his table that 
day was Wilkie Collins; and after dinner wo threo wont 
out and lay down on the grass, while Dickens shower off 
_& raven that was hopping about, and told ancedotes of 
the bird and of his many predecessors, We also talked 
about his visiting America, I putting as many spokes as 
possible into that favorite wheel of nine A day or 
two after I returned to London I received this nolo from 
him :— 2 
“. 4. Only to say that T heartily enjoyad our day, and ahull 


Jong remember it, Also that 1 have been perpetually epenting the 
—— experience (of a more tremendous sot. m the way of ghastly 
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comicality, expericnce there is none) on tho grass, on my back. 
Also, that I havo not forgotten Cobbett Also, that T shall trouble 
you at greater length when the mysteiious oracle, of Now York, 
pronounces, 

“Whlkie Collins hegs mo to report that he declines pale horse, 
and all other horso’exereise — amt all exorcise, except cating, drink- 
ing, smoking, and sleeping — in the dog days. 

“With united kind regards, believe me always cordially yours, 

“Omanirs Dioxens.” 


An agent had come out from New York with offers to 
induce him to arrange for a speedy visit to Amorica, and 
Dickens was then waiting 10 see the man who had been 
announced as on his way to him. Ile was evidently giv- 
ing the subject serious consideration, for on the 20th of 
July he sends me this note: — 


"As Thave not yet heard from Mr. ~— of New York, I begin to 
think it likely (or, rather, T begin to think it more likely than I 
thought it before) that ho has not baekers good and sufficient, and 
that his ' mission’ will go off, It is possiblo thai, I may hear from 
him before the month is oul, and T shall not make any reading ar- 
rangemonts until it has come to a close; but T do not regard it as 
being very probable that the sad —— will appear satisfactorily, 
either in the flesh or the spirit, 

“Now, considering that it would be August before I could move 
in the matter, that it would be indisponsably necessary to choose some 
business connection and have some business arrangements made in 
Amorioa, and that Iam inclined to think it would not be easy to 
originate and completo all the necessary preparations for beginning 
in Oatober, I want your kind advice on the following points: — 

“J, Suppose I postponed tho idea for a year. 

“2, Suppose I postponed it until after Christmas. 

3, Suppose I sent some irusty person out to America now, to 
negotiate with some sound, responsible, trustworthy man of busi- 
ness in New York, accustomed to public undertakings of such a 
nature; my negotiator being fully empowered to conclude any 
arrangements with him that might appear, on consultation, best. 

“Tave you any idea of any such person to whom you could 
recommend mo? Or of arly such agent here? I only want to see 
my way distinctly, and to have it prepared before me, out in the 
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States, Now, I will make no apology for troubling you, becansy I 
thoroughly rely on your interest and kindness, 

“T am at Gad’s Till, except on Tuesdays and tho greator part of . 
Wednesdays. 


“With kind regards, very fhithfully yours, 
“Ghana Dioxens,” 








Various notes passed between us afler this, during 
my siay in Lendon in 1859. On tho 6th of August ho 
writes ;— 

“f have considered the subject in every way, and have consulted 
with the few friends to whom I ever refer my doubts, aud whosa 
judgment is in the main excellent. T have (this is between our. 
selves) come to the conclusion that I will not go now. 

A year hence I may revive tho matter, and your presenes in 
America will then be a great encouragement and assistance to 
me, I shall sce you (at Jeast I count upon doing so) ab my house 
in town before you turn your fhee towards the locked-up hone ; 
and we will thon, reversing Macbeth, ‘proceed tinther in this 


business’... 
4 Boliovo me always (and here I forever renounce ‘Mr,’ as hoy- 


ing anything whatever to do with our communication, aud as being 


& mere preposterous inteiloper), 
“Traithfully yours, 
© Cuantes Dioxens.” 


* 

When I arrived in Rome, early in 1860, one of the first 
letters I received from London was from him, The pro- 
ject of coming ta America was constautly before him, aud 
he wrote to me that he should have a greab deal to siy 
when I cane back fo England in the spring ; but the plan 
fell through, and he gave up all hope of crosaing the wator 
again, However, I did not Iot tho matter rest; and when 
I returned home I did not cease, yonr after year, to keop 
the subject open in my comnmnieations with him, Up 
kept a watchful eye on what was going forward in Amor. 
ica, hoth in literature and polities, During the war, of 
course, both of us gaye up our correspondence about the 
readings. Ife was actively ongaged all over Great Britain 
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in giving his marvellous entertainments, and there cer- 
tainly was no occasion for his travelling elsowhere. In 
October, 1862, T sent him the proof-sheets of an article, 
that was soon to appear in the Atlantic Monthly, on 
“Blind Tom,” and on receipt of it ha sent me a letter, 
fiom which this is an extract :— 


“T have read that affecting paper you have had the kindness to 
send me, with stiong interest and emotion. You may icadily sup- 
poso that T have becn most glad and ready to avail myself of your 
peimission to print it, Ihave placed it in om Number made up to- 
day, which will be pubhshed on the 18th of this month, ~ well be- 
fora you, —~as you desire, 

“Whink of reading in America? Lord bless you, I think of read- 
ing in the deepest depth of the lowest cater in the Moon, on my 
way there! 4 

“There is no sun-picture of my Falstaf Ilouse as yet; but it 
shall be dono, and you shall have it. It has been much impoved 
internally since you saw it... .. 

“T expect Macready at Gad’s Ill on Saturday. You know that 
his second wifo (an excellent onc) presented him lately with a little 
boy? Twas staying with him fora day or two last winter, and, seiz- 
ing an umbiella when he had the audacity to tell me he was growing 
old, made at him with Macduff’s defiance, Upon which ho fell into 
the old fierce guard, with the desperation of thiity yeais ago. 

“ Kind remem) ances to all fiends who kindly 1emembér me. 

* “Tver heartily yous, 
“Cnarurs Dickens.” 


Every time I hed occasion to write to him after the 
war, I stirred up the subject of the readings. On the 2d 
of May, 1866, he says: — 

“Your letter is an excessively difficult ono to answer, because I 
really do not know that any sum of moncy that could be laid down 
would induco me to cioss the Atlantic io 1ead. Nor do I think: it 
likely that any one on your side of the great water can be prepared 
to understand tho stato of the case, For example, I am now just 
finishing a sorics of thirty readings. Tho ciowds attending them 
have been go astounding, and the relish for them has so far outgone 
all previous experience, that if I were to set myself the task, ‘I will 
make such or such a sum of money by devoting myself to readings 
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for a cortain time, I should hayo to go no farther than Lond Shroot 
or Regent Strect, to have it seemed to mo in aday. ‘Choretine, ia 
specific offer, and a vory large one indeed, were made to me fon 
Amoriea, I should naturally ask myself, ‘Why go thongh this 
wear and tear, merely to pluck fruit that grows on every bough: ab 
homo?’ It isa delightful sensation Lo move a new people; Int [ 
havo but to go to Pans, and T find the brightest people in tho would 
quito ready for me. J say thus much in a sort of deaperate en- 
deavor to explain myself to you. Tecan put no price upon filly 
readings in Amorica, becaugo I do not know that any possible prieo 
could pay me for them. And I 1oally cammot ray to any one diss 
posed towards the enterpise, “lempt me,’ beeanse L have loo 
strong a misgiving that he cannot in the nature of things do it, 

“This is the plain truth. If any distinct proposal be submitted to 
me, I will give it  chstinct answer, But tho chances are a round 
thousand to one that the answer will be no, and therefore I feel 
bound to mako the declaration beforehand. 

“0... This place has been gieatly immoved since you wero 
hete, and we should be heartily glad if yon and she could seo it, 

“ Pawifully yous ever, 
© Crrannrs Drewt yg,” 


On the 16th of October he writes :—~ : 


“ Although I perpetually see in the papers that T amt coming ont 
with a new sorial, I assure you I know no moro of 1 at prevent, Lb 
am not writing (except for Ohistmas number of CATL tho Year 
Round’), and am going to begin, in the middle of January, a sepies 
of forty-two readings. Those will probably ocenpy mo until Master, , 
Early in the summer I hopo to gob to work upon a story that £ 
havein my mind. But in what form it will appear Lido nob yet 
know, because when the time comes] shall have to taka many otr- 
cumstances into consideration, ... . 

“A faint outline of a castle in the air always dimly lovers be= 
tween mo and Rochester, in the great hall of whieh Lace myself’ 
reading to American audiences But my domestic smanndinges 
must change before the castle takes tangible foun, And poliaps 7 
may change first, aud establish a castle in tho other would. Ho no 
more ab present. 

“ Beolievo me ever faithfully yoms, 
“Cnanns Droxens.” 





In June, 1867, things begin 10 look moro promising, ° 
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and T find in ono of his letters, daled the 3d of that month, 
some good news, as follows :— 


“T cannot ieecive your pleasnntest of notes, without assuring you 
of the interest and gratification that J feel on my side in our alle 
ance, And now Tam going to add a picco of uttelligence that I 
hope nay not be disagrecable, 

“T am trying lard 40 to fiee myself, as to be able to come over to 
read this neat winter! Whether J may succeed in this endeavor or 
no J cannot yet say, but Fam trymg mann. So in the mean time 
don’t couttadiet tho ume, Tn the couse of a few mais I hope to 
he abla to give you pasitive and definite information on the subject. 

“My daughter Gvhom T shall not brmg if I come) will answer 
for herself by and by, Understand that 1am really endeavoring 
tooth and nail to mako my way personally to the American public, 
and that no light obstacles wil tum mo aside, now that my hand 
is in, 

“My doar Fields, faithfully yours always, 
“ Onanurs Drocens.”’ 


This was followed up by another letter, dated the 13th, 
in which he says :— 


“T havo this morning resolved to send out to Boston, in the first 
week in August, My. Dolby, the secretary and manager of my read- 
ings, To is profonndly versed in the business of those delightful in- 
tollectual feasts (1), and will como straight to Ticknor and Fields, and 
will hold salomu council with them, and will then go to New York, 
Philadelplua, Tatfnd, Washington, ete, ete, and seo the rooms for 
himeelf, and make his estimates, THe will then telegraph to me: ‘I 
Keo my way to such and such results, Shall T go on?? Tf I reply, 
‘Yes,’ I shall stand committed to bogin reading in America with 
tha month of Decombor, If LT raply, ‘No, it will ba hecause T do 
nof clemly see the game to be worth so large a candle, In either 
caso ho will como back to me, 

"To is the brothor of Madamo Sainton Dolby, the celebrated 
singer, I havo absolute trust in him aud a great regard for him, 
Ta goes with me everywhere when I read, and manages for me to 
perfection, 

“Wo mean to keep all this stiuctiy sroner, as I bog of you to do, 
until I finally decide for or against, Iam beleaguored by every kind 
of speculator in such things on your side of the water; and it is 
very likely that they would take the rooms over our heads, — to 
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charge me heavily for them, —o1 would set. on foot unheard-of de- 
vices for buying up tho tickets, cto, ete, if the probabilities aozed 
out, ‘This is exactly how the caso stands now, and T eonfilo it to 
you within a couple of hours after having so far resolved. ; Dolhy 
quite understands that he is to confide in you, similatly, without a 
particle of reserve, 
“ Fiver faithfully yours, 
© Cuartrs Dioxins,” 


On the 12th of July he says :— 


® Our letters will be crossing one another iarely! Ihave reeoived 
your cordial answer to my first notion of coming out; but thero has 
not yet been time for me to hear again... .- 

“With kindest regard to ‘both your houses,’ public and private, 


“Tver faithfully yous, | a 5S tidcawa't 
ARTE KLNS, 


He had engaged to write for “Our Young Volks” “A, 
Holiday Romance,” and the following note, dated the 25th 
of July, refers to the story :— 

“Your note of the 12th is bko a cordial of the hest sort. T have 
taken 1b accoidingly, 

" Dolby sails in the Java on Saturday, the 3d of next month, and 
will come direct to you. You will find lim a flank and capital fol- 
low. He is perfectly aequamtod with his business and with his 
chief, dnd may bo trusted without a gain of reserve, 

“Thope the Americans will see the joke of ‘TIolidny Romance,’ 
The writing seems to me so like children's, that dull folks (on any 
side of any water) might perhaps rate it accordingly! TL should 
like to be beside you when you read it, and puticulaly when you 
read the Pirate's story. It made mo laugh to that extent that my 
people here thought I was out of my wits, until T gave ib to them 
to read, when they did hkewiso, 

“Tver cordially yous, 
“Crrantis DioKeNs,” 


On the 8d of September ho breaks out in this wiso, 
Dolby having arrived out and made all arrangomonts for 
the readings :—- 

“Your cheoring letter of the 21st of August arrived how this 
morning, A thousand thanks for it. I boy to think (nantioally) 


that T ‘head westard.’ You shall hear from mo fully and finally 
as soon as Dolby shall have reported personally. 
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“Phe other day T reccived a letter from My. —— of Now York 
(who ennto over in the winning yacht, and described the yoyage in 
the Times), saying ho wontd much like to seo me, I mado an 
appointment in London, and observed that when le did sec me he 
was obviously astotished., While T was sensible that the magnifi- 
eenco of ny appearance would fully account for his being overcome, 
Lnevertheless angled for the cause of his surprise. Te then told 
me that there was a paragraph going romud the papers, to the effect 
that Lwas ‘ina critieal stato of health, Ll asked him if he was sure 
it was n't ‘cricketing’ stale of health? 'o which he replied, Quite. 
Lithen asked him down here lo dinner, and he was again staggered 
by finding me in sporung traning; also much amused. 

“Yostorday’s and to-day's post bring me this unaccountable para- 
graph from hosts of uncasy friends, with the enormous and wonder- 
ful addition that ‘eminent surgeons’ are sonding mo to America for 
“cessation fiom literary labor’!!! So T havo written a quict line to 
tho ‘Limes, certifying to my own state of health, and have also 
begged Dixon to do the like in tho Athenwum. I mention tho 
matter (0 you, in order that you may contradict, from me, if the 
nonsense shonld reach America unaccompanied by the truth, But 
T suppose that the New York Tlerald will probably havo got the 
Intter from Mr, —— aforesaid. «6. 

“Charles Reade and Wilkio Collins aro here; and the joke of the 
tine is 10 feel my pulse when T appear at table, and also to inveigle 
innocent messengers to come over to the summer-house, where I 
write (tho place is quite changed since you weve here, and a tunnel 
under the high road conneets this shrnbbery with the front garden), 
to ask, with their compliments, how I find myself nov, 

“Tf T come to America this next November, even you can hardly 
imagine with what interest 1 shall try Copperficld on an American 
audience, or, if they give mo their heart, how freely and fully T 
shall givo thom mine, We will ask Dolby then whether ho evgr 
heard it hefore, 

“T cannot thank you cnongh for your invaluable help to Dolby, 
He writes that at every farn and moment the sense and knowledge 
and tact of Mr. Osgood are inestimable to him, 

“Tver, my dear Fields, faithfully yours, 
“ Onartes Dioxuys.” 


Here is 0 little note dated the 3d of October :—~ 


“T cannot tell you how much I thank you for your kind little 
letter, which is like a pleasant Yoice coming across the Atlantic, with 
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that domestic welcome in it which has no substitute on carth, Th you 
khew how strongly Iam inclined to allow myself tho pleasure of 
staying at your house, you would look upon meas a kind of aticionb 
Roman (which, I trust in Heaven, I am not) for having tho courage 
to say no. But if I gave myself that gratifichtion in the begin- 
ning, I could scarcely hopo to get on in the hard ‘reading’ Ifo, with- 
out offending some kindly disposed and hospitable American friend 
afterwards; whereas if I observe my English prineiplo on such oc- 
easions, of having no abiding-place but an hotel, and stick to it from 
the first, I may perhaps count on being consistently uncomfortable, 

“The nightly exertion necessitates meals at odd hours, silence and 
rest at impossible times of the day, a general Sparian behavior so 
utterly inconsistent with my nature, that if you were to give mo & 
happy inch, I should take an ell, and frightfully disappoint: you in 
public. I don’t want to do that, if I can help il, and so I will be 
good in spite of myself, 


“ Ever your affectionate friend, 
« Onaners Droxens.” 


A ridiculous paragraph in the papers following close on 
the public announcement that Dickens was coming to 
America in November, drew from him this letter to me, 
dated also early in October :— 

“T hope the telegraph clerks did not mutilate out at of recognition 
or reasonable guess the words I added ta Dolby's last telegram to 
Boston, ‘Tribune London correspondent totally false,’ Not only is 
thero not a word of truth in the pretended conversation, but ib is so 
absurdly unlike me that I cannot suppose it to bo even invented by 
any one who over heard me exchange a word with mortal creature, 
For twenty years I ame porfectly certain that Thave never mado 
any other allusion to tho republication of my hooks in Americe 
than the good-humored remark, ‘that if thero had been interna- 
tional copyright between Hngland and the States, 7 should have 
beon a man of very largo fortune, instead of a man of moderato 
savings, always supporting a very expansive public position.’ Nor 
have T ever beon sneha fool as to charge tho absence of interna- 
tionul copyright upon individuals, Nor have I over hoon so wn 
gencroug as to disguise or suppress the fact that T havo reecived 
handsome sums for advance shects, When I was in the States, I 
said what I had to say on the question, and there an end. Lam 
absolutely certain that Ihave never since expressed myself, oven 
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with soreness, on tho subject, Reverting to tho preposteraus fabri- 
cation of the Londen correspondent, the statement that I ‘ever 
tulked about ‘these fellows’ who republished my books, or pre- 
tended to know (what [don't know at this instant) who mado 
low much out of*them, m ever inked of their sending me ‘con- 
science money,’ 15 a5 guosdy and completely falso ax ihe statement 
that T ever raid anything to the effeet that I conld not be expected 
to have an interest in the American people, And nothing can by 
any possilnity be falser dum that, Again and again in these pages 
(All tho Year Round) [have expressed my interest in them, You 
will see it in the ‘Chikl’s IListory of Mugland? You will seo it in 
the last Prclaco to ‘American Notes.’ yery American who has 
ever spoken with me in London, Paris, 01 where not, knows 
whether I have fiankly said, ‘You could have no better introduction 
to me thin your country,” And for years and years when I have 
beon askod abont roading in America, my invariable reply bas been, 
‘T have so many fiiends theic, and constantly iceeivo so many 
carnost letters from peisonally unknown readeis there, that, but for 
domestic 1easons, I would go to-moiow’ I think I must, in the 
confidential intercoutse hetween you and me, have written you to 
this effecL move than once, 

“The statement of the London correspondent from beginning to 
ond is falso, It is false in tho letter and false in tho spirit, Ife 
may have been misinformed, and tho statement may not have 
originated with him, With whomsoever it originated, it never origi- 
nated with me, and consequently is false, More than enough 
about it, 

As I hope to seo you so soon, my dear Fields, and as I am busily 
at work on the Christmas number, I will not make this a longer 
letter than Ican help. Tithank you most heartily for your proffered 
hospitality, and neod nob tell you that if I went to any friend's 
house in America, T would go to yours, But the readings mo very 
Nard work, and T think I cannot do botter than observe the into on 
that side of the Atlantic which I observe on this, —of never, under 
such cireumstances, going to a fizend’s house, but always staying at’ 
nhotel. Tam ablo to observe it here, by being consistent and never 
breaking it. IfI am oqually consistent there, I can (I hope) offend 
no ono, 

“Dolby sends his love to you and alll his fidends (as I do), and is 
girding up his loins vigorously, 

“Tiver, my dear Vields, heartily and affyctionately yours, 
“Cnarirs Dickess, 
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Before sailing in November ho sent off this note to me 
from. the office of All the Year Round :— 


“T veeeived your mors than acceptable leticr yesterday morning, 
and consequently am ablo to send you tus Ine of acknowledgment 
by tho next mail. Please God we will have that walk among tho 
autumn leaves, before the 1eadmgs set in. 

“You may have heard ftom Dolby that a gorgeous repast is to bo 
given to me to-morrow, and that it 1s expected to be a notable 
demonstration. I shall try, im what Tsay, io state my American 
ease exactly, I have a stiong hope and belief that within the con- 
pass of a couple of minutes or so I can puf it. with perfect truthful- 
ness, in the hght that my Ameuican friends would be best pleased 
to seo me place itm. Tither so, or my imstmet 3s at full, 

“My daughters and thar aunt unite with me in lundest loves, 
As I write, asluill prolongation of the message comes in fiom the 
next room, ‘Tell them to take care of you-u-ul’ 

“Tell Longfellow, with my love, that I am chaiged by Forster 
(who has been very iN of diffused gout and bionchitis) with a copy 
of his Sir John Ehot.  * 

“T wall bing you out the emily proof of the Chiisunas namber. 
We publish it here on tho 12th of December. 1 am planning it 
(No Thoroughfare) out mto a play for Wilkio Collins to manipulate 
after I sail, and have atvanged for Fechter to go to tho Adelphi 
Theatre and play a Swiss in it, It will be nought out tho day 
after Christmas day, : 

* Tlere, at Boston Wharf, and every whoro clso, 

“Yours heartily and affectionately, 
a (on D" 


On « blustering evening in November, 1867, Dickens 
arrived in Boston T[farbor, on his second visit 10 America. 
A few of his friends, under the guidance of the Collector 
of the port, steamed down in the cuslom-honse boat to 
welcome him. It was pitch dark hefore wo sighted the 
Cuba and ran alongside. ‘Tho great sicamer stopped for 
a few minutes to take us on board, and Dickeus’s cheory 
voice greeted me before I had time to distinguish him on 
the deck of the vessel. The nows of the excitement tho 
sala of the tickets to his readings had ocensioned had been 
carried to him by the pilot, twenty miles oul. Ilo was in 
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capilal syirits over the cheerful account that all was going 
on 0 well, and I thought he never looked in better health. 
The voyage had been a good one, and the ten days’ rest 
on shipboard had strengthened him amazingly he said. 
As we were told that a crowd had assembled in East Bos- 
ton, we took him in our litile tug and landed him safely 
at Long Wharf in Boston, where carriages were in waiting, 
Rooms had been iaken for him at the Parker ILouse, and 
in half an hour after he had reached tho hotel he was sil- 
ting down to dinner with half a dozen friends, quite pre- 
pared, he said, to give the first reading in America that 
very night, 1f desirable, Assurances that the kindest feel- 
ings towards him existed everywhere put him in great 
spnits, and he seemed happy to be among us. On Sun- 
day he visited the School Ship and said a few words of 
encouragement and counsel to the boys, We began his 
long walks at once, and girded himself up for the hard 
winter's work before him. Steadily refusing all invita- 
tions to go out during the weeks he was reading, he only 
went into one other house besides the Parker, habitually, 
durifig Ius stay in Boston, Every one who was present 
remembers the delighted crowds that assembled nightly 
in the Tremont Temple, and no one who heard Dickens, 
duing that eventful month of December, will forget the 
sensation produced by the great author, actor, and reader. 
Tazlitt says of Kean’s Othello, “'Ihe tone of voice in 
which ho delivered the beautiful apostrophe ‘Then, O, 
farewell,’ struck on the heart like the swelling notes of 
some divine music, like the sound of years of departed 
happiness.” There were thrills of pathos in Dickens's 
readings (of David Copperficld, for instance)‘which Kean 
himself never surpassed in dramatic effect. 

He went from Boston to New York, carrying with him a 
severe catarth contracted in our climate, In reality much 
of the time duiing his reading in Boston he was quite ill 
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from the effects of the disease, but he fonght courageously 
against its effecis, and always came up, on the night of 
the reading, all right. Several times I feared ho would 
be obliged to postpone the readings, and [ am sure alnost 
any one else would have felt compelled to do so; but ho 
declared no man had a right to break an engagement 
with the public, if he were ablo to be out of bed. Tis 
spirit was wonderful, and, although he lost all appe- 
tite and could partake of very little food, he was always 
cheerful and ready for his work when the evening came 
round. Every morung his table was covered with invite- 
tions to dinners and all sorts of entertainments, Lut he 
said, “I came for hard work, and [ must tiy to fulfil the 
expectations of the American public” Ile did accept a 
dinner which was tendered to him by some of his literary 
friends in Boston; but the day before it was to come off he 
was 80 ill he felt obliged to ask that the banquet might be 
given up The strain upon his strength and nerves was 
very great during all the months he remained in tho 
country, and only a man of iron will could have accom- 
plished all he did. And hore lob me say, that although 
he was accustomed to talk and write a great deal about 
eating and drinking, I have rarely secon » man eat and 
drink less, He liked to dilate in imagination over the 
brewing of a bowl of punch, but I always noticed that 
when the punch was ready, he drank less of it than any 
one who might be present. It was the sentiment of tho 
thing and not the thing itself that engaged his attention, 
Ne liked to have a little supper every night afler a rond- 
ing, and have three or four friends round tho table with 
him, but he only pecked at the viands ag a bird might do, 
and I scarcely saw him eat a hearty meal duving his wholo 
stay in the country. Both at Parker's [Tote] in Boston, 
and at the Westminster in New York, evorything was 
arranged by the proprietors for his comfort and happiness, 
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and tempting dishes to pique his invalid appetite were 
sent up al different hours of tho day, with the hope that 
he might be indueed to try unwonted things and get up 
again the habit of cating more; but the influenza, that 
scized him with such masterful power, held the strong 
mun down till hoe Ieft the country.- ‘ 

One of the first letters I had from him, after he had 
begun his reading tour, was dated from the Westminster 
Hotel in New York, on the 15th of January, 1868, 


° 

My prar Mrrnps: On coming back fiom Philadelphia just now . 
(three o'clock} Iwas welcomed by your cordial letter. It was a 
delightful welcome and did mo a world of good. 

The cold remains just as it was (beastly), and where it was (in 
my head), We have lett off referring to the hatefal subject, except 
in emphatic snift’ on my part, convulsiyo wheezes, and resounding 
sneczes, 

ho Philadelphia andience ready and bright, I think they un- 
derstood the Carol better than Copperfield, but they were bright 
and responsive as to both, They also highly appreciated your 
friend Mr, Jack TTopkins, A most excellent hotel there, and every- 
thing satishielory, While on the subject of satisfuction, I know 
you will be pleased to hear that a long run is confidently expected 
for the No Thoroughfare drama, Although the piece is well cast 
and well played, my Icttors tell mo that Vechter is so remarkably 
fine a8 to play down the whole company. ‘The ‘Times, in its account 
of it, said that “Mr. Pechtor" (in the Swiss mountain scene, and in 
the Swiss otal) “was practically alons upon the stage,” It is 
splendidly got up, and the Monntain Pass (L planned it with the 
scene-pnintor) was loudly cheerod by tho whole house. Of course 
1 Imew that Feehter would tear himself to pieces rather than fall 
short, but T was not prepared for his contriving to got the pity and 
sympathy of the audience out of his passionate love for Marguerite. 

My dear fellow, you cannot miss me more than IT miss you and 
yous, And Heaven knows how gladly I would substitute Boston 
for Chicago, Detroit, and Co.! But the tour is fast shaping itself out 
into its last details, and we must remembor that there is a clear 
fortnight in Boston, not counting the four Farewells, I look for- 
ward to that fortnight ag o radiant landing-place in the series, +... 

Rash youth! No presumptuous hand should try to make the 
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punch, except in the presence of the hoary sage who pens these 
lines, With Adm on the spot to perceive and avert impending fhil- 
ure, with timely words of wisdom to arrest tho erring hand and 
curb the straying judgment, and, with such gentle expressions of 
encouragement as his stern oxperience may justify, to cheer tho 
aspirant with faint hopes of future excellence, — with these con- 
ditions observed, the daring mind may scale the heights of sugar 
and contemplate the depths of lemon, Otherwise not. 

Dolby is ab Washington, and will retum in tho night, —— is 
on guard, IIe made a most brilliant appearance before the Phila- 
delphia public, and Jooked hard at them, Tho mastory of his oye 
diverted their attention from his boots: charming in themselves, but 
(unfortunately) fio loft ones, 

I sand my hearty and enduring love, Your kindness to the 
British Wanderer is deeply inseribod in his heart. 

When I think of I's story about Dr, Webster, I feel liko 
the lady in Nickleby who “has had a sensation of alternate cold 
and biling water running down her bacl over since.” 

Ever, my dear Fields, your affectionate friond, 
oD, 


Tis birthday, 7th of February, was spent in Washing- 
ton, and on the 9th of the month he sent this little note 


from Baltimore ; — 
Biraitone, Sunday, February 9, 1808, 

My pear Fimnps; I thank you heartily for your pleasant note (I 
can searcely toll you how pleasant it was to reeaive the same) and 
for the beautiful flowers that you sent mo on my birthday. Tor 
which — and much more — my loving thanks to both. 

Tn consequence of the Washington papors having referred to tho 
august 7th of this month, my room was on that day a blooming 
garden, Nor were flowers alono ropresonted there, Tho silver- 
sinith, the goldsmith, the Iandseape-painter, all sont in their contri- 
butions, After the reading was dono at night, the wholo audionco 
rose; and it was spontancous, hearty, and affecting. 

I was vory much surprised by tho President's faeo and mamer, 
It is, in its way, ono of the most remarkablo fies I have ever seen, 
Not imaginative, but very powerful in its firmness (or perhaps oh- 
stinacy), strongth of will, and steadiness of purpose, There ia a 
reticence in it too, curiously at varianco with thal first unfortunate 
speech of his, A man not to be turned or trifled with, A man (L 
should say) who must be killed to he got out of the way. Ilia 
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manners, perfectly composed. Woe looked at one another pretty 
hard. There was an air of chronic anxicty upon him, But not a 
crease or # ruffle in his dress, and his papers were as composed as 
himself. (Mr. Thointon was going in to deliver his credentals, im- 
mediately afterwards.) 

This day fortnight will find me, plense God, in my “native Bos- 
ton,” I wish I were there to-day, 

Ever, my dear Fields, your affectionate fiend, 
Cuartrs Droxtys, 
Chairman Missionary Socrety, 

‘When he returned 10 Boston in the latter part of the 
month, after his fatiguing campaign in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, he seemed far from 
well, and ono afternoon sent round from the Parker House 
to me this little note, explaining why ho could not go out 
on our accustomed walk, 


“T havo been terrifying Dolby out of his wits, by setting in for a 
paroxysm of sneozing, and it would bo madness in me, with such a 
cold, and on such a night, and with to-morrow's reading before me, 
to go ont. I need not add that I shall be heartily glad to seo you 
if you havo time, Many thanks for the Life and Lettors of Wilder 
Dwight. TI shall “save up” that book, to read on the passage 
home. After turning over the loaves, T have shut it up and put it 
away; ‘for Tam a great reader ab sea, nnd wish to reserve the in- 
terest that I find awaiting me in the personal following of the sad 
war, Good God, when one stands among the hearths that war has 
broken, what an awful consideration it is that such a tremendous 
ovil must bo sometines! 

liver affectionately yours, 
“Cnanins Dioxins,” 


I will dispose here of the question often asked me by ¢or- 
respondents, and lately renewed in many epistles, “ Was 
Charles Dickens « beliover in our Saviour's life and teach- 
ings?” Porsons addressing to me such inquiries must 
be profoundly ignorant of the works of the great author, 
whom they endeavor by implication to place among the 
" Unhelievers.” TF anywhore, out of the Bible, God's 
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goodness and mercy are solemnly commended to the 
world’s attention, it is in the pages of Dickens, I had 
supposed that these ‘written worde of his, which have 
been so extensively copied both in Europe and America, 
from his last will and testament, dated the 12th of May, 
1869, would forever remain an emphatic testimony to his 
Christian faith : — 


“T commit my soul to the merey of God, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my dear children humbly to try 
to guide themselves by the teachings of the New Testament,” 


I wish it were in my power to bring to the knowledge 
of all who doubt the Christian character of Charles Dick- 
ens certain other memorable words of his, written years 
ago, with reference to Christmas, They aro not as famil- 
jar as many beautiful things from the samo pen on the 
same subject, for the paper which enshrines them has not 
as yet been collected among lis authorized works. ‘Listen 
to these loving words in which the Christian writer has 
embodied the life of his Saviour: — ‘ 


“Tak! tho Waits aro playing, and thoy break my childish sleop | 
What imagos do I associate with tho Cliistmas music as I sod them 
set forth on the Christmas tree? Known boforo all othors, keeping 
far apart from all tho others, they gather round my little bed, An 
angel, speaking to a group of shepherds in a field; somo trayellers, 
with eyes uplifted, following a star; a baby in a mahgor; a child in 
a spacious temple, talking with grave men; a solemn figure with a 
mild and beautiful face, raising a dend girl by the hand; again, neay 
a city gate, calling back the son of a widow, on his bior, to hfe; a 
crowd of people looking through the opened roof of a chamber 
where he sits, and letting down a sick porgon on a bed, with ropes; 
the same in a tempest, walking on the water to a ship; again, on & 
sea-shore, teaching a great multitude; again, with a child upon his 
knoe, and other childron round; again, restoring sight to tho blind, 
speech to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the sick, strength 
to tho lame, knowledge to the ignorant; again, dying upon a cross, 
watched by armed soldiers, a thick datkness coming on, the emth 
beginning to shake, and only one voice heard, ~‘ Forgive them, for 
they know not what they dol'” 
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The writer of these pages begs to say here, most respect- 
fully and emphatically, that he will not feel himself bound, 
in future, to reply to any inquiries, from however well- 
meaning correspondents, es to whether Charles Dickens 
was an “ Unboliover,” ov a “ Unitarian,” or an “ Episcopa- 
linn,” or whether “he ever went lo chureh in his life,” or 
“used improper languago,” or “drank enough to hurt 
him.” He was Iunan, very human, but he was no scoffer 
or doubler, ifs religion was of the heart, and his faith 
beyond questioning. Ie taught tho world, said Dean 
Stanley over his new-made grave in Westminster Abbey, 
greal lessons of “the elernal value of generosity, of pur- 
ily, of kindness, and of unsclfishness,” and by his fruits 
he shall be known of al] mon. 

Let me commend to the attention of my numerous 
nanoless correspondents, who have attempted to soil the 
moral character of Dickens, the following little incident, 
related to me by himself, during a summer-evening walk 
among the Kentish meadows, a few months before he 
died, TJ will try to toll the story, if possible, as simply 
and naturally as he told it to ie. 

“T chanced to be travelling some years ago,” he said, 
“in a railroad carriage bebween Liverpool and London. 
Beside myselt there were two ladies and a gentleman 
oceupying the carriage. ‘We happened to bo all strangers 
to each othor, but | noticed at once that a clergyman was 
of the party, I was occupied with a ponderous article in 
the ‘Times, when the sound of my own name drew my 
atlontion to the fact that a conversation was going for- 
wan among the three other persons in the carriage with 
reference 19 myself and my books. One of the ladies 
was perusing ‘Bleak House, then lately published, and 
the clergyman had commenced a conversation with the 
ladies by asking what book they were reading. Qn being 
told the author's name and the title of the book, he ex- 
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pressed himself greatly grieved that any lady in Hngland , 
should be willing to take up the writings of so vile a 
character as Charles Dickens. Both the Indies showed 
great surprise at the low estimate the clergyman put upon 
an author whom they had been accustomed to read, to 
say the least, with a certain degree of pleasure, ‘They 
wore evjdently much shocked at what the man said of 
the immoral tendency of these books, which thoy seamed 
never before to have suspected; but when he attacked 
the author's private character, and told monstrous stories 
of his immoralities in every direction, the volume was 
shut up and consigned to the dark pockets of a travelling 
bag. I listened in wonder and astonishment, behind my 
newspaper, to slories of myself, which if they had been 
true would have consigned any man to a prison for life, 
After my fictitious biographer had occupied himself for 
nearly an hour with the cloquent recital of my delin- 
quencies and crimes, I very quictly joined in the conver- 
sation. Of course I began by modestly doubting some 
statements which I had just heard, touching tho author 
of ‘Bleak Touse, and other unimportant works of a 
similar character. The man stared at me, and evidently 
considered my appearance on the conversational stage an 
intrusion and an impertinence. ‘You seem to speak, I 
said, ‘from personal knowledge of Mr, Dickens. Are you 
acquainted with him?’ IIo rather evaded the question, 
but, following him up closely, I compelled him to say that 
he had been talking, nob from his own knowledge of tho 
author in question; but he said he know for a cerlainly 
that every statement he had made was a truco one, I 
then became more earnest in my inquiries for proofs, 
which he arrogantly declined giving. The Iadios sal by 
in silence, listening intently to what was going forward. 
An author they had been accustomed to read for amuse- 
ment had been traduced for the first time in their hearing, 
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and they were waiting to learn what £ had to say in 
refutation of the clergyman’s charges. I was taking up 
hig vile stories, one by one, and stamping them as false in 
every particular, when the man gow furious, and asked 
mo if I know Dickens personally. J replied, ‘ Perfectly 
well; no man knows him better than T do; and all your 
storics about him from beginning to end, to thego ladies, 
are wimitigated hes’ The man became livid with ago, 
and asked for my card, ‘You shall have have it, T said, 
and, coolly taking out ono, I presented it to him without 
bowing. We wero just then nearing the slation in Lon- 
don, so that I was spared a longer interview with my 
truthful companion; but, if I were to live a hundred 
yoars, I should not forget the abject condition into which 
the narrator of my crimes was instantly plunged. Ilis 
face tuned white as his cravat, and his lips refused to 
utter words, IIe seemed like a willed vegetable, and as 
if his legs belonged to somobody else, The ladies became 
aware of tho situation ab once, and, bidding them ‘good 
day, I stepped smilingly out of the carriage. Before I 
could get away from the station the man had mustered 
up strength sufficient to follow me, and his apologies were 
so nauseous and craven, that I pitied him from my soul, 
I left him with this caution, ‘Bofore you make charges 
against the character of any man again, about whom 
you know nothing, and of whose works you are utlerly 
ignorant, study to be a secker aficr Truth, and avoid 
Lying as you would eternal pordition.” 

I never ceased io wonder at Dickens’s indomitable 
cheerfulness, even when ho was suffering from ill health, 
and could nob sleep more than two or threo hours out of 
the twenty-four, IIo made ib a point never to inflicl on 
another what he might be painfully enduring himself, 
and I have seen him, with what must have been a great 
effort, arrange a merry meeting for some friends, when I 
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knew that almost any one else under similar civcum- 
stances would have sought relief in bed. 

One evemng al a little dinner given by himself to half 
a dozen friends in Boston, he came gut very strong, Tis 
influenza lifted a little, as he sad-afterwarils, and he took 
adyantage of the lull. Only his own pen conld possibly 
give an idea of that hilarious might, and 1 will morely 
attempt a bricf reference to it. As soon as we wor 
seated at the table, I 20ad in his lustrous eye, and heard 
in his jovial voice, that all solemn forms were to ho dis- 
pensed with on that occasion, and that merriment might 
be confidently expected. ‘To the end of the feast there 
was no let up to Ins magnificent cheerfulness and humor, 
J—— B——,, ex-minister plenipotentiary as he was, went 
in for nonsense, and he, I am sure, will nol seon forgel 
how undignified we all were, and what screams of laugh- 
ter went up from his own uncontrollable throat. Among 
other tomfooleries, we had an imitation of scenes ab an 
English hustings, Dickens bringing on his candidate (his 
fiiend D——), and I opposing Imm with mine (the ex+ 
minister). Of course there was nothing spoken in the 
speeches worth .emembering, but it was Dickens's man- 
ner that carried off the whole thing. D——— necessmily 
now wears lus hair so widely parted in the middle that 
only tio little capillary sc.aps are left, just over his ons, to 
show what kind of thatch once covered Ins jolly cranium, 
Dickens pretended that fas candidate was superior to tho 
other, becazse he had no heir; and that mine, being pro- 
fusely supplied with that commodity was in consequence 
disqualified in a marked degree foran election TLiy speech, 
for volubility and nonsense, was nearly fatal to us all. 
We roared and writhed in agonies of laughter, and the 
candidates themselves were literally choking and crying 
with the humor of the thing. But the fm salitinioal 
when I tried to get a hearing in behalf of my man, ond 
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Dickens drowned all my attempts to be heard with imita- 
tive jeors of a boisterous election mob. Ile seemed to 
havo as many voices that night as the human throat is 
capablo of, and the repeated interrupting shouts, among 
others, of a pretended husky old man bawling out at 
intervals, “Thres cheers for the bald ’un!” “Down vith 
the hairy aristocracy!” “Up vith the little shiny chap 
on top!” and other similar outbursts, I can never forget. 
At last, in shoor exhaustion, we all gave in, and agreed to 
break up and thus save our lives, if it were not already 
too late to ake tho attempt. 

The extent and variety of Dickens’s tones were won- 
dorful. Once he desembed io me in an inimitable way a 
sceno ho witnessed many years ago at a London theatre, 
and I am certain no professional ventriloquist could have 
reproduced it beiter. I could never persuade him to 
repeat the description in presence of others ; but he did it 
for me several times during our walks into the country, 
whore he was, of course, unobserved. Ilis recital of the 
incident was irresistibly droll, and no words of mine can 
give the sttuation even, as he gave it. Ie said he was 
once sitting in the pit of a London theatre, when two 
mien came in and took places directly in front of him. 
Both were evidently strangers from the country, and not 
very familiar with the stage, One of them was stone 
deaf, and relied entirely upon his friend to keep him 
informed of tho dialogue and story of the play as it wont 
on, by having bawled into his car, word for word, as near 
as possible what the actors and actresses were saying, 
The man who could hear became intensely interested in 
the play, and kepb close watch of the stage. The deaf 
man also shared in tho progressive action of the drama, 
and vated his friend soundly, in a loud voice, if a stitch 
in the story of the play were inadvertently dropped. 
Dickens gave the two voices of these tivo spectators wilh 
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his best comic and dramatic power. Notwithstanding 
the roars of the audience, for the scene in the pit grew 
immensely funny to them as it went on, the deaf man 
and his friend were too much interested in the main busi- 
ness of the evening to observe that they wero noticed. 
One bawled louder, and the other, with his clevated car- 
trumpet, listened more intently than ever. At length tho 
scene culminated in a most unexpected manner. “ Now,” 
screamed the hearing man to the deaf one, “ they are going 
to elope!” “TVho is going to elope?” asked the deaf 
man, in a loud, vehement tone. “Why, them two, the 
young man in the red coat and the girl in a white gown, 
that’s a talking together now, and just going off tho 
stage!” “Well, then, you must have missed telling me 
something they ’ve said before,” roared the other in an 
enraged and stentorian voice; “for there was nothing in 
their conduct all the evening, as you have been represont- 
ing it to me, that would warrant them in such a procecd- 
ing!” At which the audience could nol bear it any 
longer, and screamed their delight till the curtain fell. 


Dickens was always planning something to interest and 
amuse his friends, and when in America he taught us 
several games arranged by himself, which we played again 
and again, he taking part as our instructor. While he 
was travelling from point to point, ho was cogitating fresh 
charades to be acted when we should again meek Th was 
at Baltimore that he first conceived the idea of a walking- 
match, which should take place on his return to Boston, 
and he drew up a set of humorous “articles,” which he 
sent to me With this injunction, “ Keep them in a place 
of profound safety, for attested exccution, watil my arrival 
in Boston.” IIe went intg this matter of the walking- 
match with as much ecamest directness as if he wore 
planning a new novel. The articles, as propared hy him- 
self, ave thus drawn up :— 
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* Articles of agreemont entered into at Baltimore, in the United 
States of America, this third day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-cight, between —— 
——-, British subject, alias the Man of Ross, and ——- —— ——, 
American citizen, alias tho Boston Bantam, 

Whereas, some Bounce having arisen between the above men 
in 1eferenco to feats of pedestitanism and agility, thoy have agreed 
to acttle their differences and prove who is the better man, by 
means of a walking-mateh for tayo hats a side and the glory of their 
respective countrics; and whereas they agree that tho said match 
shall como off, whatsoever tho weather, on the Mill Dam Road out- 
side Boston, on Saturday, the 29th day of this present month; and 
wherens they agree that the personal attendants on .themsolves 
during the whole walk, and also the umpires and starters and de- 
clarers of victory in the match shall be of Boston, known 
in sporting circles as Massachusetts Jommy, and Charles Dickens of 
Falstaff’s Gad's IZill, whose surprising performances (without the 
least variation) on that truly national instiument, the American 
eatarrh, have won for him the well-merited title of the Gad's Hill 
Gaspor : — 7 

“1, Tho mon are to be started, on the day appointed, by Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy and The Gasper. 

"2, Jommy and Tho Gasper are, on some previous day, to walk 
out at the rate of not less then four miles an hour by the Gaspor’s 
watch, for one hour and a half, At the expiration of that ono hour 
and a half they me to carefully note the place at which they halt, 
On the match's coming off they mo to station themselves in tho 
middle of the 10ad, at that precise point, and the mon (keeping 
clear of them and of each other) are to tm round them, right 
shoulder inward, and walle back to tho starting-pomt. The man 
dcclared by them to pass the starting-point first is to be the victor 
and tho winner of the match, 

“8, No jostling or fouling allowed. 

, 4, All cautions or orders issued to the men by the umpires, 

Starters, and declarers of victory to ba considered final and admitting 
of no appeal, 

* 6. A sporting narrative of tho match to he written by The Gas- 
per.within one week after its coming off, and the same to be duly 
piinted (at the expense of the subscribers to these articles) on a 
broadside, The said bioadside to bo framed and glazed, and one 
copy of the eame to be carefully preserved by each of the sub- 
scribers to thesb articles. 
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«G, The men to show on tho evening of the day of walking, at 
six o'clock precisely, at the Parker Louse, Boston, when and wheio 
a dinnor will be given them by The Gasper, Tho Gaspar to ocoupy 
the chair, fxced by Massachusetts Jemmy, ho latler promptly 
and fo.mally to mvite, a3 soon ag may bo afler the date of theso 
presents, the following guests to honor tho gaid dinner with their 
presence; that is to say {here follow tho names of a fow of his 
friends, whom he wished to ho invited]. 

# Now, lastly. In tokon of their accepting the trusts and oMces 
by these articles conferred upon them, these articles are solenmly 
and formally signed by Massachusetts Jemmy and by the Gad's hit 
Gasper, as well as by the men themselves. 

“Signed by the Man of Ross, otherwise ——- ——. 

“Signed by the Boston Bantam, otherwise —~ ——~ ——, 

“Signed by Massachusetts Jommy, otherwise —— -——— —-~, 

“Signed by the Gad's Will Gasper, other wise Charles Dickens, 

“ Witness to the signatures, —— ——, 





When he returned to Boston from Baltimore, he pyrb- 
posed that I should accompany him over the walking- 
ground “at the rato of not less than four miles an hour, 
for one hour and a half” I shall not soon forget the tre- 
mendous pace at which he travelled that day. I have 
seen a great many walkers, but, never one wilh whom I 
found it such hard work to keep up. Of course his object 
was to stretch out the space as far as possible for our 
friends to travel on the appointed day. With watch in 
hand, Dickens strode on over the Mill Dam toward Now- 
ton Centre When we reached the turning-point, and 
had established the extreme limit, wo both felt that wo 
had given the men who were 1o walk in the maivh oxcel- 
lent good measure. All along the road people had stared. 
at us, wondering, I suppose, why tivo mon on such a 
blustering day should be pegging away in the middle of 
the rond as if life depended on the speed they were gel- 
ting over the ground. We had walked together many a 
mile before this, but never at such a rate ag on this duy. 
Thad never seen his full power tested bofore, and I could 
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not but feel great admiration for his walking pluck. We 
were both greatly heated, and, seeing a little shop by the 
roadside, we went in for refreshments. A few sickly- 
looking oranges were all wo could obtain to quench our 
thirst, and we seized those and sat down on the shop 
door-steps, tired and panting. After a fow minutes’ rest 
we staricd again and walked back to town, Thirteen 
miles’ stretch on a brisk winter day did neither of us any 
harm, and Dickens was in great spirits over the match 
that was so soon to come off. We agreed to walk over 
the ground again on the appointed day, keeping company 
with our respective men, Ilere‘is the account that Dick- 
ens himself drew up, of that day’s achievement, for the 
broadside. 


{THE SPORTING NARRATIVE, 


“Toe Mun, 


“Tho Boston Bantam (alias Bright Chanticleor) is » young bird, 
though too old to be caught with chaf, Ife comes of a thorough 
game breed, and has a clear though modest crow, Io pulls down 
the scale at ten stone and a half and ada a pound or two, is pre- 
vious performances in the pedestrian lino have not been numerous, 
Ifo onee achieved a neat little match against time in two left boots 
at Philadeljhia; but this must bo considered as a pedestiian eccen- 
tricity, and eannat be accepted by the rigid chronicler as high art. 
‘The old mower with tho soytho and hour-glass lng not yet laid his 
mauley henvily on tho Bantams frontispicee, but ho has had a grip 
at the Bantam’s top feathers, and in plucking out a handful was 
very near making him like the groat Napoleon Bonaparte (with the 
exception of the victualling department), when the ancient one 
found himself too much occupied to carry out the idea, and gave it 
up, The Man of Ross (alias old Alick Pope, alias Allourpraises- 
whyshouldlords, otc.) is a thought and a half too fleshy, and, if he 
accidentally sat down upon his baby, would do it to the tune of 
fourteen stone. This popular codger is of the rubicund and jovial 
sort, and has long boen known as a piscatorial pedestrian on the 
banks of the Wye, But Izaak Walton had n't pace, —took at his 
book and you'll find it slow,—and when that article comes in 
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question, the, fishing-rod may prove to some of his disciples a rod in 
pickle, ILowbeit, the Man of Ross is a lively ambler, and has a 
amart stride of his own. 


«Tne TRAINING, 


“Tf vigorous attention to dict could have brought both men up 
to the post in tip-top feather, their condition woul! have left noth- 
ing to be desived. But both might have had more daily practice in 
the poctry of motion, ‘Lheir breathings were confined to an ooca- 
sional Baltimore burst under the guidance of The Gaspor, and lo 
an amicable toddle between themselves at Washington. 


“1m Course, 


“Six miles and a half, good*measure, from the first treo on the 
Mill Dam Road, lies the little village (with no refreshments im it 
but five oranges and a bottle of blacking) of Newton Contre, ero 
Massachusetts Jemmy and Tho Gasper had established the turning- 
point. The rord comprehended every variety of inconvenienco to 
test the mettle of the men, and nearly the whole of it was covered 
with snow, 

‘ Tac Starr 
was effected beautifully. The mon taking their stand in oxact line 
at the starting-post, the first tree aforesaid, received from ‘Tho 
Gasper the warning, “ Are you ready ?” and thon tho signal, “ Ono, 
two, three, Go!” They got away exactly together, and ab o 
spinning speed, waited on by Massachusetts Jemmy and the Gasper. 


“Tax Raor. 


“Tn tho teeth of an intonsely cold and bitter wind, before whieh 
the snow flew fast and furious across the road from right to loft, tho 
Bantam slightly led, But the Man responded to the challenge, and 
soon breasted him. For the first threo miles onch led by a yd or 
so alternately; but the walking was very even, On four miles 
being called by The Gasper the men were side by side; and then 
ensued one of the best periods of tho raco, the samo splilling pace 
being held by both through a heavy snow-wreath and up a drapying 
hill, At this point it was anybody's game, x dollar on Rossins md 
two half-dollars on the member of tho foathery hibe, When five 
miles were called, the men wero still shoulder to shoulder, At 
about six miles The Casper put on a tremendous spirl to leave the 
men behind and establish himself at the tuming-point at the en+ 
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tranco of the village, Ile afterwards declared that he reecived a 
montal knock-downer on taking his station and facing about, to 
find Bright Chanticloer close in upon him, and Rossius steaming up 
like a locomotive, Tho Bantam rounded first; Rossius rounded 
wide; and from that moment the Bantam steadily shot ahead. 
Though both were breathed at tho town, the Bantam quickly got 
his bellows into obedient condition, and blew away like an or ‘derly 
blacksmith in full work. Tho forcing-paraps of Rossius likewiso 
proved themselves tough and true, and warranted first-rate, hut he 
fell off in paco; whoreas the Bantam pegged away with his liltle 
drumsticks, as if he sww his wives and a peck of bmley waiting for 
him at tho family perch, Continually gaining upon him of Ross, 
Chantiolecr gradually diow ahead within a very few yards of half a 
mile, finally doing tho whole distence in two hours and forty-eight 
minutes, Ross had ceased to compete threo miles short of the win- 
ning-post, but bravely walked it out and came in seven minutes 
later. 
“ Romarks, 

“Pho difficulties under which this plueky match was walked can. 
only be appreciated by those who were on the ground, To the ex- 
cessive rigor of the icy blast and the depth and state of the snow 
must be added the constant scattering of the latter into the air and 
into the eyes of the men, while heads of hair, beards, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows were frozen into icicles, To bieathe at all, in such a 
rarefied and disturbed atmosphere, was not easy; but to breathe up 
to the required mark was genuine, slogging, ding-dong, hard labor, 
That both competitors were game to the backbone, doing what 
they did under such conditions, was ovident to all; but to his game- 
ness the courageous Bantam added unexpected endurance and (like 
‘the sailor's wateh that did three hours to the cathedral clock’s one) 
unexpected powers of going when wound up. The knowing ¢yo 
could not fail to detect considerable disparity between tho lads; 
Chanticleer being, as Mrs. Cratchit said of Tiny Tim, “ very light 
to carry,” and Rossius promising fair to attain tho rotundity of the 
Anonymous Cove in the Epigram:— 

‘And when he walks the sheets tho paviors ery, 


God bless you, sir!” — and lay their rammors by,’” 


The dinner at the Parker House, after the fatignes of 
the day, was a brilliant success. The Great International 
Walking-Match was over; America had won, and England 
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pa eat 
was nowhere, ‘The victor and the vanquished were the 


heroes of the occasion, for both had shown great powers 
of endurance and done their work in capital time. We 
had no set speeches at tho iablo, for we had voled olo- 
quence a bore before we sab down. David Copporfield, 
Tlyperion, Mosca Biglow, the Autocrat, and the Bad Boy 
were present, and there was no need of set speeches. Tho 
ladies present, being all daughters of America, smilod 
upon the champion, and we had a great, good time. The 
banquet provided by Dickens wag profuscly decorated 
with flowers, arranged by himself. The master of tho 
feast was in his best mood, albeit his country had lost ; 
and we all declared, when we bade him good night, that 
none of us had ever enjoyed a festival more. 


Soon after this Dickens started on his reading travels 
again, and I received from him frequent letters from 
various parts of ithe country. On the 8th of Mavreh, 
1868, he writes from a Westorn city :— 

Bunday, 8th Maroh, 1868. 

My prar Prups; We eame here yestorday most comfortably in 
a “drawing-room car,” of which (Rulo Britannia!) wo hought ox- 
clasive possession. ——— is rather a depressing feather in the eagle's 
wing, when considered on a Sunilay and in a thaw, Its hotel is 
likewise a dreary institution, But I have an impression that wo 
must be in the wrong one, and buoy myself up with a devout botiof 
in the other, over tho way, Tho awakening to consviousness this 
morning on a lop-sided bedstead facing nowhere, in a room holding 
nothing but sour dust, was moro terrible than tho boing afraid to 
go to bed last night, To keep ourselves up wo played whist 
(double dummy) until neither of us could bear to speak to the other 
any more. We had proviously supped on a tough old nightmare 
named buffalo, 

What do you think of a “Fowl do poulet”? orn “Pactlio do 
Shay"? or “Celary"? or “Murange with oream”? Because all 
these delicacies are in the printed bill of fare! Tf Mis. Vielda 
would like the recipe, how to make a “ Paetiio do Shay,” tolograph 
instantly, and the recipe shall be purchasod. We asked the Irish 
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waiter what this dish was, and he sad it was “the Finch name the 
steward giv’ to oysler pattie.” 1¢ is usually washed down, I believe, 
with “Movseaus,” or “T'nble Madeira,” or “ Abasintho,” or “ Car- 
raco,” all of which drinks are on the wine list, I mean to drink 
my love ta aficr duner in Movseaux, Your ruggeder natura 
shalt bo pledged in Abasinthe. 





Eyor affectionately, 
Cranes Dioxuns, 


On the 19th of March he writes from Albany : — 

: Armuny, 19th Mach, 1808. 

My pran ——: I should have answered your kind and welcome 
noto before now, but that we have been in diMcultics. After ereop- 
ing through water for miles upon miles, our Wain gave it up as a 
bad job between Rovhester and this place, and stranded us, early 
on Tuesday afternoon, at Utica, Thera we remained all night, and 
at six o’clock yesterday morning were ordered up to get ready for 
starting again, Then wo wero countermanded. Then we were 
once more told to got ready, ‘Then we were told to stay where we 
wore, At last wo got off at cight o'clock, and after paddling 
through tho flood until half past three, got landed here, —to the 
great relief of our minds as well as bodics, for the tickets were all 
sold out for Inst night, Wo had all sorts of advontures by the way, 
amotg which two of the most notable were: — 

1, Picking up two trains out of the water, in which the pas- 
songers had been composedly sitting all night, until relief should 
arrivo, 

2, Unpacking and releasing into the open country a great train 
of cattle and sheep that had beon in the water I don't know how 
long, and that had begun in their imprisonment to eat each other, 
Inever could havo realized tho strong and dismal expressions of 
which the faces of sheep aro capable, had I not scen the haggard 
eountenances of this unfortunate flock as they wero tumbled out of 
their dena and picked themselves up snd mado off, Joaping wildly 
(many with broken legs) over a pent mound of thawing snow, 
and over tho worried body of a deceased companion, Their misery 
‘swas so very human that Twas sorry to recognize several intimate 
acquaintances conducting thomselyes m this forlornly gymnastic 
manner, 

As there is no question that our friendship began in some pre- 
vious state of existence many ycars ago, I am now going to make 
bold to mention a discovery we have made concerning Springfield. 
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We find that by remaining there next Saturday and Sunday, instead 
of coming on to Boston, we shall save several hours’ travel, anc 
much wear and tear of our bnggage and camp-followers, ‘Tieknor 
reports tho Springfield hotel execllent. Now will you and Fiells 
come and pass Sunday with us there? It will he delightful, if you 
can. Ifyou cannot, will you defer our Boston dinner until the fol- 
lowing Sumday ? Send me a hopeful word to Springficld (Magsa~ 
soit House) in reply, please. 

Lowell's delightful note cnclosed with thanks, Do make a trial 
for Springfield. We saw Professor White at Syracuse, and went 
out for a ride with him. Queer quaiters at Utica, and nothing par- 
ticular to eat; but the people so very anxious to please, that it 
was better than the best cuisine. I made a jug of punch (in tho 
bedroom pitcher), and we drank our love to you and Kields. Dolby 
had more than his share, under pictence of devoted enthusiasm, 

Evor affectionately yours, 
Craruis Dicxrys, 

His readings everywhero were crowned with enthusias- 
tic suceess, and if hig strength had been equal to his will, 
he could have stayed in America anothor year, and ocen- 
pied every night of it with his wonderful impersonations, 
I regretted extremely that he felt obliged 10 give up visil- 
ing the West. Invitations which greatly pleased him 
came day after day from the principal cities and towns, 
but his friends soon discovered that his health would not 
allow him to extend his travels beyond Washington. 

He sailed for home on the 19th of April, 1868, and wo 


shook hands with him on tho deck of tho Russia as tho * : 


good ship (urned her prow Loward England. Te was in 
great spirits at the thought of so soon again sesing (ad's 
JHU, and the prospect of a rest after all his toilsomo days 
and nights in America. While ab sea he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to me :— 
Anoanp tite Russts, nownp yor Taverroos, Sunday, 26th April, 1859, 

My prar Pirnos: Tn order that you may have the carliest intolti- 
gence of me, I begin this noto to-day in my small cabin, purposing 
Gf it should prove practicable) to post it at Queenstown for the 1e- 
turn steamer, 
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Wo are already past the Banks of Newfoundland, although our 
course was seventy miles to the south, with the view of avoiding 
ico seen by Judkins in the Scotia on his passage oukio New York. 
The Russia is a magnificent ship, and has dashed along bravely, We 
had made more than thirtcon hundred and odd miles at noon to-day. 
Tho wind, after being a little capricious, rather threatens at the 
present time to turn against us, but our run is already cighty miles 
aboad of the Russia's last ran in ths di:ection, —a very fast one. 
ve Lo all whom it may concern, report the Russia in the highest 
tons, Sho rolls moie easily than the other Cunard Screws, is kept 
in perfect order, and is most carefully looked after in all depart- 
ments, We have lad nothing approaching to heavy weather; still, 
one can speak lo the trim of the slup. Her captain, a gentleman; 
bright, polite, good-natued, and vigilant... . 

Ag to mo, Tam greatly better, I hope, L have got on my right 
boot to-day for the first time; the “tue American” seems to bo 
turning fnithless at last; and I mado a Gad's IIill breakfast this 
morning, as a frrther advance on having otherwise eaten and drunk 
all day over sinco Wednesday, 

You will seo Anthony “rollope, T dare say, What was my 
amazement to sco him with these eyes como aboard in the mail 
tonder just before wwe started! IIe had come out in the Scotia 
just in time Lo dash off again in said tender to shake hands with 
mo, knowing mo fo bo aboard here, Tt was most heartily done. 
Ifo is‘ on a special mission of convention with the United States 
post-oflieo, 

We have been picturing your movements, and have duly checked 
off your journcy homo, and have talked about you continually. 
But I havo thought aboub you both, even much, much more, You 
will nover know how I love you hoth; or what you have been to 
me in America, and will always be to mo everywhere; or how 
fervently T thant: you. 

All the working of the ship seems to be done on my forehead. 
It ia scrubbed and holystoned (my head — not the deck) ab threo 
every morning. It is scraped and swabbed all day. Bight pairs 
of heavy boots are now clattering on it, getting tho ship under sail 
again. “Legions of ropes'-ends are flopped upon it as I write, and 
I must leave off with Dolby’s love. 


Thursday, 80th, 
Soon after I left off as above wo had a gale of wind, which blew 
all night, Tor afew hours on the evening side of midnight there 
was no getting from this cabin of mine to the saloon, or vice versa, 
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so heavily did the sea break over the decks, The ship, however, 
made nothing of it, and we were all right again by Monday aftor- 
noon, Except for a few hours yesterday (when wo had a very 
light head wind), the weather has been constantly favorable, and 
we are now bowling away ate great rate, with a fresh breeze fill- 
ing all our sails. We,oxpect to bo at Quecnstown between mid- 
night and three in the morning. 

Thope, my dear Fields, you may find this legible, but I rather 
doubt it; for there is motion enough on the ship to 1ender writing 
to a landsman, however accustomed to pen and ink, rather a difli- 
cult achievement. Besides which, I slide away giacefully from tho 
paper, whenever I want to be particularly expressive... . . 

——, sitting opposite to mo at breakfast, always has the following 
items; A large dish of porridge, into which ho casts slices of butter 
and a quantity of sugary. Two cups of tea, A steak, Irish stow. 
Chutnee, and marmalade, Another deputation of two has solicited 
a reading to-night, Tllustrious novelist has unconditionally and ab- 
solutely declined, 

More love, and more to that, from your ever affectionate friend, 

cD. 


His first letter from home gave ps all great pleasure, 
for it announced his complete recovery {rom the severe 
influenza that had fastened itself upon him so many, 
months before. Among his earliest notes I find these 
paragraphs : —~ . 

“T have found it so extremely dificult to write about America 
(thongh never so briefly) without appearing to blow trumpets on 
the one hand, or to be inconsistent with my avowed determination 
not to write about it on the other, that I havo taken tho simple 
course enclosed. The number will be published on the 6th of Juno. 
It appears to mo to bo the most modest and manly course, and to 
derive somo graceful significance from its title, .... 

“Thank my dear —— for me for her delightful letter reecivedt on 
the 16th, I will write to her very soon, and tell her abont tho 
dogs. I would write by this post, but that Wills’s absence (in Sus- 
sox, and getting no better thoro as yet) so overwhelms mo with 
business that I can scarcely get through it. 

“Miss me? Ah, my dear fellow, but how do I miss you! We 
talk about you both at Gad’s Ilill every day of our lives, And T 
never see the place looking very pretty indeed, or hear the birds 
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sing all day long and tho nightingales all night, without restlessly 
wishing that you were both there. 
“With best love, and truest and most enduring regard, ever, my 
dear Fields, 
“Your most affectionate, 
“OD” 


«. ,,. Thope you will reecive by Saturday's Cunard a case con- 
daining : 

“1, A trifing supply of the pen-knibs that suited your hand. 

"2, A do, of wsfaling medicine for cockroaches. 

“3, Mrs, Gamp, for . 

“tho enso is addressed to you at Bleecker Street, New York, 
Tf it should be delayed for tho knibs (or nibs) promised to-morrow, 
and should bo too late for the Cunard packet, 1t will in that case 
come by the noxt following Inman steamer, 

“Tivorything here looks lovely, and T find it (you will be sur- 
prised to hear) really a pretty place! [havo seen No Thorough- 
fare twice, Uscellent things in it; but it drags, to my thinking. 
It is, howover, a great success in the country, and is now getting up 
with great force in Paris, Fechtor is ill, and was ordered off to 
Drighton yesterday. Wills is ill too, and banished into Sussex, for 
porfeot rest. Otherwise, thank God, T find everything well and 
thriving, ‘You and my dear Mrs, F-—— are constantly in my mind. 
Procter greatly hotter... ..” 


On the 25th of May he sent off the following from 
Gad’s TTill: ~ 


My pran ——:; As you ask ino, about the dogs, I begin with 
thom. When T camo down first, I came to Gravesend, five miles 
of, Tho two Newfoundinnd dogs coming to mest me, with the 
ueual carriage and the usual driver, and behalding me coming in my 
neual dress ont at the usnal door, ib strack we that their recollec- 
tion of my having been absent for any wusual time was at onco 
cancelled, They behaved (they are both young dogs) exantly in 
their usual manner; coming behind the basket phacton as we 
trotted along, and lifting their heads to have their cars pulled, — a 
special attention which they receive from no one clse, But when I 
drove into the stable-yard, Linda (the St. Bernard) was greatly ox~ 
elled; weeping profusely, and throwing herself on her back that 
sho might caress my foot with her great fore-paws. M——~'s little 

* dog too, Mra, Bouncer, barked in tho greatest agitation on being 
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called'down and asked by M——, “ Who is this?” and tore round 
and round me, like the dog in the Faust ontlines, Yon must know 
that all the farmers turned out on the rond in their market-chaises 
to say, “ Welcome home, sir!” that all the hyuses along the road 
were dressed with flags; and that our servants, to cut out tho rest, 
had dressed this house so, that every brick of it was hidden, ‘They 
hhad asked M, ‘g peimission to “ring the alarm-belt (1) when 
master drove up”; but M——, having somo shght idea that that 
compliment might awaken master's senso of the ludicrous, had 
recommended bell abstinence, But on Sunday, the villago choir 
(which includes the bell-ringers) made amends, After some un- 
usually brief pious reflection in the crowns of their hats at tho 
end of the sermon, the ringers bolted out and rang like mad until I 
gothome, (There had been a conspiracy among the villagers to 
take the horse out, if had come to our own station, and draw me 
here, M—— and G—— had got wind of it and warned me.) 

Divers birds sing here all day, and the nightingales all night, 
The place is lovely, and in perfect oder. I have put fivo mirrors 
in the Swiss Chalet (where 1 write), and they reflect and refract in 
all kinds of ways the leaves that are quivering at the windows, and 
the great fields of waving corn, and the sail-dotted river. My room 
is up among the branches of the trees; and the birds and the bul- 
terflies Ny in and out, and the green branches shoot in, at the open 
windows, and the lights and shadows of the clouds come and go 
with the rest of the company, The scent of the flowers, and in- 
deed of everything that is growing for miles and miles, is most 
delicious. 

Dolby (who sonds a world of messages) found his wife much 
better than he expected, and tho children (wonderful to relate!) 
perfect, ‘The little girl winds up her prayers every night with a 
special commendation to Ioaven of mo and the pony, ~as if I 
must mount him to get there! I dine with Dolby (I was going to 
wite “him,” but found it would look as if I wero going to dinu 
with the pony) at Greenwich this very day, and if your ears do nob 
burn from six to nine this evening, then the Atlantic is a non-con- 
ductor, We aro already settling — think of this! —the dotails of 
my farowell course of readings, I am brown beyond ielicf, and 
eauso the greatest disappointment in all quarters by looking so well. 
It is really wonderful what thoso fine days at sca did for me! My 
doctor was quite broken down in spirits when ho saw mo, for tho 
first time sineo my return, last Saturday. “Good Lord!" he said, 
recoiling, “seven years younger!” 
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It is time I should explain the otherwiso inexplicable enclosure, 
Will you tell Fields, with my love, (I supposo he has n't used all 
tho pens yet?) that T think there is in Tremont Street a set of my 
books, sent out by Chapman, not arrived when I departed, Such 
get of the immortal works of our illustrions, ete. is designed for the 
gentleman to whom the enclosure is addressod. If'T., F., & Co. will 
kindly forward tho set (carviagzo paid) with the enclosure to ——'s 
address, I will invoke new blessings on their heads, and will get 
Dolby's little daughter to mention them nightly. 

“No Thoroughfare” is very shortly commg out in Paris, whero 
it is now in activo ichearsal, It is still playing hore, but without 
Fechter, who has been yery ill, Tho doctor's dismissal of him to 
Paris, howover, and his getting botter there, enables him to get up 
tho play thore. He and Wilkie missed so many picces of stage 
elfect hero, that, unless I am quite satished with hig report, I shall 
go over and try my stage-managerial hand at the Vaudevillo Thea- 
tro, I particularly want the drugging and attempted robbing in the 
bedroom sceno at the Swiss inn to be done to the sound of a water- 
fall rising and falling with tho wind, Although in the yory open- 
ing of that scene thoy speak of the waterfall and listen to it, nobody 
thonght of its mystorious music, I could make it, with a good 
stage carponter, in an hour. Is it not a curious thing that they want 
to make me a governor of Lhe Foundling [ospital, because, sineo 
the Christmas number, they have had such an amazing access of 
visitors and monoy ? 

My dear love to Fields once again, Same to you and him from 
M—— and G-—, I cannot tell you both how I miss you, or how 
overjoyed I should be to seo you heic. 

Kyor, my dear , your most affectionate friend, 





0, D. 


Excellent accounts of his health and spirits continued 
to come from Gad’s THill, and his lettors were full of plans 
for the future. On the 7th of July he writes from Gad’s 
Hill ag usual :— 

Gan's Ilr, Prace, Tuesday, Tth July, 1808. 

My ran Finups: Ihave delayed writing to you (and ——, to ” 
whom my love) until I should have seon Longfellow. When he 
was in London the first time he came and went without reporting 
himself, and left me in a state of unspeakable discomfiture, Indeed, 
Tshould not have believed in his having been here at all, if Mrs, 
Procter had not told me of his calling to see Procter, Towever, on 
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his return he wrote to me from the Langham Ifotel, md J went up 
io town to see him, and to make an appointment for his coming 
here. He, the girls, and —— came down last Saturday night, and 
stayed until Monday forenoon, I showed them all the noighboring 
country that could be shown in so short a time, and they finishgd 
off with a tour of inspection of the kitchens, pantry, wino-cellar, 
pickles, sauces, servants’ sitting-room, general household stores, and 
even the Cellar Book, of this illustrious establishment. Forster and 
Kent (the latter wrote certain vorses to Longfellow, which havo 
been published in the “Times,” and which I sent to D-——) camo 
down for a day, and Thope we all had a really “goad timo.” I 
tumed out a couple of postilions in the old red jacket of tho old 
yed royal Dover road, for our ride; and it was like a holiday rido in 
Dngland fifty years ago. Of course we went to look at-the old 
houses in Rochester, and the old cathedral, and the old castle, and 
the house for tho six poor travelleis who, “not being rogues or 
proctors, shall have lodging, entertamment, and four pence cach,” 

Nothing can surpass the iespect paid to Longfellow here, from 
the Queen downward, IIe is everywhere received and comted, 
and finds (as I told him ho would, when wo talked of it in Boston) 
the workingmen atleast as woll acquainted with his books as the 
olasses socially above them, .... 

Last Thursday I attended, as sponsor, the christening of Dolby’s 
son and heir, —~a most jolly baby, who held on tight by the rector’s 
left whisker while the service was performed, What time, too, his 
little sister, connecting me with the pony, trotted up and down the 
centre isle, noisily driving herself as that celebrated anima), so that 
it wont very hard with the sponsorial dignity, 

—— is not yet recovered from that conoussion of the brain, and I 
have all his work to do, This may aceount for my not being able 
to devise a Christmas number, but I seem to have left my invention 
in America, In case you should find it, please send it over. Tam 
going up to town to-day to dine with Longfellow, And now, my 

, dear Tields, you know all about mo and mine. 

You are enjoying your holiday? and are still thinking sometimes 
of our Boston days, as I do? and are maturing schemes for coming 
here next summer? A satisfactory reply to the Inst question is par- 
ticularly entreated. 

Tam delighted to find you both so woll pleased with the Blind 
Book scheme, I said nothing of it to you when we were together, 
though J had made up my mind, because I wanted to come upon 
you with that little bmst from o distance, It seemed something 


* 
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like meeting again when [emitted the money and thought of your 
talking of it. 

The dryness of the weather is amazmg, All the ponds and sur- 
faee wells about hero aro waterless, and the poor pooplo suffer 
gigatly. Tho peoplo of this village have only one spring to resort 
to, and it is a couple of miles from many cottages, I do not let the 
gicat dogs swim mn the canal, because the people have to dink of 
it, But when they get into the Medway, it is hard to get them out 
agam. Tho other day Bumble (tho son, Nowfonndland dog) got 
into dificulties among somo flontmg timber, and became frightened. 
Don (the fathar) was standing by me, shaking off the wet and look- 
ing on carelessly, when all of a sudden he perecived sometlting 
amiss, and wont in with a bound and brought Bumblo out by 
the ear, The scientific way in which he towod him along was 


charming. 
Ever your loving 
oD, 


During the summer of 1868 constant messages and let- 
ters came from Dickens across the seas, containing pleas- 
ant references to his visit in America, and giving charming 
accounts of his way of life at home. Tere is a letter 
announcing the fact that he had decided to close forever 
his appearance in the reading-desk :— 

Taverroor, Friday, October 80, 1868. 

My pran ——; T ought to have wrillen to you long ago, But 
Thave begun my one hundred and third Farewell Readings, and 
have boen go busy and go fatigued that my hands havo been quito 
full, Hero aro Dolby and T again leading the kind of life that you 
know so well, We stop noxt week (except in London) for tha 
month of November, on account of the elections, and then go on 
again, with a short holiday at Christmas. We have been doing 
wonders, and tho crowds that pour in upon us in Yondon are be- 
yond all precedent or menns of providing for, I havo serious 
thoughts of doing the murder from Oliver Twist; but it is so hoi~ 
rible, that I am going to try it on o dozen people in my London 
hall one night next month, privately, and see what offect it makes, 

My reason for abandoning the Christmas number was, that I be- 
came weary of having my own writing swamped by that of other 
people. This reminds me of the Ghost story. I don’t think so well 
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of it, my dear Fields, as you do, It seems to me to be too obvi- 
ously founded on Bill Jones (in Monk Lewis's Tales of Terror), and 
there is also n remembrance in it of another Sea-Ghost story on~ 
titled, I think, “Stand from Under,” and written by I don’t know 
whom, Stand from under is the ery fiom aloft when anything is 
going to be sent down on deck, and the ghost is alofi on a 
yard. .... 

Yon know all about public affairs, Irish churches, and party 
squabbles, A vast amount of electionceiing is gomg on about 
here; but it has not hurt us; though Gladstone has been making 
specches, north, east, south, and west of us, I hear that C-—— 
is on his way here in the Russia, Gad's Till must be thrown 


open... 4. . 
Your most affectionate 
Crartrs Drokens, 


We had often talked together of the addition to his 
vépertoire of some scenes from “Oliver Twist,” and the 
following letter explains itself :— 

Giasaow, Wednesday, December 16, 1868, 

My pran ——:.... And first, as you ae curious about the 
Oliver murder, I will tell you about that trial of the same at which 
you ough? to have assisted. There wee about a hundred people 
present in all, I have changed my stago, Besides that back 
saieen which you know so well, there ave two largo screens of the 
same color, set off, one on either side, like the “ wings” at a theatre, 
And besides those again, we have a quantity of curtains of the same 
color, with which to close in any width of room from wall to wall. 
Consequently, the figure is now completely isolated, and tho slight~ 
est action becomes much more important. This was used for tho 
first time on the occasion, But behind the stago—the orchestra 
heing very large and built for the accommodation of a numerous 
chorus — there was ready, on the level of the platform, a very long 
table, beautifully lighted, with a largo staff of men ready to open 
oysters and set champagne corks flying, Directly I had done, the 
screens being whisked off by my people, there was disclosed one 
of the prettiest banquets you can imagine; and when all the people 
came up, and the gay dresses of the ladies wero lighted by those 
powerful lights of mine, the scene was exquisitely pretty; the hall 
being newly decorated, and very elegantly ; and the whole looking 
like a groat bed of Mowers and diamonds, 

Now, you must know that all this company were, before the 

9 at 
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wine went round, unmistakably pale, and had horror-stricken faces, 
Next morning, Harness (Fields knows — Rev. William — did on 
edition of Shakespeare — old friend of the Kembles and Mrs. Sid- 
dons), writing to me about il, and saying it was “a most amazing 
and tonifie thing,” added, “ but Lam bound to tell you that I had 
an almost irresistible impulse upon mo to scream, and that, if any 
one had cried out, I am certain I should have followed.” Ta had 
no idea that on tho night P. , the gicat ladies’ doctor, had taken 
mo asido and said, “ Sy dear Dickens, you may rely upon it that af 
only one woman cries out when you murdor tho gil, there will bo 
acontagion of hysteria all over this place,” It is impossible to 
soften it without spoiling it, and you may suppose that I am rather 
anxioug to discover how it gocs on the 5th of January!!! Wo are 
afraid to announco it elsewhere, without knowimg, except that I 
havo thought 11 pretty snfo to put it up once in Dublin. TI asked 
Ms, K-—, the fhmous actress, who was at tho experiment: “ What 
do you say? Do it, or not?” “Why, of couse, do it,” sho re~ 
plied, “TInving got at such an effect as that, it must be done, 
But," rolling her largo black eyes very slowly, and speaking very 
distinctly, “tho public have boen looking out for a sonsation these 
leat fifty years or so, end by Toaven they havo got it!” With 
which words, and 2 long breath and a long stare, sho became speceh~ 
less, Again, you may supposo that Tam a little anxious{ I had 
previously tried it, merely sitting over the fire in a chair, upon two 
Tndies separately, one of whom was G-——-. They had both said, 
0, good gracious! if you aro going to do that, it ought to be seen ; 
but it’s awh,” So once again you may supposo I am a little 
anxious! . 4. 

Not a day passes but Dolby and I talk nhout you both, and recall 
whore wo were at the corresponding time of Inst year, My old 
likoning of Boston to Mdinburgh has beon constantly revived with- 
in thero lost ton days. Thore is a cortain remarkablo similarity of 
tone between the to plnees, Tho andiences aro curiously alike, 
oxcept that tho Mdinburgh awdienco lings a quicker senso of humor 
and is a ittls moro genial No disparagement to Boston in this, 
bocause T consider an Hdimburgh audioneo perfect, 

T urust, my dear Bagenius, that you have recognized yourself in 
acertain Uncommercial, and also somo small reference to 8 name 
rather dear to you? As an instanco of how strangely something 
somie springs up in the midst of the direst misery, look to a sue- 
ceeding Uncommercial, called “A. Small Star in the Hast,” pubtished 
to-day, hy the by, T have described, with ecactness, the poor places 
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into which I went, and how the people behaved, and what they 
said. Iwas wretched, looking on; and yet the boiler-maker and 
ihe poor man with the legs filled me with a sense of diollery not 
to be kept down by any pressure, 

The atmosphere of this place, compounded of mists from the 
highlands and smoke from tho town factories, is crushing my cye- 
brows as I write, and it rains as it never docs rain anywhere alse, 
and always does rain here. It is a dreadful place, though much 
improved and possessing a dcal of public spirit, Improvement is 
beginning to knock the old town of Edinburgh about, here and 
there; but the Canongate and the most picturesque of the horriblo 
courts and wynds are not to be easily spoiled, or mado fit for the 
poor wretches who people them tolive in. Edinhuigh is so changed 
as to its notabilitics, that I had the only three men left of the Wil- 
son and Joffrey time to dine with me thore, last Saturday. 

Tread here to-night and to-morrow, go back to Edinburgh on Fri- 
day movuing, read there on Saturday morning, ard start southward 
by the mail that same night. After the gient cxpeiment of the 
5th, — that is to say, on the morning of the Gth,—we are off to 
Belfast and Dublin. On every alternate Tuesday I am due in Lon- 
don, from wheresoever I may be, to read at St. James's Tall. 

I think you wall find “ Fatal Zero” (by Percy Vitzgorald) a vory 
curious analysis of » mind, as the story advanecs A new beginner 
in A, Y. R. (Ion, Mrs, Ctiffoid, Kinglake’s sister), who wrote a 
story in the series just finished, called “The Abbot's Pool,” has 
just sent me another story, I have a strong impression that, with 
eare, she will step into Mfs, Gaskell’s vacant place, W—— is no 
better, and I have work enough even in that direction. 

God bless the woman with the black mittens, for making me 
langh so this morning! I take her to bo a kind of public-spirited 
Mrs, Sparsit, and as such take her to my bosom. God bless you 
both, my dear friends, in this Christmas and New Year time, and in 
all times, seasons, and places, and send you to Gad’s Ilill with tho 
next flowers! 

Ever your most affectionato 
cD. 

All who witnessed the reading of Dickens in the “ Oli- 
ver Twist”. murder scene unite in testifying to the won- 
derful effect he produced in it. Old theatrical habitués 
have told me that, since the days of Edmund Kean and 
Cooper, no mimetic representation had been superior to it. 
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I became so much interested in all I heard about it, that 
T resolved early in the year 1869 to step across the water 
(it is only a stride of three thousand miles) and seo it 
done. The following is Dickens's reply to my announcé- 
ment of the intended voyage :— 


AY. R, Orton, Lonnox, Monday, February 15, 1869, 


My vran Punns: ITurvrab, harrah, hurrah! It is a remarkable 
instance of magnetic sympathy that hefore I received your joyfilly 
wolcomod announcement of your probable visit to England, [was 
waiting for the enclosed card to be printed, that I might send you 
a clear statenient of my Readings. I felt almost convinced that 
you would arrive before the Farewells were over, What do you 
say to that? 

Tho final course of Four Readings in a week, mentioned in the 
enclosed card, is aveanged ta comeoff, on 

Monday, June 7th; 

Tuosday, June 8th; | 

Thursday, June 10th; and 

Friday, Juno 1th; Jast night of all. 

We hoped to have finished in May, but cannot clear the country 
off in sufficient ime, I shall probably be about tho’ Lancashire 
towns in that month, There are to be three morning murders in 
London not yet announced, but they will bo extra the London 
nights [ send you, and will in no wise interfere with them, We 
are doing most amazingly, In the country the poople usually col- 
lapse with tho murder, and don’t fully revive in tima for the final 
piece; in London, where they ave much quicker, they are equal to 
both, Tt is very lard work; but I have never for a momont lost 
volea or beon unwell; exeopt that my foot ocensionally gives mo a 
twinge, We shall havo in London on the 2d of March, for tho 
second murder night, probably the groatest assemblage of notabili- 
ties of all sorts ever packed together, D-— continues steady in 
his allegiance to tho Stars and Stripes, sends his kindest regard, and 
is immensely exeited by the prospect of sceing you. Gad's ITM is 
all ablaze on the subject. We are having such wonderfully warm 
‘weather that T fear we shall have a beckward spring there. You 'll 
excuse east-winds, won't you, if they shake the fléwers roughly 
when you Grst set foot on the Inwn? I have only seen it once 
since Christmas, and that was from last Saturday to Monday, when 
Twwent there for my birthday, and had the Forsters and Wilkie ta 
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keep it, I had had ’s letter four days before, and drank to you 
both most heartily and lovingly. 

Twas with M—— a week or two ago. Ile is quite surprisingly 
infirm and aged. Could not possibly get on without his second wilo 
to take care of him, which she does to perfection. I went to Chel- 
tenham expressly to do the murder for him, and we put him in the 
fiont row, where he sat grimly staring at me. After it was over, ho 
thts delivercd himself, on my laughing it off and giving him some 
wine: “No, Diekens— er—er—I will nor," with sudden em~ 
phasis, —~ “er-— havo it — cr —~ put aside. In my — er— best 
times — er — you remember them, my dear boy — er—- gone, gone ! 
—no,”—~ with great emphasis again, — “it comes to this—-or—~ 
two Magnerus|” with extraordinary energy. After which he stood 
Qvith his glass in his hand and his old square jaw of its old fierce 
form) looking defiantly at Dolby as if Dolby had contradicted him; 
and then trailed of into a weal: pale likeness of himself as if his 
whole appearance had been somo clever optical illusion, 

I am away to Scotland on Wednesday next, the 17th, to finish 
there. Ireland is already disposed of, and Manchester and Liver- 
pool will follow within six weeks, “Tike lights in a theatre, they 
are boing snuffed out fast,” as Carlyle says of the guillotined im his 
Revolution, I suppose I shall be glad when they are all snufled 
out, Anyhow, I think so row, 

The N—s havo a very pretty house at Kensington, Te has 
quite recovered, and is positively getting fat, I dined with them 
last Friday at P——’s, having (marvellous to relate!) a spare day 
in London. Tho warm weather has greatly spared F——'s bron- 
chitis; but I fear that he is quite unable to bear cold, or even changes 
of temperature, and that he will suffer exceedingly if cast-winds 
obtain, One wauld say they must at last, for it has bean blowing 
a tempest from the south and southwest for weeks and weeks, 

The safo arrival of my boy's ship in Australia has been telo- 
graphed home, but I have not yet heard from him, Tis post will 
be due a week or go hence in London, My next boy is doing very 
weil, Lhope, at ‘frinity Tall, Cambridge. Of my seafaring boy's 
luck in getting a death-yacancy of First Licutenant, aboard o new 
ship-of-war on the South American Station, I heard from a friend, 
a captain in the Navy, when I was at Bath the other day; though 
wo have not yet heard it from himself Bath (setting aside remem~ 
branees of Roderick Random and Iumphrey Clinker) looked, I 
fancied, just as if a cometery-full of old people had somehow mada 
a successful rise against death, carried the place by assault, and 
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built a city with their gravestones; in which thoy were trying to 
look alive, but with very indifferent success. 

O— is no better, and no worse. M and G—— send all 
manner of loves, and haye alrenily represented to me that the red- 
jacketed post-boys must be Wwned out for a summer expedition to 
Canterbury, and that there must be lunches among the cornfields, 
walks in Cobham Park, and © thousand other expeditions, Pray 
give our pretty M—— to understand that a great deal will bo ex- 
pected of hor, and that she will have to look her very best, to look 
as I have drawn her, 1f your Irish people tun up at Cad’s at the 
same timo, as they probably will, they shall be entertained in tho 
yard, with muzzled dogs, I foresee that they will come over, hny- 
making and hopping, and will recognize their beautiful yagabonds 
at a glance, 

I wish Reverdy Johnson would dine in private and hold his 
tongue. Ifo overdoes tho thing. C—— i trying to get the Popo 
to subscribe, and to run over to take tho chair at his next dinner, on 
“which occasion Victor Emmanuel is to propose C-—'s health, and 
may all differences among friends bo referred to him. With much 
love always, and in high rapturo at the thought of seeing you 
both here, 








yor your most affectionate 
0. D, 


A few weeks later, while on his reading tour, he sent 
off the following :— 


Apxupat Toren, Livenvoon, Friday, Apiil 1, 1809. 

My pnar Firtps: The faithful Russia will bring this out to you, 
as a sortof warrant to take you into loving custody and bring you 
back on her return trip. 

I have been “reading” here all this weok, and finish here for 
good to-night. To-morrow the Mayor, Corporation, and citizens 
give mo a farewell dinner in SL. George's Sdall, “Six hundrod and 
fifty are to dine, and a mighty show of beauty is to bo mustered 
besides, N—— lad a great desire to seo tho sight, and go T sug- 
gested him as a friend to bo invited. To is over at Manchestor now 
on 2 visit, and will come hore at midday to-morrow, and go back to 
London with us on Sunday afternoon. On ‘Tuesday T read in Lon- 
don, and on Wednesday start off again. To-night is No. 68 out of 
one hundred, I am very tired of it, but I could have no such good 
fillip as you among the audience, and that will carry mo on gayly 
to tho end. So please to look sharp in the-matter of landing on tho 
bosom of the nsed-tp, worn-out, and rotten old Parient, 
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Trather think that when the 12th of June shall have shaken off 


theso shackles, there will be horage on the lawn at Gad’s, Your - 


heart's desire in that matter, and in the minor particulars of Cob- 
ham Park, Rochester Castle, and Canterbury shall be fulfilled, please 
God! The red jackets shall turn out again upon the turnpike road, 
and picnics among the cherry-orchards and hop-gardens shall be 
heard of in Kent. Then, too, shall the Uncommercial resuscitate 
(being at present nightly murdered by Mr. W. Sikes) and uplift his 
voice again. 

The chief officer of the Russia (a capital fellow) was at the Read- 
ing last night, and Dolby specially charged him with the care of 
you and yours, We shall be on the borders of Wales, and probably 
about Iereford, when you arrive. Dolby has insane projects of 
getting over here to mect you; so amiably hopeful and obviously 
impracticable, that I encourage him to the utmost. The regular 


little captain of the Russia, Cook, is just now changed into the’ 


Cuba, whence arise disputes of seniority, etc. I wish he had been 
with you, for I liked him very much when I was his passenger, I 
like to think of your being in my ship! 

—— and —~ have been taking it by turns to be “on the point 
of death,” and have been complimenting one another greatly on the 
fineness of the point attained, My people got a very good impres~ 
sion of ——, and thought her a sincere and carnest little woman, 

Tho Russia hauls out into the stream to-day, and I fear her people 
may be too busy to come to us to-night, But if any of them do, 
they shall have the warmest of welcomes for your sake, (By the 
by, a very good party of seamen from the Queen’s ship Donegal, 
lying in the Mersey, have been told off to decorate St. George's 
Tall with the ship's bunting. They were all hanging on aloft up- 
side down, holding to tho gigantically high roof by nothing, this 
morning, in the most wonderfully cheerful manner.) 

My son Charley has come for the dinner, and Chappell Gny Pro- 
prictor, as—is n't it Wemmick?— says) is coming to-day, ant 
Lord Dufferin (Mvs. Norton's nephew) is to come and make tha 
specch, I don’t envy the feelings of my noble friénd whon he sees 
the hall, Seriously, it is less adapted to speaking than Westminster 
Abbey, and is as large. . 6. . 

I hope you will see Fechter in a really clever pieca hy Wilkie. 
Also you will see the Academy Exhibition, which will be a very 
good one; and also we will, please God, see cverything and move, 
and everything else after that. I begin to doubt and fear on the 
subject of your having «horror of me after seeing the murder. I 
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don't think a hand moved while 1 was doing it last night, or an eye 
looked away, And thero was a fixed expression of horror of me, 
all over the theatre, which could not have boen surpassed if I had 
been gomg to be hanged to that red velvet table, It is quite a new 
sensation to bo exceraled with that unanimity; and 1 hope it will 
remain so! 

{Is it lawful — would that woman in tho ‘black gaiters, green veil, 
and spectacles, hold it so — to send my love to the pretty M——~?] 

Pack up, my dear Fields, and be quick. 

iver your most affectionate 


0, D, 

It will be remembered that Dickens broke down on- 
tirely during the month of April, being completely worn 
out with hard work in the Readings, Ue described to 
me with graphic earnestness, when we mot in May, all 
the incidents connected with the final crisis, and I shall 
never forget how he imitated himsolf during that last 
Reading, when he nearly fell before the audience. Ib was 
a terrible blow to his constitution, and only a man of the 
greatest strength and will could have survived it. When 
we arrived in Queenstown, this noto was sent on board 
our steamer. 


Loving weleome to England. Hurrah! 
Orrios oF Ais, TH Yxin Rounp, Wednesday, May 6, 1860. 
My pear —~: I fear you will have been uneasy about me, and 
will have heard distortod accounts of tho stoppage of my Readings, 
Tt is a measuro of precaution, and not of euro, I was too tired and 
too jarred by tho railway fast express, travelling night and day, 
No hialfmensure could he takon ; and vest being medically considered 
essential, wo stopped, I became, thank God, myself again, almost 
as soon as I could rest! Cam good for all country pleasures with 
you, and am looking forward to Gad's, Rochester Castle, Cobham 
Park, red jackets, and Canterbury. When you come to London 
we shall probably be staying at our hotel, You will learn, hers, 
where to find us. I yearn to bo with you both again! 
Love to M——., 
Liver your affectionate 0, D. 
Thope this will be put into your hands on board, in Queenstown 
Harbor, 
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We met in London a few days after this, and I found 
him in capital spirits, with such a protracted list of things 
we were to do together, that, had I followed out tho pre- 
scribed: programme, it would heave taken many more 
months of absence from home than I had proposed to 
myself. We began our long rambles among the thor- 
oughfares that had undergone important changes since I 
was last in London, taking in the noble Thames embank- 
ments, which I had never seen, and the improvements in 
the city markets. Dickens had moved up to London for 
the purpose of showing us about, and had taken rooms 
only a few streets off from our hotel. Here are two 
specimens of the welcome little notes which I constantly 
found on my breakfast-table : — 


Orricz or Att THe Year Rounp, Lonpon, Wednesday, May 10, 1860, 


My par Finins: Suppose we give the weather a longer chance, 
and say Monday instead of Friday. I think we must be safer with 
that precaution, If Mouday will suit you, T proposo that we meet 
here that day, — your ladies and you and I,— anc cast ourselves on 
the stony-hearted streats, If it be bright for St, Paul's, good; if 
not, we can tnko some other lion that roais in dull weather, We 
will dine here at six, and meet here at half past two, So i you. 
should wint to go elsewhere after dinner, it can be done, notwith- 
standing, Let mo know in 4 line what you say. 

© tho delight of a cold bath this morning, after those lodging- 
houses! Anda mild sniffler of punch, on getting into the hotel 
last night, I found what my friend Mr. Wegg calls, “ Mellering, sir, 
yery melloring,” 

With kindest regards, over affectionately, 
Crantes Droxexs, 
Oprior ov Aus Tite Yzan Rownd, Loxnon, Tuesday, May 25, 1860, 


My pean Fieuns: First, you leave Charing Cross Station, by 
North Kent railway, on Wednesday, June 2d, at 2.10 for Tigham 
Station, the next station beyond Gravesend. Now, bring your 
lofty mind back to the previous Saturday, noxt Saturday. There is 
only ono way of combining Windsor and Richmond, That way 
will leaye us but tsyo hours and a half at Windsor, This would not 
be long enough to enable us to ace the inside of the castle, but 

g* 
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would admit of our secing the dutside, the Long Walk, eto, I will 
assume that such a survey will suflice, That taken for gianted, 
meet mo at Waterloo erminns (Loop Lino for Windsor) at 10,35, 
on Saturday moining, ; 

Tho rendezvous for Monday evoning will be here at half past eight, 
AsIdon't know Mi, Eytinge’s number in Guildfoid Street, will 
you kindly undertake to Jot him know that we are going out with 
the great Detective? And will you also give him the time and 
place for Gad’s? 

Tshall bo hero on Friday for a fow hous; meantime at Gad's 
aforesaid. 

With love to the ladies, ever futhfully, 
o. D. 


During my slay in England in that summer of 1869, I 
made many excursions with Dickens both around the city 
and into the country. Among the most memorable of 
these London rambles was a visit to the General Post- 
Office, by arrangement with the anthoritics there, a stroll 
among the cheap theatres and lodging-houses for tho poor, 
a visit to Furival’s Inn and the very room in it where 
“Pickwick” was wrilten, and a walk through the thieves’ 
quarter. Two of these expeditions were made on two 
consceutive nights, under the protection. of polico-detailed 
for the service. On one of these nights we also visited 
the lock-up houses, watch-houses, and opiumn-cating estab- 
lishments. It was in one of the horrid opium-dons that 
he gathored the incidents which ho has related in the 
opening pages of "Edwin Drood.” Jn a iniserable comb 
we found the haggard old woman blowing at a kind of 
pipe mado of an old penny ink-holtle. ‘The identical 
words which Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched 
oreature in “Edwin Drool” wo heard her croon as we 
leaned over the tattered bed on which she was lying, 
There was something hideous in the way this woman 
kept repeating, “Yeo'll pay up according, deary, won't 
ye?” and the Chinamen and Lascars made never-to-be- 
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forgotten pictures.in the scene, I watched Dickens in- 
tently as he went among these outcasts of Lonxon, and 
saw with what deep sympathy he encountered the sad 
and suffering in their horrid abodes. At the door of one 
of the penny lodging-houses (it was growing toward 
morning, and the raw air almost cut one to the bone), I 
saw him snatch a little child ont of its poor drunken 
mother’s arms, and bear it in, filthy as it was, that it 
might be warmed and cared for. I noticed that when- 
ever he entered one of these wretched rooms he had a 
word of cheer for its inmates, and that when he left the 
apartment he always had a pleasant “Good night” or 
“God bless you” to bestow upon them. I do not think 
his person was ever recognized in any of these haunts, 
except in pne instance. As we entered a low room in the 
worst alley we had yet visited, in which were huddled to- 
gether some forty ov fifty half-starved-looking wretches, 
I noticed a man among the crowd whispering to another 
and pointing out Dickens, Both men regarded him with 
marked interest all the time he remained in the room, 
and tried to get as near him, without observation, as pos- 
sible, As he turned Jo go out, one of these men pressed 
forward and said, “ Good night, sir,” with much feeling, 
in reply to Dickens’s parting word. 

Among other places, we went, a little past midnight, 
into one of the Casual Wards, which were so graphically 
described, some years ago, in an English magazine, by 
a gentleman who, asa pretended tramp, went in on a 
reporting expedition. We walked through an avenue 
of poor tired sleeping forms, all lying flat on the floor, 
and not one of them raised a head to look at us as wo 
moved thoughtfully up the aisle of sorrowful humanity, 
T think we counted sixty or seventy prostrate beings, 
who had come in for a night's shelter, and had lain down 
worn out with fatigue aud hunger. There was one pale 
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young face to which I whispered Dickens's attention, and 
he stood over it with a look of sympathizing interest not 
to bo easily forgotten. ‘here was much ghastly comi- 
eality mingled with tho horror in several of the places we 
visited on those two nights. We were'standing in a room 
half filled with people of both sexes, whom the police 
accompunying us knew to be thieves Many of these 
abandoned persous had served out their termg in jail or 
prison, and would probably bo again sentenced under the 
Jaw. They were all silent and sullen as we entered the 
yoom, until an old woman spoke up with a strong, beery 
voice : “Good evening, gentlemen, We are all wery poor, 
but strictly honest.” At which cheerful apocryphal state- 
ment, all the inmates of the room burst into boisteroys 
laughter, and began polting the imaginative fomale with 
epithets uncomplimentary and unsavory, Dickens's quick 
eye never for a moment eoased to study all these scenes 
of vice and gloom, and he told me aflerwards that, bad as 
the whole thing was, it had improved infinitely since ho 
first began to study character in those regions of crime 
and woe. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock on one of the even- 
ings I have mentioned we were taken by Dickens's fa- 
vorite Detective W—— into a sorb of lock-up house, 
where persons are brought from the strecits who have 
been engaged in brawls, or detected in the act of thiev- 
ing, or who havo, in short, committed any offence against 
the laws. Tove they are examined for commitment by a , 
sort of presiding officer, who sits all night for that pur- 
pose, We looked into some of tho cells, and found them 
nearly filled with wretched-looking objects who had been 
brought in that night. To this establishment are also 
brought lost children who are picked up in the streets by 
the police, ~ children who have wandered away from 
their homes, and are not old enough to tell the magistrate 
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where they live. It was well on toward morning, and 
we were sitting in conversation with one of the officers, 
when the ponderous door opened and one of these small 
wanderers was brought in. Sho was the queeresh little 
figure I over beheld, and she walked in, holding the po- 
lice officer by the hand as solemnly and as quictly if she 
were attending her own obsequies. She was between four 
and five years old, and had on what was evidently her 
mother's bonnet, —an enormous production, resembling a 
sort of coal-scuttle, manufactured after the fashion of ten 
or fifteen years ago. The child had, no doubt, caught up 
this wonderful head-gear in the absence of her parent, 
and had gone forth in quest of adventure. The officer 
reported that he had discovered her in the middle of the 
street, moving ponderingly along, without any regard to 
the horses and vehicles all about her. When asked where 
she lived, she mentioned a street which only existed in 
her own imagination, and she knew only her Christian 
name, When she was interrogated by the proper author- 
ities, without the slightest apparent discomposure she 
replied in a steady voice, as she thought proper, to their 
questions, The magistrate inadvertently repeated a ques~ 
tion as to the number of her brothers and sisters, and the 
child snapped out, “I told ye wunst; can’t ye hear?” 
‘When asked if she would like anything, she gayly an- 
awered, “Candy, cake and candy.” A messenger was 
seit out to procure these commodities, which she in- 
atantly seized on their arrival and began to devour, She 
showed no signs of fear, until one of the officers untied 
the huge bonnet and took it off, when she tearfully in- 
sisted upon being put into it again. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the ingenious efforts of the excellent men in 
the room to learn fiom the child where she lived, and 
who her parents were. Dickens sat looking at the little 
figure with profound interest, and soon came forward and 
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asked permission to speak with the child. Of course his 
yoquest was granted, and I don’t know when I have en- 
joyed a conversation more, She made some very smart 
answers, which convulsed us all with laughter as we stood 
looking on; and the creator of “little Nell” and “ Paul 
Dombey ” gave her up in despair. Ile was so much inter- 
ested in the liltle vagrant, that he sent a messenger next 
morning to learn if the rightful owner of the bonnet had 
been found. Report came back, on a duly printed form, 
sotling forth that the anxious fathcr and mother had ap- 
plied for the child ab three o'clock in the morning, and 
hed borne her away in triumph to her home. 


Tt was a warm summer afternoon towards the close of 
the day, when Dickens went with us to visil the Lon- 
don Post-Office, Tle said: “T know nothing which could 
give a alranger a better idea of the size of London than 
that great institution, The hurry and rush of letters | 
men up to their chin in letlers! nothing but letters 
everywhere! tho air full of letters !—— suddenly the clock 
strikes ; not a person is Lo be seen, 207 a letter: only one 
man with a lantern peering about and putting one drop- 
letter into a box.” Tor two hours we went from room 
to room, with him as our guide, up stairs and down stairs, 
observing the myriad clerks ab their various avocations, 
with letters for tho North Pole, for the South Pols, for 
Egypt and Alaska, Darien and the next strecl. ‘ 

The “ Blind Man,” os he was called, appeared {o afford 
Dickens as much amusemont as if he saw his work then 
for the first time; but this was one of the qualities of his 
genius ; there was inexhaustibility and freshness in every- 
thing to which he tumed his attention. Tho ingenuity 
and loving care shown by the “Blind Man” in decipher- 
ing or guessing at the apparently inexplicable addresses 
on letters and parcels excited his admiration. “ Whata 
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" Jesson to all of us,” he could not help saying, “to be care- 
ful in preparing our letters for the mail!” Ilis own 
were always directed with such exquisite care, however, 
that had he been brother to the “Blind Man,” and con- 
sidered it his special work in life to teach others how 
1o save that officer trouble, he could hardly have done 
better. 

Leaving the hurry and bustle of the Post-Office behind 
us, we strolled out into the streets of London. It was 
past eight o'clock, but the beauty of the soft June sunset 
was only then overspreading the misty heavens. Every 
sound of traffic had died out of those turbulent thorough- 
fares; now and then a belated figure would hurry pasb 
us and disappear, or perhaps in turning the corner would 
linger to “take a good look” at Charles Dickens. But 
even these stragglers soon dispersed, leaving us alone in 
the light of day and the sweet living air to heighten the 
sensation of a dream. We came through White Trias 
to the Temple, and thence into the Temple Carden, where 
our very voices echoed, Dickens pointed up to Talfourd’s 
room, and recalléd with tenderness the merry hours they 
had passed together in the old place. Of course we 
hunted out Goldsmith’s abode, and Dr. Johnson's, saw the 
site of the Earl of Essex’s palace, and the steps by which 
he was wont to descend to the river, now so far removed, 
But most interesting of all to us there was “Pip’s” room, 
to which Dickens led us, and the staircaso where the con- 
vict stumbled up in the dark, and the chimney nearest 
the river where, although less exposed than in “ Pip’s” 
days, we could well understand how “the wind shook the 
house that night like discharges of cannon, or breakings 
of a sea.” We looked in at the dark old staircase, so dark 
on that night when “the lamps were blown out, and the 
lamps on the bridges and the shore were shuddering,” 
and then went on to take a peep, half shuddering our- 
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selves, at the narrow slrect where “ Pip” by and by found 
lodging for the convict. Nothing dark could long sur- 
vive in our iinds on that Junc night, when the whole 
scene was go like the airy work of imagination. Past 
the Templo, past the garden to the river, mistily fair, with 
a fow hoats moving upon its surface, the convict’s story 
was forgotten, and we only knew this was Dickens’s home, 
where he had lived and written, lying in the calm light 
of its fairest mood. 


Dickens had timed our visit to his country house in 
Kent, and arranged that we should appear at Gad’'s Hill 
with the nightingales, Arriving at the igham station 
on a bright June day in 1869, wo found his stout littl 
pony ready to take us up the hill; and before we had 
proceeded far on the road, the master himself came out 
to welcome us on the way. Ie looked brown and hearty, 
and told us he had passed a breezy morning writing in 
the chalet, We had parted from hii only a few days be- 
fore in London, but I thought the country air had already 
begun to exert its strengthening influence, — a process he 
said which commonly set in the moment he reached his 
garden gate. 

Ié was ton years since I had seon Gad’s Ifill Place, and 
IT observed at onco what extensive improvements had 
been made daring thet period. Diekens had increased 
his estate by adding quite a large tract of land on the op- 
posite side of the road, and a beautiful meadow at the 
back of the house, IIe had connected the front lawn, by 
& passageway running undor the road, with beautifully 
wooded grounds, on which was erecicd the Swiss chalet, 
a present from Fechter. he old house, too, had been 
greatly improved, and there was an rir of assured com- 
fort and ease about the charming establishment. No one 
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could surpass Dickens as a host; and as there were cer- 
tain household rules (hours for meals, recreation, etc.), he 
at once announced them, so that visitors never lost any 
time “wondering ” when this or that was to happen. 

Lunch over, we were taken round to see the dogs, and 
Dickens gave us a rapid biographical account of each as 
we made acquaintance with the whole colony. One old 
fellow, who had grown superannuated and nearly blind, 
raised himself up and laid his great black head against 
Dickens's breast as if he loved him, All were spoken 
to with pleasant words of greeting, and the whole troop 
seemed wild with joy over the master’s visit. “Linda” 
put up her shaggy paw to be shaken at parting; and as 
we left the dog-houses, our host told us some amusing 
anecdotes of his favorite friends. 

Dickens's admiration of Hogarth was unbounded, and 
he had hung the staircase leading up from the hall of 
his house with fine old impressions of the great master’s 
best works, Observing our immediate interest in these 
pictures, he seemed greatly pleased, and proceeded at once 
to point out in his graphic way what had struck his own 
faney most in Hogarth’s genius. He had made a study 
of the painter's thought as displayed in these works, and 
his ialk about the artist was delightful. He used to say 
he never came down the stairs without pausing with new 
wonder over the fertility of the mind that had conceived 
and the hand that had executed these powerful pictures 
of human life; and 1 cannot forget with what fervid 
energy and feeling he repeated one day, as we were stand- 
ing together on the stairs in fronb of the TLogarth pic- 
tures, Dr. Johnson’s epitaph, on the painter: — 


“Tho hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew the essential form of grace ; 
Here closed in death the attentive cyes 


That saw the manneis in the face.” 
n 
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Every day we had out-of-door games, such as “ Bowls, 
“ Aunt Sally,” and the like, Dickens leading off with 
great spirit and fun. Billiards erne after dinner, and 
during the evening we had charades and dancing. Thers 
was no end to the new divertisements our kind host was 
in the habit of proposing, so that constant choerfnIness 
reigned at Gad's Ill. Ie went into his work-room, as 
he called it, soon alter breakfast, and wrote till twelve 
o'clock ; then he came ont, ready fora long walk, The coun- 
try about Gad’s ILill is admirably adapted for pedestrian 
exercise, and we went forth every day, rain or shine, for q 
stretcher. ‘Twelve, fificen, even twenty miles were not 
too much for Dickens, and many a long wamp we have 
had over the hop-country together. Chathain, Rochester, 
Cobham Park, Maidstone,—anywhere, out under the 
open sky aud into the free air! Then Dickens was ab 
his Lest, and talked. Swinging his blackthorn stick, his 
lithe figure sprang forward over the ground, and it took a 
practised pair of legs to keop alongside of his voice, In 
these expeditions T heard from his own lips delightful 
reminiscences of his carly days in tho region we were 
then traversing, and charming nanatives of incidents 
connected with the writing of his hooks, 

Dickens’s association with Gad’s IU, the city of 
Rochester, the road to Canterbury, nud the ole cathedral 
town itself, dates back to his carliest yerrs, In “ David 
Copperfield,” the most autobiographie of all his books, wo 
find him, a little boy, (so small, that the landlady is called 
to peer over the counter and catch a glimpse of the tiny 
lad who possesses such “a spirit,’) trudging over the old 
Kent Road to Dover. “I seo myself,” he writes, “as 
evening closes in, coming over the bridge at Rochester, 
foalsore and tired, and eating bread that I had bought for 
supper. One or two little houses, with the notice, ‘Lodg- 
ings for Travellers, hanging out, had tempted me; but I 
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was afraid of spending the few pence I had, and was 
even more afraid of the vicious looks of the trampers I 
had met or overtaken. I sought no shelter, therefore, but 
the sky; and toiling into Chatham,—which in that 
night’s aspect is a mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, 
and mastless ships in a muddy river, roofed like Noah’s 
arks, — crept, ab last, upon a sorb of grass-grown battery 
overhanging a lane, where a sentry was walking to and 
fro, Eleve I lay down near a cannon; and, happy in the 
society of the sentry’s footsteps, though he knew no more 
of my being above him than the beys at Salem Houso 
had known of my lying by the wall, slept soundly until 
morning.” Thus early he noticed “the trampers” which 
infest the oll Dover Road, and observed them in their 
numberless gypsy-like variety; thus early he looked 
lovingly on Gad’s Hill Place, and wished it might be his 
own, if he ever grew up to be a man. lis earliest mem- 
ovies were filled with pictures of the endless hop-grounds 
and orchards, and the little child “thought it all extremely 
beautiful |” 

Through the long years of his short life he was always 
consistent in his love for Kent and the old surroundings. 
When the after days came and while travelling abvond, 
how vividly the childish love returned! As he passed 
repidly aver the road on his way to France he once wrote: 
“Midway between Gravesend and Rochester the widening 
yiver was bearing the ships, white-sailed or black-smoked, 
out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
small boy. 

«« Tallon !? said I to the very queer small boy, ‘where 
do you live?’ 

“At Chatham,’ says he. 

«What do you do there?’ said T. 

©*T go to school, says he, 

“I took him up in a moment, and we went on. Pres- 
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ently the very queer sinall boy says, ‘This is Gad’s Ti] 
we are coming to, where Falstaff went out to rob those 
travellers, and ran away.’ 

“You know something about Falstaff, ch 7’ said L 

“AN about him,’ said the very queer small boy, ‘I 
am old (I am nine) and T read all sorts of books. But do 
Jel us stop at the top of the hill, and look at the house 
there, if you please !’ 

«You admire thal house,’ said I. 

«¢Bloss you, sity said the very queer small boy, ‘ when 
I was not more than half as old as nine, it used to bo g 
treat for me to be bronght to look at it. And now fam 
nine, I come by myself to look ab it, And ever since I 
can recollect, my father, secing me so fond of it, has often 
said to mo, “If you were to be very persevering and were 
to work hard, you might some day come to live in it.” 
Though that’s impossible!’ said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring at the house 
out of window with all his might. 1 was rather annoyed 
to be told this by the very queer small boy; for that 
house happens to be my houso, and I have reason to 
believe that what he said was true.” 

What stay-at-home is there who does nob know the 
Bull Inn at Rochester, from which Mr. Tupman and Mr. 
Jingle attended the ball, My. Jingla wearing Mv, Winkle’s 
cont? or who has not seen in finey the “gypsy-wamp,” 
the “show-lramp,” tho “cheap jack,” the “ tramp-chil- 
dren,” and tho “Trish hoppers” all passing over * the Konl- 
ish Road, bordered” in their favorita resting-place “on 
either side by a woud, and having on one hand, between. 
the road-dust and the trees, a skirting patch of grass? 
Wild-flowers grow in abundance on this spot, and it lies 
high and airy, with the distant river stealing steadily 
away lo the ocean, like a man’s life.” 

Sitting in the heantiful chAlet during his later years and 
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watching this same river stealing away like his own life, he 
never could find a harsh word for the tramps, and many 
and many a oue has gone over the road rejoicing because 
of some kindness received from his hands. Every precau- 
tion was taken to protect a house exposed as his was to 
these wild rovers, several dogs being kept in the stable- 
yard, and the large outer gates locked. But ho seldom 
made an exewrsion in any direction without finding some 
opportunity to benefit them. One of these many kind- 
nesses came Lo the public ear during the last summer of 
his life. Ife was dressing in his own bedroom in the 
Mnorning, when he saw two Savoyards and two bears come 
up to the Falstaff Inn opposite. While he was watching 
the odd company, two English bullies joined the little 
party and insisted upon taking the muzzles off the beara 
in order to have a dance with them. “At once,” said 
Diekens, “I saw there would be trouble, and I watched 
the scene with the greatest anxiety. In a moment I saw 
how things were going, and without delay I found myself 
at the gate. I called the gardener by the way, but he 
managod to hold himsclf at safe distance behind the 
fence. I put the Savoyards instantly in a sccure position, 
asked the bullies what they were at, forced them to 
muzzle the bears again, under threat of sending for the 
police, and ended the whole affair in so short a time that 
Iwas not missed from the house. Unfortunately, while 
I was covered with dust and blood, for the bears had 
already attacked one of the men when T arrived, I heard 
a carriage roll by. I thought nothing of it at the time, 
but the report in the foreign journals which startled and 
shocked my friends so much came probably from the 
occupants of that vehicle. Unhappily, in my desire to 
save the mon, I entirely forgot the dogs, and ordered the 
bears to be carried into the stable-yard until the souffle 
should be over, when a tremendous tumult arose between 
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the bears and the dogs. Fortunately we were able to 
separate them wilhout injury, and the whole was 80 soon 
over that it was hard to make the fumily believe, when I 
came in to breakfast, thet anything of the kind had gone 
forward.” It was the newspaper report, causing anxiety 
to some absent friends, wluch led, on inquiry, to this re- 
hearsal of the incident. 

Who does not know Cobham Park? IIas Dickens not 
invited us there in the old days to meeb My. Pickwick, 
who pronounced it “delightful !— thoroughly delightful,” 
while “the skin of his oxpressive countenance was rap- 
idly peeling off with exposuro io tho sun”? Tlas he 
not invited the world to enjoy tho loveliness of its soli- 
tudes with him, and peopled its haunts for us again and 
again ? 

Our first real visit to Cobham Park was on a summer 
morning when Dickens walked out with us from his own 
gate, and, strolling quietly along tho road, turned at length 
into what seemed a rural wooded pathway. At first we did 
not associate the spot in ils spring freshness with that 
morning after Christmas when he had supped with the 
“Seven Poor Travellers,” and lain awake all night with 
thinking of them ; and after parting in the morning with 
a kindly shake of the hand all round, slarted to walk 
through Cobham woods on his way towards London, 
Then on his loucly road, “tho mists began to vise in the 
most beautiful mannor and the sun to shina; and as I 
went on,” he writes, “through the bracing air, secingsthe 
hoar frost sparkle everywhere, I felt as if all nature 
shared in the joy of tho great Birthday. Going through 
the woods, the sofiness of my tread upon the mossy 
gtound and among the brown leaves enhanced the Christ 
mas sacredness by which I fell surrounded. As the 
whitened stems environed ine, I thought how the Founder 
of the time had never raised his beniguant hand, save to 
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bless and heal, except in the case of one unconscious 
tree.” 

Now we found ourselves on the same ground, sur- 
rounded by the full beauty of the summer-time. The 
hand of Art conspiring with Nature had planted rhodo- 
dencvons, as if in their native soil beneath the forest- 
trees. They were in one universal flame of blossoms, as 
fay as the eye could see. Lord and Lady D——, the 
kindest and most hospitable of neighbors, were absent; 
there was not a living figure beside ourselves to break the 
solitude, and we wandered on and on with the wild birds 
for companions as in our native wildernesses. By and 
by we came near Cobham Tall, with its fine lawns and 
far-sweeping landscape, and workmen and gardeners and 
a general air of summer luxury. But to-day we were to 
go past the hall and Junch on a green slope under the 
trees, (was it just the spot where Mr. Pickwick tried the 
cold punch and found it satisfactory? I never liked to 
ask !) and after making the old woods ring with the clat- 
ter and clink of our noontide meal, mingled with floods 
of laughter, were to come to the village, and to the very 
inn from which the disconsolate Mr. Tupman wrote to 
My, Pickwick, after his adventure with Miss Wardle. 
There is the old sign, and here we are at the Leather Bot- 
tle, Cobham, Kent. “Thero’s no doubt whatever about 
that.” Dickens’s modesty would noé allow him to go in, 
so we made the most of an outside study of the quaint old 
place as we strolled by; also of tho cottages whose in- 
inatés were evidently no strangers to our party, bub werd 
eared for by them as English cottagers ave so often looked 
afler by the kindly ladies in their neighborhood. And 
there was the old churchyard, “where the dead had been 
quietly buried ‘in the sure and certain hope’ which Christ- 
mas-Lime inspired.” There too were the children, whom, 
seeing at their play, he could not but be loving, remem- 
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bering who had loved them! Ono party of wrehing 
swinging on a gate reminded us vividly of Collins, tho 
painter, Tore was lus composition to the life, Every 
lover of rinal secnery must reeall the little fellow on the 
top of a five-barred gate in tho picture Collins painted, 
known widely by the fine cugraving mado of it ab the 
time, And there too were the blossoming gardens, which 
now shone in their new giumments of resurrection, Tho 
stillness of midsummer noon erept over everything a8 we 
lingered in Lhe sun and shadow of the old village, Slowly 
circling the hall, we came upon an avenue of lime-trees 
leading up to a sively doorway in the distance. The 
path was overgrown, birds and squirrels were hopping 
unconcernedly over the ground, end the gates and chains 
were rusty wilh disuse, “This avenue,” said Dickens, as 
wo leaned upon the wall and looked into its cool shadows, 
“is never crossed execpt Lo bear tho dead body of the lovd 
of tho hall to its lust resting-place ; a remnant of snper- 
atition, and one which Lod and Lady D—— would be 
glad to do away with, but the villagers would never hear 
of such a thing, and would consider it certain death to 
any person who should go or come through this entrance, 
Tt would be a highly unpopular movement for the present 
oceupanty to attempt to uproot this absurd idea, and they 
have given up all thoughts of ib for the time.” 

Tt was on a subsequent visit to Cobham village that wo 
explored the “College,” an old foundation of the reign of 
Edward JT. for the aged poor of both sexes, Each 
ocoupant of the various small apartments was sittii at 
his or her door, which opened on a grassy enclosure with 
arches like an nbandoned cloister of some old cathedral, 
Sucha motley socioty, brought together under such un- 
natural circumstances, would of course interest Dickens. 
He seemed to take a profound pleasure in wandering 
about the place, which was evidently filled with the 
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“associations “of former visits in his own anind. He was 
usually possessed by a childlike cugarness to go to muy 
spot which ho had inade up his wind it was best to visit, 
and quick to come away, bab ha lingerad long about this 
Jeafy old haunt on that Sunday afternoon, 

Of Cobham Hall itself ch might be written without 
conveying an adequate idea of its posuliar interesh to 
this generation. Tho terraces, and lawns, and gedus-trdes, 
and deer-park, tho names of Edward TH. al Ekeaboth, 
the famous old Cobhams and their long line of distin- 
guished descendants, their invaluable pictures and historic 
chapel, have all boon the common properly of tho past 
and of the present. Bul the air of comfort and hospitality 
diffused about the place by the presenb owners belongs 
oxclusively to ow: time, and a httle Swiss chalet romoved 
from Gad's IL], standing not fiw from tho great house, 
will always connect the namo of Charles Dickens with 
the place ha loved so well, Tho chalet has been trang- 
ferred thithor as a tribute fro the Dickens family to the 
kindness of their frionds and former neighbors, Woe 
could not fail, during our visit, to think of the connection 
his name would always havo with Cobham Ilall, though 
he was then still by our sido, and tho little chilet yet xe 
mained embowered in its own greon trees overlooking the 
sgil-dotted Medway as it lowed towards the Thames. 

The old city of Rochestor, to which we have already 
roforrod as being particularly woll known to all Mv, Piek- 
wigk’s admirers, is within walking distanva from Cat's 
Till Placo, and was tho object of daily visils from ita 
ocoupants, The ancient castle, ono of the host ruing in 
England, as Dickens loved to say, becnnse less has denn 
done to it, rises with rugged walls precipitously fom the 
river. Tt is wholly unrestored ; just enongh caro has bean 
bestowed to prevent ite utter destruction, but otherwise it 
stands as it has stood and crumbled from yenr to year, 
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‘Wo climbed painfully up to the highost steep of its loftiest 
tower, and looked down on tho wonderful scene spread 
ont in the glory of a sumer sunset. Below, a clear 
tickling stream flowed and tinkled as it has done since 
the rope was fisb lowered in the year 800 to bring the 
bucket wp over the worn stones which still remuin to 
attest tho fact. Tlow happy Dickens was in the benty 
of that seone! What delight he took in rebuilding the 
old place, with every legend of which he proved himself 
familiar, and vepeopling ib oub of the storehouse of his 
fancy. “Jlevo was the kitchen, and there the dining- 
hall! Wow frightfly dark they must have been in 
those days, with stich small slits for windows, and the 
direplaces without chimnoys! There wore the galleries; 
this is one of the four towers; tho others, you will under- 
sland, corresponded with this; and now, if you’re not 
dizzy, wo will como out on the battlements for the view!” 
Up wo wont, of course, following our cheery leader until 
wo stood among (he topmost wall-fowers, which were 
waving yellow and sweet in the sunset air, Enst and 
west, north and south, owe eyes traversed the beautiful 
garden land of Kent, the land beloved of poets through 
the centuries, Below lay the city of Rochester on one 
hand, and in the heart of it an old inn where a carrier 
was oven then golting out, or putting in, horses and 
wagon for the night. A procession, with banners and 
imusi¢, was moving slowly by tho tavern, und the quaint 
costumes in which the men wero dressed suggested days 
long past, when far other scones were going forward in 
this locality. Tb was almost like a pageant marching out 
of antiquity for our dolectation. Our master of cere- 
monies revelled thul day in repeopling the queer old 
atrects down. into which we were Jooking from ow charm- 
ing clevation. IIis delightful fancy seemed especially 
alort on that occasion, and we lived over again with him 
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many a chapter in the history of Rochester, full of interasb 
to those of us who had come from nv land where all is 
new and comparatively barren of romney, 

Below, on the other side, was the river Medway, from 
whose depths tho castle once rose sleoply. Now the débrtr 
aud perhaps also a slight swerving of the river frou its 
old course have left & rough margin, over whieh: ib would 
nob be difficult to make an aseent. Rochester Bridye, 
too, is here, end tho “windy hills” in the distance; and 
nin, on the other hand, Chathun, and beyond, the 
Thames, with the sunset tingeing the inuny-colored suils, 
‘We were nob easily persuaded to descend fram our pie- 
turesque vantage-ground ; bub the ‘master's Land led us 
gently on from point to point, until we found ourselves, he- 
fore we were aware, on the grassy slope oulside the eastle 
wall, Besides, there was the cathedral to he visited, and 
the tom) of Richard Watls, “with the efligy of worthy 
Mastor Richard starting out of it like a ship's figme- 
head.” 

After secing the cathedral, we went wong the silent 
High Street, past queer Mlizabethim houses with endless 
palles and fences and lattice-windows, until we came to 
Watts’s Charity, the house of entertainment for six poor 
travellers, The establishment is so funiliar towll lovers of 
Dickens through his description of it in the article onti- 
fled * Savon Poor Travellers ” among his “ Uncommercial” 
papers, that little is loft Lo bo said on tual subject ; oxeupl 
perhaps that no aulobiographie skelvh ever gayo a more 
faithful picture, a closer portrait, than is there conveyed, 

Dickens's fancy for Rochester, and his numbertoss usso- 
dations with it, have left traces of Uint city in almost 
averything he wrote. From thé time whey Mr, Snodgrass 
frst discovered the castle ruin from Rochester Bridyo, to 
sho last chapter of Edwin Drood, wo observe hints of the 
ally’s gquaintness or silence; the mending pavements, 
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which go on and on tl the wisest hoad would be puzzled 
to know where Rochester onds and whoers Chatham bo- 
gins, the disposition of Father Time to lave his own un- 
impeded way therein, and of the gry cuthedral lowors 
which Joom up in the background of many a sketch and 
tale. Rochester, tov, is on tho way to Canterbury, Dick- 
eus's best loved cathedral, the homey of Agnes Wickfield, 
the sunny spot in the life and momory of David Copper 
field, David was particularly small, as we avo told, whan 
he fast saw Canterbury, but ho was aheady familiar with 
Roderick Rundom, Pereyrine Pickle, LLumphrey Clinker, 
‘om Jones, The Vieur of \Wakelichd, Dou Quixote, Gil 
Blas, and Robinson Grusoe, who cme out, as ho says, a 
glorious host, lo keep him company. Naturally, the calm 
old place, the green nooks, the beauty of the cathedral, 
possessod a batter chance with him than with many oth- 
org, and surely no onu could have loved thom more, Tr 
the later yeus of his life the crowning-point of the sum- 
mer holidays was “a pilgrimage to Canterbury.” 

The sun shone merrily through the duy when he chose 
to carry us thithor, arly in tho morming tha whole 
house was astir; large hampers were packod, ludies aud 
gentlemen were clad in gey midsnumer attire, aud, soon 
after breakfast, huge carriages with four horses, und pos 
tilions with red conts and top-boots, after the fashion 
of the oldon time, were drawn up hofore the door, Pres- 
ently we were moving lightly over the road, the hop- 
vines dancing on tho poles on oither side, tho orchards 
looking invitingly cuol, the oast-houses fuming with thoir 
wide axing, the river plowing from time to timg Unongh 
the Inndseape, Wo made such a clatter passing Urrough 
Rochester, that all the main streeb turned out to seo the 
carriages, and, boing obliged Lo stop the horses w moment, 
® shopkeopor, desirous of discovering Dickens among the 
party, hig upon the wrong man, and confused an hunble 
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individual among the company by calling a crowd, poinb- 
ing him out as Dickens, and making him the mark of 
eager eyes, ‘This ineident seemed very odd to us in a 
place he know so well, On we elattered, leaving tha 
echoing street behind us, on and on for many a milo, until 
noon, whon, finding a green wood and clear stream by 
the roadside, we eneamped under the shadow of tho trees 
in a votive spot for lunch, Again wo went on, bhrough 
quaint owns and lonely roads, until we came to Canter 
bury, in the yellow afternoon, ‘The hells for service wore 
yinging as wo droyo under the slone mehway into the 
goundless streets, ‘Tho whole town seemod bo be enjoy- 
ing,o simultancous nap, from which ‘ib was aroused by our 
horsed’ hoofs, Out the people ran, at this signal, into tha 
highway, and wo were glad to descend at some distance 
from tho centre of the city, thus leaving the excitement 
behind us, We had heon exposed to the hot rays of the 
su all day, and the change into the shadow of tho eathe- 
dral was refreshing, Sorvico was going forward as wo en- 
tered; we sat down, therefore, and joined our voices wilh 
those of the choristers. Dickens, with tireless abservation, 
noted how sleepy and inane wore tho faces of many of the 
singors, to whom this beautiful service was but a sicken- 
ing monotony of repetition, Tho words, too, were gab- 
bled over in a manner anything bub impressive, TTo was 
such downright enemy to form, as substituted for ro- 
ligion, that any dash of untruth or unroality was abhor- 
rout to him. When tho Jast sounds died awny in the 
cathedral we came oul again into tho eloistors, and sun- 
tered about until the shadows foll over the beautiful en- 
closure, We wero hospitably entreatod, and listened to 
many an historical talo of tomb and stone and grassy 
nook; but under all we were listening to the heart of our 
companion, who had so often wandered thither in his soli- 
tudo, and was now rereading the stories these wns liad 
prepared for him, 
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During one of his winter init he says (in “ Gopper- 
ficld”) : — 

“Coming into Canterbury, I leitered through the old 
steels with a sober pleasure that calmed my spirits and 
eased my heart. There were the old signs, the old names 
over the shops, the old people serving in them, Tt ap- 
peared so Jong sineo I had been a sehool-boy thore, that 
I wondered the place was so little changed, until I re- 
flected how Tittle 1 was changed inyself. Strange to say, 
that quich influence which was inseparable in my mind 
from Agnes secomod to pervade even the cily whore she 
dwelt, ‘Tho venerable cathedral Low ors, and iho old jack- 
daws and rooks, whose airy voices made them more retired 
than perfoct silence would have dono; the battered ghto- 
ways, once stuck full with statues, long thrown down and 
crumbled away, like the reverentinl pilyrims who had 
gazed upon them; the still nooks, where the ivied growth 
of conturies crept over gabled ends and ruined walls; the 
ancient houses; the pastoral Jlandseape of ficld, orchard, 
and garden ;— everywhere, in everything, T felt the same 
serene air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit.” 

Walking away and leaving Canterbury behind us for- 
ever, we came again into the voiccless streets, pasha 
“very old house bulging oul over tho yoad,.... quite 
spotless in ils eleauliness, the old-fashioned brass knocker 
on the low, arched door ornamented with carved garlands 
of fruit and flowors, twinkling like a slay,” the very house, 
perhaps, “with angles and corners and carvings end 
mouldings,” whore David (opperfiell was sent to school. 
‘Wo were turned off with a laughing reply, when wo ven- 
tured Lo accuse this particnlar house of being the one, and 
wore toll there were sevorl that “would do”; which 
was quite trus, for nothing could be more quaint, more 
satisfactory (0 all, from the lavers of Chaueor to the lov- 
ers of Dickons, than this same city of Canterbury, The 
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aun had sot as we rattled noisily out of Uno ancient 
place that afternoon, and aloug the high rand, which was 
quite novel in its evening aspect. There was no lingering 
now; on and on we went, Ue postilions flying up and 
down on the backs of their huge horses, their red coats 
glancing in the occasional gleuns of wayside Inmps, fire- 
flies making tho orvlards shin, the sunset lighting up vast 
clouds that lay across the weslurn sky, and the whole 
scene filled with evening stiliIness. When we stopped lo 
change horses, the quick was whnost oppressive, Soon. after 
nine wo espicd the welcome Tantern of Cud’s Till Placa 
and the open giles, And so ended Dickens’s Inst pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, 
> 


“Chere was another interesting spol noar Cat's TIL 
which was one of Dickens's lannts, and this was the 
“Druid-stone,” as it is called, ab Maidstone. his is 
within walking distanco of his honso, along the breezy 
hillsidg yoad, which we remember blossomy and wavy 
in the swnmor sefison, with open sprees in tho hedges 
where one may look over wide hilly slopes, and al. times 
come upon strange culs down into the chalk which per- 
vades this disteit. Wo turned into a Jane from tho 
dusty yoad, and, following our leader over a barred gato, 
caine into wide grassy fields full of summer's bloom and 
glory. A short walk farther brought us to the Dimid- 
stone, which Dickens thought to be, from the fitness of 
ils position, simply a vantaye-gromnd chosen by privsls, = - 
whethor Druid or Christian of course ib would he dupes 
sible to sey, — from which to address w muititude, Tho 
rock served as a kind of background and sounding-board, 
while the Lenutifnl sloping of the sward upward from the 
speaker made it an excellent position for out-of-daor dis- 
courses, On this day it was only ea blomning solitude, 
whore the birds had done all the talking, watil we arrived. 
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It was a fine afternoon haunt, and one worthy of a visit, 
apart from the associations which make tho placo dear, 
Ono of the weirdest neighborhoods to Gad’s ITill, and 
one of those most closcly associated with Dickens, is the 
village of Cooling, A. cloudy day proved well enough for 
Cooling; indeed, was undoubtedly chosen by the adroit 
master of hospitalities as being a fitting sky to show the 
dark landscape of “Great Expectations.” The pony- 
carriago went thither to accompany the walking party and 
carry the baskets; the whole way, a3 we remember, leading 
on among narrow lanes, where heavy carriages were sel- 
dom seen, We are told in the novel, “On every rail and 
geto, web Jay clammy, and the marsh imist was so thick 
that the wooden finger on the post directing people to om 
villago — a direction which they never accepted, for they 
never came there — was invisible to me until I was close 
under it.” ‘The lanes certainly wore that aspoct of never 
being accepted as a way of travel; but this was a de- 
lightful yecommendation to our walk, for summer kept 
her own way there, and grass and wild-flowers were abun- 
dant. It was already noon, and low clouds and mists 
were lying about the earth and sky as wo approached a 
forlorn littlo village on the odge of tho wido marshes de- 
scribed in the opening of the novel. This was Cooling, 
and passing by the few cottages, the decayed reclory, and 
straggling buildings, wo came at length Lo the churchyard, 
It took bub a shorb time to mako us feel at homo thore, 
with the inershes on ono hand, the low wall over which 
Pip saw the convict climb boforo he dared to rn away; 
“tho five little stone lozenges, each about a foot and a 
half long,.... sacred to the memory of five Tittle broth- 
ers,.... to which T had heen indebted for a belief that 
they all had been born on their backs, with their hands 
in their trousers pockets, and had nover taken them out 
in this state of existence” ;— all these points, combined 
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with the general dreariness of tho Jandseapo, the far- 
strotching marshes, and tho distant sen-line, soon revenled 
to us that this was Pip’s country, and we might moment- 
ly oxpect to sco the convicl's head, or to hear the clank 
of his chain, over that low wall. 

We wero in the churchyard now, having left tho pony 
within cye-shol, and taken the haskots along with us, and 
wero standing on ono of those very lozenges, somowhat 
grass-grown by this timo, and deciphering tho inseriplions, 
On tiptoe we could get a wide view of tho marsh, with 
the wind sweeping in a loncly limitless way through the 
tall grasses, Presently hearing Dickens's cheery call, wo 
tuymmed to see what he was doing. He had chosen a 
good flat gravestone in ono corner (the corner farthest from 
the marsh and Pip’s little brothors and the expected con- 
vict), had spread a wide napkin therenpon after the 
fashion of a domestic dinner-lable, and was rapidly trang- 
forring tho contents of the hampers to that poinl, ‘The 
hovible whimsicality of trying to eal and inake morry 
under these deplorable circumstances, tho Uagie-comic 
character of the scone, appeared to uke him by surprise. 
Ile at once threw himself into it (as he says in “ Copper- 
field” he was wont to do with anything to which he 
had Jeid his hond) with fantastic eagerness.  Tlaving 
spread the table afier tho most approved style, he sud- 
denly disappeared behind the wall for a moment, trang. 
formed himself by the aid of a towel mul napkin into a 
first-class heat-waiter, reappeared, lnid a vow of plates 
along the top of the wall, as al a“bar-roomn or eating-houso, 
again retreated to the other sido with some provisions, 
and, making the gentlemen of the party stand up to tho 
wall, wont through the whole play with most entire griv- 
ity, When we had wound up with a good laugh, and were 
again sented together on the grass around the table, we 


espied two wratched figures, not tho conviels this time, 
10# ° 
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although we might have casily persuaded ourselves so, 
Lut only tramps gazing abt us over the wall from the marsh 
side ag they approached, and finally sitting down just oul- 
side the churchyard gate. They looked wretchedly hun- 
gry and misoruble, and Diekens said at once, starling up, 
© Come, Iet us offer them a glass of wine and something 
good for Imeh” THe was about to earry them himsell, 
when what he considered a happy thought seemed to 
strike him. “ You shall carry 1b to them,” he cried, tum- 
ing 10 ono of the ladies; “it will he less like a charity 
and more like a kindness if one of you should speak to 
the poor souls!” This was so much in character for 
him, who stopped always to choose tho most dclicato way 
of doing a kind deed, that the memory of this little inci- 
dent romaing, while much, alas! of his wit and wisdom 
have vanished heyond the power of reproducing, We 
feasted on the satisfaction the tramps look in theit lunch, 
long after our own was concluded; and, seeing them well 
off on their road again, book np ow own way to Cad's 
Till Place. Tow comfortable it looked on our roturn ; 
how beautifully the afternoon gleams of sunshine shone 
upon the holly-trees by the porch; how we inmned away 
from the door and went into the playground, where we 
bowled on the green turf, until the tall maid in hex spot- 
loss cap was secon bringing the five-o'clock tea thither- 
warl; how the dews and tho selling sum warned xg ab 
last we mst propare for dimer; and how Dickens played 
longer and harder than any ono of tho company, scorn- 
ing tho idea of going in fo tea ab thal how, and beating 
his ball instead, quite the youngest of the company wp to 
the last moment | — all this returns with vivid distinetness 
as T write these inadequate words, 

Many days and weeks pnssed over after those June 
days were ended before we were to sce Dickens again. 
Our meeting then was at the station in London, on our 
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way to Gad's Til once more, He was always ely aba 
inilway station, he said, if only lo save lhasell the wa. 
necessary and wasteful excitement hurry commonly pro- 
duees ; and so he camo to meeb us with » ehoery munner, 
as if care were shut up in some desk or closcl he had Jett 
dehiud, and le were ready to ineke Uae cay a& gay ane, 
whatever tho sun might suy to i A small voll of mun. 
seripl ia his hand Jed bim soon to confoss (hata new story 
was ulready hegun; bat this communication was mado in 
the utmost confidence, as if Lo recount for any otherwise 
unexplainable absences, physically or mentally, from one 
society, which might coeur, Bub there were ne geps dure 
ing that antiman afternoon of return lo Gad's Will, Je 
told us how summer Inul brought him no vacation this 
year, and only twa days of reereation. One of thosa, ha 
said, was spent with his family ab “ Rosherville Gaidens,” 
“the places,” as a huge advertisement informed us, “to 
spond a happy day.” is curiosity with regard to all on- 
derlainments for the people, he said to us, carried him 
thither, and he scomed (o have heen aruged and rewarded 
by his visit, “he previous Sunday had fownl him in 
London; he was anxious to reach Gad’s Ii] before the 
aftornoon, but in order to accomplish this he must walk 
nino miles to a way station, which ho did. Coming to 
the little village, he inquired where tho station was, and, 
being shown in the wrong direction, walked calmly down 
a narrow road which did not lewd thera ab all “On f 
went,” ho said, “in the perfect sunshine, over yellaw 
leaves, without even aawandering breeze to breuk Lhe silences, 
when suddenly F came upon three or four antique wooden 
houses slanding wnder trees on the borders of 1 lovely 
Stream, and, a Tittle farther, upon an ancient doonway ton 
grand hall, perhaps the home of somo bishop of the eldon 
time. The rond came townend there, and Twas obliged (o 
relrace my slops ; but any thins more entirely peaceful aid 
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beautiful in its aspect on thal autumnal day than this re. 
teat, forgotten hy the world, I almost novor saw.” Ilo was 
cager, too, 10 describe for our entertainment one of the 
yearly cricket-matches among the villagers ab Gad’s Hill 
which had just come off, Some of the toasts at the sup- 
por afterward were as old as the time of Queen Anne, 
Jor instance, — 
Mote pigs, 
Fewer prisons ” 3 

delivered with all seriousness ; a later one was, “May the 
walls of old Ingland never be covered with French 
polish !” 


Once mora we recall a morning at’ Gad’s ILill, a soft 
white haze over everything, and the yellow sun burning 
through. The birds were singing, and beauly and ealm 
pervaded the whole scene, We strayed through Cobham 
Park and saw tho lovely vistas through the autumnal 
hazo; onco moro we reclined in the cool chifilet in the 
afternoon, and watched the vessels going and coming upon 
the ever-moving river. Suddenly all has vanished; and 
now, neither spring nor autumn, nor flowers nor birds, nor 
dawn nor sunset, nor the ever-moving river, can be the 
samo to any of us again. Wo have all drifted down upon 
the river of ‘Time, and one has already sailed out into the 
ilimitehle ocean. 


Ona pleasant Sunday morning in October, 1860, as I 
sat looking out on the beautiful Inndscapo from my 
chamber window at CGad’s [ill, a servant tapped al my 
door and gave me a summons from Dickens, wrilten in 
his dvollest manner on a sheet of paper, bidding me 
descend inlo his study on business of great importance. + 
That day I heard from the author's lips the first chapters 
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of “Edwin Drook” the coneluding lines of which initint 
pages were then searcoly dry from the pen. ‘The story is 
unfinished, aud le who read that avdutan morning with 
guoh vigor of voice and dramatic power ix in his graye, 
This private reuling took place in the little room where 
tho great novelist for many yeas had been accustomed to 
wrila, and in tho house where ana pleasent’ evening it 
the following June he died. Tho spot is one of the leve- 
liest in Kent, and inust always bo temembered os the 
Inst residence of Charles Dickens. Ho used to declare 
his firm belief thab Shakespeare was specially fond of 
Kent, and that the poet choso Cad’s Hill and Rochester 
for the scenery of his plays from intimate personal knowl- 
edge of their localities. Te said ho had no inanner of 
doubt bub that ona of Shakespeare’s haunts was the old 
inn at Rochester, and that this convielion came foreibly 
upon him oue nivht as he was walking that way, uid dis- 
covored Charles’s Wain over the chinmey just as Shako- 
speare has described ib, in words quit iuto the mauth of 
the carrier in King Henry TV, There is no yrettior 
place than Gad's Till in all England for the carliost 
and latest flowers, and Diokons chose it, when ho had 
arrived at the fuluess of his feine and prosperity, as the 
home in which he most wished lo spend tho remainder 
of his days. Whon a boy, he would often pass tho houso 
with his father, and frequently said to him, “Tf ever T 
have a dwelling of my own, (ad's Nill Place is the house 
I menn to buy.” Tn thab beantifnl retront he had for 
many years been aceustomed to weleome his friends, and 
find yelaxation from the erowded life of London, On tho 
Jawn playing ab howls, in the Swiss sununer-hause charm 
ingly shaded by green leaves, he always seemed the boab 
part of summer, beautiful ag the season is in the delight. 
ful region where he lived. 

Thera ha could he most thoroughly enjoyad, for ho 
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never seemed so cheerfully ab home anywhere clso. At 
his own table, surrounded by his family, and a few guests, 
old aequaintances from town, among them sometimes 
Kovstor, Carlyle, Reado, Collins, Layard, Muclise, Stone, Ma- 
eready, Talfoud, — he was always the choicest and live- 
liest companion. Tle was nob what is called in society a* 
professed talker, but ho was something far better and raver, 
di his own inimitable manner he would frequently 
rolale to me, if prompted, slories of his youthful days, 
when he was toiling ou the London Morning Chroniclo, 
passing sleepless hours as a reporter on the road in a 
post-chaise, dviving day and night from point to point to 
tke down the speeches of Shiel or O'Coynell. Ie liked 
to describe the post-boys, who were accustomed to huwry 
him over the road that he might reach London in advance 
of his rival reporters, while, by the aid of a lantern, he 
was writing out for tho press, as he flew ovor the ground, 
the words ho had taken down in short-hand, ‘Those were 
his days of severe training, when in rain and sleet and 
cold ho dashed along, searecly able to keep the blinding 
mui oul of his tired eyes; and ho imputed much of his 
ability for steady hard work to his practice as a reporter, 
kept at his grinding business, and determined if possible 
do earn seven guineas s week, A. large sheet wag started 
ab this period of his life, in which all the important 
speeches of Parliament wore to he reported vrbatin for 
fulure reforoncs ~— Dickons was engaged on this gigantic 
journal, Mz Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) had spoken 
al groat Jength on the condition of Lreland., It wes a 
long and eloquent speech, occupying many hows, in 
the delivery. Tigh reporters wero sent in to do the 
work, Tach one was required to report three quarters of 
in hour, then to retire, write owb his portion, and to be 
succeeded by the next, Young Dickens was detailed to 
lead off with the first part. It also fell to his lot, whon 
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tho time cme round, to reporb tho closing potions of (he 
speech, On Saturday the whole was piven to the press, 
and Dickens ran down to the country for a Sauday’s rest. 
Sunday moring had semecly dawned, when his father, 
who was a man of immense enagy, made his appenanes 
in his son’s slecpingazcom — My Stanley was so. dissatis- 
fied with what he found in print, except the beginning 
and ending of his speveh (just what Dickens had re- 
ported) that he seut immediately lo Uhe office and oblrined 
the sheets of those pats of the repat. Tle there found 
the name of the reporter, whieh, aceording ta custom, 
was written on the magin, Then he requested that the 
young man bearing tho name of Dickens should he in- 
mediately sent for, Dickens's father, all aglow with the 
prospect of prohable promotion in the ofiee, went im- 
mothately to lus son’s sloppmg-place in the country and 
brought bim back to London, Tn telling the ploy, 
Dickens said; “1 remember perfectly to this day the 
aspect of the room Twas shown info, and the two por 
sons in il, My Stanley and his father, Both gentlemen 
wore extremely courteous to me, bub [ noted their evident 
surprise al tho appearance of so young « man, While 
wo spoke together, I had taken a seat oxtonded to me in 
the middle of the room, Mr. Stanley told ine he wished 
to go over the whole speech and heve ib wrilton out by 
mo, and if 1 wore ready ho would begin now. Where 
would T like to sit? T tok hin Twas very well whore I 
‘was, and we could hogin immediately. [oe lied to induee 
me to sit at a desk, but ab that time in the Ifonse of 
Commons there was nothing bub one’s knees to write 
wpon, and Thad formed the habit of doing my work in 
that way, Without further pause ho hegan and went rep- 
idly on, hour after hour, to the ond, often becoming yay 
much oxeited and frequently bringing down his hand 
with great violence upon the desk near which le stood" 
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I havo before mo, as 1 write, en unpublished autograph 
lottery af young Dickens, which he sent off to his omployer 
in November, 1835, while he was on a veporting expedi- 
tion for the Morning Chionielo. At that early stage of 
his eareer ho seems to have hid that unfailing accuracy 
of statement so marked in after yeas when he became 
fanjous. ‘Tho loller was piven to mo several yems ago by 
one of Diekens’s brother reporters Thus ib run¢:— 


(Qvonay wp Prrwan, Niwauey, Sunday Morning, 

Daan Fraser: Tn conjunetion with The [orld wo have arranged 
for a Hoiso Express fiom Martborough to Tendon on Tnesday 
night, to go the whole distance at the rato of thirteen niles an hou, 
for six gninens: half has been paid, but, to insme despatch, the 1o« 
maindes 1s withheld unl the boy avuves at the office, whon ho will 
jnoduce a paper wilh a copy of the agreement on one side, and an 
ovder for threo gumeas (signed by myself) on the other, Will you 
take cate that ib is duly honored? A Boy from ‘Lhe Horakt will be 
in waiting at our offico for their copy ; and Lyons hegs mo to remind 
you most strongly Chat ib is an indispensable part of our agreement 
that he should not be detained one instant, 

Wo go to Diistol to-day, and if wo mo equally fortimate in laying 
the chaiso-horses, I hopo the packet will reach town by seven, Ag 
all tho papers have atranged to leave Bristol the momont Russell is 
down, we havo deteummed on adopting the samo plan, — one of us 
will go to Malhoough in the ehaise with one Tlerald man, and tho 
other 1omain at Bristol with the second [erald man to conclude the 
account for tho noxt day, ‘Tho ‘Times ling ordored a chaiso and four 
the wholo distance, so there is every probability of onv beating them. 
hollow, Tom all we hear, wo think the Torvald, relying on tho 
packet yeaching lown euly, intonds publishing tho report in. their 
fust Baition, This is howevor, of come, moro speentation on our 
pits, os we have no direct moans of ascertahiing Uheir intention, 
*T think £ have now given you all necdful information, T have 
ouly in conclusion to impress upon you the necessity of having all 
the composttors veady, ala very carly hour, for if Russell be down 
by half past eight, wo hopo to havo his spoech in town at*stx, 

Beliove mo (for self and Beard) very truly yous, 
Onantes Droxens. 
Nov, 1888, 


‘Tuomas Drager, Esq., Morning Chronicle Oflee. 
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No writer ever lived whose mothod was more oveel, 
whose industry was moro constant, and whose punctul- 
ily was moro marked, than these of Charles Dickens, 
Te never slurked lwbor, mental or bodily. Le rarely do- 
clined, if the object were a good one, taking tho chair ab 
a public meeting, or accepting a charitable tiust, Many 
widows and orphans of deceased literary men have for 
years beon benelited by his wise lrustoeship or counsel, 
and ho spent a great portion of his time personally loolk- 
ing after the property of thé poor whose interests were . 
under his control 1To was, ag has been intimated, one 
of the most industrious of men, and marvellous stories 
are told (not by himself) of what ho has accomplished in 
a given time in literary and social matters,  TTis studies 
wore all from nature and life, and Ins habits of observa- 
tion were untiring, If ho contemplated writing “Tard 
Times,” he wrranged with tho master of Astloy’s cireus to 
spend many hours belind the seenes with the riders and 
among the horses; ant if the composition of the “Sale 
of Two Cities ” were occupying his thoughts, he could 
banish himself to Franco for two years to prepare for thal’ 
great work, ILogarth pencilled on his thumb-nail a strik- 
ing fico in a crowd that ho wishod lo preserve ; Dickens 
with his transcendent memory chronicled in his mind 
whatover of interest mob his eye ar iached his ear, ay 
lime or anywhero, Speaking of momory one day, he suid 
the memory of children was prodigious; it was a mistako 
lo faney children evor forgob anything, When ho was 
delineating the character of Mrs, Pipehin, he had in his 
wind an old lodging-housoe keepor in an English watering. 
plueo where ho was living with his father and mother 
when ho wis but two yems old, After the book was 
wrilten he sent it to his sister, who wrote back ut oueo: 
“Good heayéns! what does this men? you have painted 
our lodging-house keeper, and you were lub tvo yeus old 
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al that time!” Characters and incidents crowded the 
chambers of his brain, all ready for uso when oecasion 
required. No subject of human interest was ever indiffer- 
ent to him, and never a day went by thet did not afford 
him some suggestion to be wuilized in the future, 

This favoite mode of oxercise was walking; and when 
in America, scarcely a day passed, no matter what the 
weathor, that he did nob eecomphish his eight or ten miles, 
It was on these expeditions that ho liked to recount to 
the companion of his rambtes stories and incidents of his 
ely life; and when he was in the mood, his fun and 
humor know no bounds, Te would then frequently dis- 
cuss the numerous characters in his delightful books, and 
would act ont, on the road, dramatic situations, where 
Nickleby. or Copperfield or Swiveller would play distin- 
guished parts, I remember he said, on one of those ocea- 
sions, that during tho composition of his first stories ho 
could never entiroly dismiss the characters about whom he 
happened to be writing ; thab while the “Old Ouvriosity 
Shop” was in process of composition Little Nell followed 
him ahout everywhere ; that while he was writing “ Oliver 
Twist” Fagin the Jew would never lel him rest, even in 
his most retired moments; thab at midnight and in the 
moming, on the sea and on the land, Tiny Tim aud 
Little Bob Cratchit were ever tugging at his cont-sloove, 
as if impatient for him to get lock to his desk and con- 
tinue tho story of their Jives, But ho said afler ho had 
published sovoral books, and saw what serious domands 
his characters wore accustomed to mako for the constant 
attention of his already overtasked brain, he resolved that 
the phantom individuals should no longor intrude on his 
hours of récreation and rest, but that when he closed tho 
door of his study he would shut thoi all in, and only meel 
them again when he came back to resume his task. That 
force of will avith which he was so pre-eminently en- 
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dowed onabled him to ignore theso manifold existences 
till he chose to renew their acquaintance. Ilo said, alan, 
thet when the children of his Inain lial ones heon 
launched, freo and clear of him, into tho world, they 
would sometimes turn up in the most unexpected manner 
te look their father in the free, 

Sometimes ho would pull my arm while wo were walk 
ing together and whispor, “Leb us avonl Me LPunble- 
chook, who is crossing the sheet lo meet ns” 5 or, “Me 
Micawber is coming; let us turn down this alley lo yet 
out of his way.” Io always seemed to enjoy the fun of 
his comic people, and had wnecasing mirth over My, Piek- 
wick’s misadventures, In answer ono day to a question, 
prompted by psychological curiosity, if ho ever dreamed 
of any of Ins charactors, his reply was, “Novor; and I 
am convinced that no writer (judging fom my own @s- 
pericnce, which cannot bo altogether singular, bub nist 
be a typo of the exporionce of othors) hus ever dieamodl 
of the creates of his own imagination. Tb would," ho 
went on to say, “bo like a man’s dreaming of meoting 
himself, whieh is cloarly an impossibility, Thingy ax- 
terior to one’s self must always be tho basis of dreams” 
The growing up of characters in lis mind novor lost for 
him a sense of tho marvellous.“ What en wifithomable 
mystery thore is in it all!” he snid one day. ‘Taking up 
a winoglass, he continued: “ Supposo T choose to val this 
a character, fancy it & man, endue ib with eortain qualities; 
and soon the fino filmy wobs of thought, almost: impalpas 
bie, coming from every direction, wo know not when, 
spin and weave about 4, until ib aysmmes form and 
beauty, and Leeomes instinct with life” 

In society Diekons rarely referred to the (ails and 
charactoristics of people he had known; bub diaing a 
long walk in tho eommlry hho delighted to revall and 
deseribe Lhe peeuhurities, ceventric and otherwise, of dead 
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and gone us well as living friends. Then Sydney Smith 
and Jeffrey and Christopher North and Talfourd and 
Tfood and Roger#’ seemed 10 live over agnin in his vivid 
reproductions, wade so impressive hy his marvellous 
memory and imagination. As he walked rapidly along 
the road, he appeared to enjoy the keen zest of his com- 
panion in the numerous impersonations with which he 
was indulging hin, 

Ifo always had much to say of animals as woll ag of 
men, and there were certain dogs and horses he had met 
and known intimately which it was specinlly interesting 
to him to remember and picture, There was a particular 
dog in Washington which ho was nover tired of delinoat- 
ing. The first night Dickens read in the Capital this dog 
attracted his attention. “IIy cama into the hall by him- 
self,” said he, “got a good place hefore the reading began, 
and paid strict altontion throughout, IIo came the second 
night, and was ignominiously shown owl by ono of the 
check-takers. On the third night ho appeared again with 
another dog, which ho had evidently promised to pass in 
free; but you sce,” continued Dickens, “ upon the imposi~ 
tion being unmasked, the other dog apologized by a howl 
and withdrew. ITis intentions, no doubt, were of the 
best, but ho afterwards rose to explnin outside, with such 
inconvenient eloquence to the reader and his mulience, 
thab they were obliged to put him down stirs.” 

TIo was such 9, firm beliover in the mental faculties of 
animals, that it would have gone hard with a companion, 
with whom he was talking, if a dewbt were thrown, how- 
évor inadvertently, on tho mental intelligence of any four- 
fooled friend that chanced to he at the timo the subject 
of conversation, All animals which ho took undor his 
espacial patronage scemed to have n marked affection for 
him. Quito » colony of dogs has always been a feature 
ab Gad’s Tift, 
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Tn many walks and talks with Dickens, his convotsa- 
tion, now, alas! so imperfectly recalled, frequently ran on 
the habits of birds, tho raven, of course, interosting him 
particularly, Tle always liked to have a raven hopping 
about his grounds, and whoover has read the new Prefaca 
to “Barnahy Rudge” mush remember severel of his old 
frionds in that line. Ilo had quite a fund of canary-bind 
anecdotes, and the perl ways of birds that picked up 
wonns for a Jiving afforded him infinity anmsoment. Te 
would give a capital imitation of the way a robin-red- 
preast cocks his head on one silo preliminary to a dash 
forward in the direction of a wriggling viclin, There is 
a small grave ab Gad’s Ilill to which Dickens would 
occasionally take a friend, and it was quile a privilege to 
stand with him heside the burial-place of litule Dick, tha 
family's favorite canary. 

What o teal ib was to go wilh him to the London 
Zoological Gardens, a place ho greatly delighted in at all 
times! [To know the zoological address of ovory animal, 
bird, and fish of any distinction; and he could, without 
tho slightest hesitation, on entering the grounds, proceed 
straightway to the celebrities of claw or foot or fin, ‘Tho 
delight he took in the hippopotamus family was most ex- 
hilarating. THe ontered familiarly into conversation with 
the huge, unwieldy creatures, and they seamed ‘to undem 
stend him, Indeed, he spoke to all the unphilological in. 
habitants with a directness and tact which went home to 
them at once. Ite chaffed with the monkeys, couxed tho 
tigors, and bamboozled tho snakes, with a dexturity unap- 
proachable, All the keepors knew him, ho wad such o 
loyal visitor, and T noticed they came up to him in o 
Sriondly way, with tho feeling that they had a aympathotic 
listoner always in Charles Dickens, 

There wore cerlain books of which Dickens liked to 
talk during his walks, Aanong his especial favorites were 
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tho writings of Gobhatt, DoeQuincey, the Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy by Sydney Smith, and Carlylo’s French Revo- 
Jntion, Of this latter Diekens said it was the book of all 
others which ho read perpetually and of which ho never 
tived, the hook whieh always appoared move imaginalive 
in proportion to the fresh imagination he brought to it, a 
book for inexhaustiblonceys lo be placed before every other 
hoak, When writing tho “Talo of Two Cilies,” he avked 
Carlyle if he might sce one of the works to which he re- 
ferred in his history; whereupon Carlyle packed up and 
gunt down to Gad’s TH adf his reference volumes, and 
Dickens read them faithfully, Bub the moro he read the 
moro ho was astonished to find how the facis Lad passed 
through the alembic of Carlyle's brain and had come out 
and fitted themselves, cach as a port of one great whole, 
making a compact vesull, indestructible and unrivalled; 

and he always found himsolf twning away from the books 
of reference, and re-reading with increased wonder this 
marvellous now growth, ‘Thure were corlain books par- 
ticularly hateful to him, and of which ho nover spoke ex- 
cops in terms of inmost ludicrous raillery, My, Barlow, in 
“Sandford and Merton,” he said was the favorito enemy 
of his boyhood and his first experience of a bore Ue had 
an almost supornaturtl hatred for Barlow, “because he 
was $0 very dstructive, and always hinting doubts with 
regard to the veracity of ‘ Sindlnd the Snilor? and had no 
boliof whatever in «ho Wonderful Lamp’ or the Ln. 
chanted Torso’” Dickens ratiling his moutal eanc over 
the head of My, Barlow wag as much betlor than any 
play ng can bo well imagined. Tfo gloried in many of 
Hood's poums, espevially in that biting Odo to Rac Wilson, 
and he would gesticulate with a fine fervor the lines, 

, +«. tho hypovtites who ope Teaven’s door 
Obsrquious to the sinful nian of riches, — 


But put the wicked, naked, baro-logged poor 
In parish sfocks ingtoad of breech.” 
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One of his favorite books was Popys’s Diary, the curious 
discovery of the key to which, and tho odd chimactoristics 
of its writer, were a never-failing source of interest and 
amusement to him. ‘ho vision of Pepys hanging round 
tho door of the theatre, hopmg for an invitation to go in, 
not being able to keep away in spite of a promise he hat 
imade to himself that he would spend no more moucy 
foolishly, delighted him. Spoaking ono day of Chily, the 
author of the Hogy, ho said; “No poet over cnmo walking 
down to posterily with so small a book under his arm.” 
Ilo preferred Smollett to Fielding, putting “ Porogrine 
Pickle” above “Tom Jones” Of tho best novels by his 
contemporarics he always spoke with warm commendation, 
and “Griffith Gaunt” ho thought a production of very 
high meril, IIe was “hospitable to the thought” of all 
writers who were really in carnesi, bul at the first exhibi- 
tion of floundermg or inexactnoss he berame an unbeliover, 
People with dislocated understandings he had no toler- 
anco for, 





Ilo was passionately fond of the thontre, loved the 
lights and music and flowers, and the happy faces .of the 
audience ; he was accustomed to say that his. love of the 
theatre never failed, and, no matter how dull the play, he 
was always carefnl while he sab in the box to make no 
sound which could hurt the feclings of tho actors, or show 
any lack of attention, Tis gonuine onthusiasm foy My, 
Fechter's acting was most interesting, ‘Ile loved to de- 
scribe seeing him first, quite by aceidont, in Paris, having 
strotted into a little theatre there ono night. [To was 
making love to a woman,” Dickens said, “and he so vle- 
vated her as well as himself by the sentiment in which 
he enveloped her, that they trod in a purer ether, and in 
another sphere, quite lifted ont of the presont. ‘By 
heavens!’ I said to mysolf, ‘a man who ean dv this can 
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do anything’ Tnever saw two people more purely and 
instantly olavated by tho power of love, The manner, 
also,” ho continued, “in which ho presses the hem of the 
dross of Lucy in tho Bride of Tammormoor is somothing 
wonderful. Tho man has genius in him which is unmis- 
takable,” 

Life behind the scencs was always a fascinating study 
to Dickens. “Ono of the oddest sights a grecn-room 
enn present,” ho sad one day, “is when they aro collect- 
ing children forte pantomime, For this purpose the 
prompter calls together all the women in the ballet, and 
begins giving oul their names in order, while they press 
about him eager for the chance of increasing their poor 
pay by tho extra pittance their children willreecive, ‘Mis. 
Johnson, how many?’ ‘Two, six’ * What ages?’ ‘Seven 
and ten’ ‘Mrs, B, how many?’ and so on, until the ro- 
quired, nunber is mado up, The people who go upon the 
atage, however poor their pry or herd their Jot, love it too 
well ever lo adopt another vocation of their free-wilk” A 
mother will frequently be in the wardrobe, children in the 
pantomime, elder sisters in the ballet, ele.” 





Dickens’s habits as @ speaker differed from those of 
most orators, Tle gave no thought to the composition of 
the specch he was to make till tho day bofore he was to 
deliver it. No mattor whother the effort was to bo a long 
ora shorb one, he never wrole down a word of what he 
ia going lq say; bal whon tho proper time arrived for 
him t¢ consider, his subject, ho took a walk into tho 
country and the thing was dono. Whon ho retuned he; 
was all rondy for his task. ae 

Ife liked {0 talk about the audiences that came to hear, 
him read, and he gave the palm to his Parisian one, say~ 
ing it was the quickest to catch his meaning, Although 
he said there wera many always present in his room in 
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Paris who did no} fully understand English, yet the 
French eye is so quick to detect expression that ib never 
failod instantly to understand what he meant by a look or 
anact, “Thus, for instances,” ho said, “whon Twas im- 
porsonating Steerforth in “David Copperfield,” and gavo 
that peculiar grip of the hand to Emily's lover, the Trench 
audience burst into cheers and rounds of appliuse.” Ifo 
said wilh reference to the proparation of his readings, 
that it was three months’ hard labor to geb up one of his 
own stories for public recitation, and ho thonght ho bad 
preally improved his presentation of tho “ Christmas 
Carol” while in this country, IIe considered the storm 
acone in “David Copperficld” one of the most offective 


of his readings. ‘The character of Jack ILopkins in “ Bob: 


Sawyer's Party” he took great delight in representing, 
and as Jack wags a prime favorile of mine, ha brought hint 
forward whenever the occasion prompted, [Te always 
spoke of Topkins as my particular friend, and ho was 
constantly quoting him, {aking on the peculiar voice and 
turn of the head which he gava Jack in the public 
reading, 

It gave him a natural pleasure when he heard quota- 
tion’ from his own books introduced without offort into 
conversation. Ile did not always remombor, whon his 
dwn, words ware quoted, that ho was himself tho athor 
of thom, and appeared astounded at the memory of“othors’ 
ih this regard. Ho sid Mx, Secretary Stantoh had a’ 
most extraordinary knowledge of his books‘ anid a power 
Of taking tho text up at any point, which ho supposed to 
belong to only ono person, and that person not himself. 

Ti was said of Garrick that he was the ccenfullest man 
of his age. This can be as truly said of Charles Dickens, 
Tn his presence there was perpetual sunshino, and gloom 
‘waa banished as having no sorb of relationship with him. 


No man suffered more keenly or sympathized moro fully 
Mu e 
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than he did with want and misery; but his motto was, 
“Don't sland and ery; press forward and help 1emovoe 
the difienlty.” The speed with which ho was accustomed 
to make the deed follow his yet speedior sympathy was 
scon pleasantly on the day of his visit to the School-ship 
in Boston Iarbor, Ilo said, previously to going on board 
that ship, nothing would tempt him to make a specch, for 
he should always be obliged to do it on similar occasions, 
if he broke through his rule so early in his reading tour, 
But Judge Russell had no soonor finished his simple talk, 
to which the boys listened, as they always do, with eager 
faces, than Dickens roso as if hoe could nob help ib, and 
with a fow words so magnetized thom that they wore 
their hearts in their eyes as if they meant to keep tho 
words forever. An enthusiastic critic onco said of John 
Ruskin, “that he could discover the Apocalypse in a ° 
anisy.” As noble a discovery may be claimed for Dick- 
ens, IIe found all the fair humanities blooming in the 
lowliest hovel. IIe naver put on tho good Samaritan: 
that character was native to him, Once while in this 
country, on @ bitter, freezing afternoon, — night coming 
down in a drifting snow-Storm, — ho was retwning with 
me from a long walk in the country. Tho wind and 
baffling sleet wore so fnrious that the street in which we 
happened to be fighting our way was quije desortod ; it 
was almost impossibla to seo across ib, the ‘air was so thick 
with the Lompest; all conversation botweon ns had coased, 
for it was only possible to brenst the storm by devoting 
our whole onorgies to keeping on our foot; wo seemed Lo 
be walking in a different almosphore from any we" lad 
ever before encountered. All at onco I missed Dickens 
from my side. What had become of him? Ind he gono 
‘down in the dvift, utterly exhausted, and was the snow 
burying him out of sight? Very soon tho sound of his 
cheery voice was heard on the other side of the way. 
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With great difficulty, over the piled-up snow, I struggled 
across the street, and there found him lifliny up, almost 
by main force, a blind old man who had got bewildorad 
by the storm, and had fallon down unnoticed, quite unable 
to proceod. Dickens, a long distance away from him, 
swith that tender, sensitive, and penclrating vision, evor 
ont the alert for suffering in any form, had rushed at onco 
to the rescue, comprehending at a glanco tho situation of 
the sightless man. ‘I'o help him to his feet and sid him 
homeward in the most natural and simple way afforded 
Dickens such a pleasure as only the bonovolent by ine. 
tuition can understand. 

Throughout his life Dickens was continually receiving 
tributes from those he had benefited, either by his books 
or by his friendship, hero is an odd and vory pretty 
story (vouched for here as true) connected with the in- 
fluence he so widely oxerled. In tho winter of 1869, 
soon after he camo up to London lo reside for a fow 
months, he received a letter from a man telling bim tab 
he had begun Jifo in tha most humble way possiblo, and 
that he considered he owed his subsequent great success 
and such education as he had*givon himself entirely to 
the encouragement and cheering influonco he had derived 
from Dickens's books, of which he had been a constant 
reader from his childhood. He had been made a partner 
in his mastor’s business, and whon tho head of the honse 
died, the othor day, il was found he had Jeft the whole of 
his large property to this man. As soon as he camo 
intO possession of this fortune, his mind tumed to 
Dickens, whom he looked upon as his bonefactor and 
teachor, and his first desire was to tender him somo testi- 
monioal of gratitude and veneration, Ie then begged 
,Dickens to accept a large sum of money. Dickens 
declined to receive the money, but his unknown friend 
sent him instead two silver table ornaments of great 
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intrinsig value bearing this inscription; “To Charles 
Dickens, from one who has been cheored and stimulated 
by his writings, and held the author amongst his first 
Remembrances when ho becamo prosperous,” One of 
these silver omaments was supporled by three figures, 
yepresonting three seasons. In tho original design there 
were, of course, four, bub the donor was su averso to 
associating tho idea of Winter in any sense with Dickens 
that he caused the workman to aller the design and leave 
only tho checzful seasons. No evout in tho grdat author's 
carer was ever moro gratifying and pleasant to him, 

Tis fiiendly notes were exquisitely tuned, and are 
among his most charming compositions, ‘They abound in 
{olicilies only like himself, In 1860 he wrote tome while 
T was sojourning in Italy ; “1 should liko to havo a walk 
through Rome with you this bright morning (for it really 
4s lvight in London), and convey you over some favorile 
ground of mine, I used to go up tho streal of Tombs, 
past the tomb of Cecilia Metella, away out upon the wild 
campagna, and by the old Appian Road (casily tracked out 
among the ruins and primroses), to Albano. There, at a 
very dirly inn, I uséd to ‘have a very dirty lunch, genor- 
ally with the family’s dirty linen ‘lying in a corner, and 
fhveigle sofne very dirty Vetturino in sheop-skin to lake 
ie back to Romo.” 

Tn a litle note in answer to one T had wrilten consult 
ing him aboub the purchase of some old furniture in Lon- 
don he wrote: “‘Thore is a chair (without a botlom) ab a 
shop neor tho office, which [ think would suit you, “It 
cannol | stand of itself, but will almost scat somebody, if 
you ptt il in a cornet, and prop one leg wp with two 
wedges and cut another leg off ‘Ihe proprietor asks £20, 
but says he admires literature and would take £18. He 

-is of republican principles and I think would take £17 
19s, 6d. from a cousin; shgll-T socure this prize? Lt is 
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very ugly and wormy, and it is related, but without proof, 
that on one occasion Washington declined 10 sit down 
in it” ; 

Tlero are the last two missives I ever received from his 
dear, kind hand: — 


5 }lvan Park Praoe, Lonnoy, W., ilday, Tanunry 14, 1870, 

My rar Finuns:’ We live hero (opposite the Marla Arch) in a 
charming house uniil the Ist of June, and then rolurn to Gad'a, 
The Conservatory is completed, and is a brilliant success ; —~ but an 
»expensive one! 

L read this afternoon at three, —~a beastly proceeding whieh I 
particularly hate, — and again this day weele at tee, ‘hese morn= 
ing ieadings paiticulaly disturh mo at my book-work, neverthe- 
less I hope, please God, to lose no way on their account, Au 
evening reading once a week is nothing, By tho by, I 1ccom- 
menced last Muesday evening with tho greatest brillianoy. 

T should bo quite ashamed of not having written to you and my 
dear Mrs, Fields before now, if I didn’t know that you will both 
undeistand how occupied J am, and how naturally, whon T put my 
papers away for tha day, I get up and fly. Thave a luge room hove, 
with threa fine windows, overlooking the Park, — unsurpassable for 
airiness and cheerfulness, 

You smv the announcement of the death of poor dear Ifarnoss, 
The circumstances are curious, IIo wrote to his ol fiond tho 
Dean of Battle saying he would come to visit him on that day (the 
day of his death), Tho Dean wrote back: “Como next day, ins 
stead, as wo are obliged to go out to dinner, and you will bo alonés" 
Tlarnoss told his sister a little impatiently thal ho muse go on the 
first-named day, — that he had mado up his mind to go, and acuar, 
Tie had been getting himself ready for dinner, ond came to a part 


. of tho atahease whoneo two doors opened,—ono, upon another 


Jeyel passage ; one, upon a flight of stone steps. Ilo oponad the 
wrong door, fell down the steps, injured himself very soverely, and 
died in a few hours, ; 

You will know — J don't — what Fechtor's access is in Amorten 
at the time of this present writing, In his favewet porformanaes at * 
the Princess's he acted vory finoly, TL thought the three first aclg 
of ns Hamlet very much better than I had ever thought them be» 
foro, —-and T always thought very highly of them. We gave hina 
foaming stirrup cup at Gad's Hilh, 
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Forster (who has been iff with his bronchitis again) chinks No, 2 
of tho new book (lidwin Drood) a elncher,—I mean that word 
(as his own oxpression) for Clincher, Thoro is a emious interest 
alondily working up to No, 6, which requues a goat deal of ort 
and self-denial I think also, apatt from character and picturesquo- 
ness, that the young people mo placed in a vory novel sitnation, 
So I hopo— al Nos. 6 and 6 the story will tun upon an interest 
suspended mb) tho ond, 

Tean’t believe it, and don’t, and won't, but bays say ITarry's twonty- 
fast buthday is noxt Sunday. Thavo entevod him at the Templo 
just now; and if-he don't got a fellowship at Tunity Hall when 
lus timo domes, I shall be disappointyd, if in tho presont disappointed” 
state of oxistonce, 

Thope you may have met with the little touoh of Radicalism T 
gavo them al Birmingham in the words of Buckle? With pride I 
observe that it makes tho regular political traders, of all sorts, por- 
featly mad, Sich was my intontions, as a grateltl acknowlodg- 
ment of having beon mis cpresented, 

I think Mis, ——'s prose very admirable, but I don't beliovo it! 
No, I donot, My conviction is that those Islanders get fightfully 
bored by tho fslands, and wish they had never set eyes upon them | 

Charley Collins has done a charming cover for the monthly part 
of the new book, At tho vory cainost 1epresentalions of Millais 
(end after havmg secon a great number of his drawings) Iam going 
to engage with o now man; ietaining, of cose, 0, C,'s cover 
aforesaid, K-— has mado some moro capital portraits, and fs al- 
ways impoving, 

My dear Mis. Fields, if “IIo” (mado proud by chairs and bloated 
by pictures) does not give you my dear love, let us conspire against 
him whon you find him out, and excludo jim from all future coni- 
denoos. Until thon 


Ever affectionately yours and hig, 
; 0. D. 


5 lynx Pang PrAon, Lonvon, W., Monday, April 18, 1870. 
My vrar Fienps: Thavesbeon hard at woik all day until post 
time, and haye only Icisure to acknowledge tho receipt, tho day be- 
* fore yesterday, of your noto containing such good news of Techter; 
gnd.to assure you of my undiminished regard and affection, 
We have been doing wondais with No, 1 of Edwin Drood, Zt 
had very, very far outstripped every one of tts predecessors, 
Evor your affectionate friond, 
Onarvra Diorexs, 
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Bright colors were @ constant delight to him; and the 
gay hues of flowers were thoso most welcome to his eye, 
When the rhodotendrons were in bloom in Cobham Park, 
the seat of lus friend and neighbor, Lord Darnley, he al- 
ways connied on taking his guests there to enjoy the 
magnificent show, Ilo delighted lo turn out for the de- 
lectation of his ‘transallantic cousins a couple of postilions 
in the old red jackets of tho old ved royal Mover yond, 
making tho rido ag much as possible like a holiday drive 

.in England fifty years ago. 

When in tho mood for humorous characterization, 
Dickens's hilarity was most amazing, To hear him tell a 
ghost story with a very florid imitation’ of a very pallid 
ghost, or hear him sing an old-time stage song, such as he 
used to enjoy in his youth ata cheap London theatre, to 
seo him imitate o lion in a menagerio-caga, or tho clown 
in a pantomime when he flops and folds himself up like a 
jock-knifo, or to join with him in somo mirthful game of 
his own composing, was to become acquainted with one of 
the mosb delightful and original companions in the world. 

On one occasion, during a walk with mo, he choso to 
run into the wildest of vagaries about conversation, The 
Indicrous vein he indulged in during that two hours’ ” 
strotch cin never bo forgotten, Among othor things, he 
seid he had often thought how restricted one’s conversation 
must become when one was visiting 2 man who was to be 
hanged in half an hour, ITe went on in a most surprising 
manner to imagino all sorts of diMoulties in the way of 
becoming interesting to the poor fellow. “Supposo,” said 
ho, “it should, be a rainy morning while you aro making 
the call, you could nob possibly indulge in the remark, 
‘Wo shell have fine weather to-morrow, sir? for what 
would that be to him? For my part, I think,” said he, 
“TJ should confine my observations to the days of Juling 
Ceasar or King Alfred.” 
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At another Lime when speaking of what was constantly 
said about him in certain newspapers, ho observed: “1 
notice that about once in every seven years 1 becoma the 
vielim of a paragiaph disease, Lt bieuka out in Tniland, 
travels to India by the overland route, gots 10 America por 
Cunaid line, strikes the base of the Rocky Mountains, and, 
rebounding back 40 Murope, moatly perishes on tho steppes 
of Russia fiom manition and extome cold.” Whon he 
felt he was nob under observation, and that tomfoolery 
would not be frowned upon or gazed at with astonishment, 
ho gave himself up without resérve to healthy amusement 
and slrengthoning mirth. It was his mission to make 
people happy. Words of good cheer were native ta his 
hps, and he was always doing what he could io lighten 
the lot of all who came into his beautiful presence. Ilis 
tall was simplo, natural, and direct, never dropping into 
cixcumlocution nor clocution, Now that he is gone, who- 
ever has known him intimately for any considerable period 
of time will linger ovor his tender regard for, and his en- 
gaging manner with, children ; his cheery “Guod Day” to 
poor people he happened to be passing in the road ; his 
trustful and emnest “ Please God,” when ho was promis- 
ing himself any special pleasure, ke rojoining an old 
friend or returning again to scenes he loved Ab such 
times his yoico had an inesistible pathos in it, and his 
sinile diffuseil a sensation like music, When he came in- 
to the yresonco of squalid or degraded poisons, such as 
one sometimes encounters in almshouses or prisons, ho had 
such soothing words Lo scatter hero and there, that those 
who had been “most hurt hy tho archers” listened gladly, 
ond loved him without knowing who it was that found it 
in his heavt to spoak so kindly to them. 

Oltentimes during long walks in the streals and by-ways 
of London, or through the pleasant Kentish lanes, or 
among the localities he has rendered forever famous in his * 
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speare has embalmed ono of the characters in Loveys 


Labor's Lost :— . 








“A monte man, 
Within tho Innit of hecommg mn th, 
1 nover spent un hour's talle withal : 
This eye begets out aston for his wit, 
Fo. every object that the one doth cateh 
Tho other tuus to a mnth-moving jest, 
Wineh his fan tongue, concerts espositor, 
Delivers in sueh apt and gracious words 
That aged cars play truant at has tales, 
And younga hemunigs ae quite revishdd 5 
So swect and voluble 14 his discourse,” 

Twenty years ago Danicl Webster said that Dickens 
had already done moe to ameliorate the condition of the 
English poor than all the statesmen Creat Britain hae 
sent into Parliament = During the wieeasing demands 
upon his time and thought, he found opportunities of 
visiting pasonaly those haunts of sulleing in London 
which needed the keon eye and sympathetic heart to 
bring them before the public for rehef. ‘Whoaver has ac- 
compamed him, as T have, on his midnight walks into the 
cheays Iodging-houses provided for London's lowest poor, 
eannol have failed to lean lessous never Lo be forgotton, 
Nowgate and Smithfield were lifted out of their abomina- 
tions by his elaquent pen, and many a hospital is to-day 
all the better charity for having been visited and watched. 
hy Charles Dickens, Yo uso his own words, through his 
whole life he did what he could “to lighton the lot of 
those rejected ones whom the wor]d has too Jong forgolton 
and too often misused ” 

These inadequate, and, of necessity, hastily wriblen, 
iecords must stand for what they ara worth as personal 
recollections of the great author who has made so many 
millions happy by his inestimable genius and sympathy. 


Tlis life will no doubt be written out in fell by some 
Me 
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competent hand in England ; but however numerous the 
volumes of his biography, the half can hardly be told of 
the good deeds ho has accomplished for his fellow-men. 

And who could ever tcll, if those volumes wero written, 
of tho subtle qualitios of insight and sympathy which 
rendeied him capable of friendship abovo most men, —~ 
which enabled him to reinstate its ideal, and made his 
prescuco a perpetual joy, and soparation from him an 
ineffaceable sorrow ? 


WORDSWORTH. 





" Zh mind is, as it were, coeval with the primary forms of things ; his 
fmagination holds immediately from nature, and ‘owes no allegiance? Out 
‘to the elements? , , + « LHe sees all things in himself.” — Azur, 


v, 


WORDSWORTTL. 


4 
ITAT portrait looking down so calmly from the wall 
ig an original picture of the poct Wordsworth, drawn 
in crayon a few ycars before he died. Ile wont up tt 
London on purpose to sit for it, at the request of Moxon, 
his publisher, and his friends in England always consid- 
ered it a perfect likeness of the poet, After the head was 
ongraved, tho artist's family disposed of the drawing, and 
through the watchful kindness of my dear old friend, 
Mary Russell Mitford, the portrait came across the Atlan- 
tic to this house, Miss Milford said Amorica ought to 
have on view such a perfect representation of the great 
poet, and sho used all hor successful influence in my be- 
half, So there the picture hangs for anybody's inspection 
at any hour of the day. 

T once made a pilgrimage to the small market-town of 
Hawkshead, in the valley of Esthwaite, where Words- 
worth went to school in his ninth year. The thoughtful 
hoy was lodged in tho house of Damo Aino Tyson in 
1788; and I had the good forluno to meet a lady in the 
villago street who conducted mo nt once to the room 
which tho lad oceupicd while ho was a scholay under the 
Rov, William Taylor, whom ho loved and venerated so 
much, I wont into the chamber which he afterwards 
desoribed in Lhe Prelude, where ho 

“Tlad Jain awake on aumnet nights to watch 


The moon in splendor couched among tho leaves 
Ofa tall ash, that near om cotinge alood" 
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and I visited many of the beautiful spots which tradition 
points ont as the favorite haunts of his childhood. 

TL was tuo Lake-country weather when 1 knocked at 
Wordswartl’s eattaga door, thea years before he died, 
and found myself shaking hands with the poet at the 
threshold. Tis daughter Dor had been dead only a few 
months, and the sorrow thit lind so recontly fallen upon 
the house wag slill dominant thore, 1 thought there was 
somathing prophet-like in the tones of his voice, as well 
ag in his whole appearance, and there was a noblo tran- 
quillity about him that almost awed one, ab first, into 
silonce, As the day was cold and wet, he proposed we 
. should ail down togother in tho only room in the house 
where there was a fire, and he led the way to what seamed 
@ common. silting or dining room. It was a plain apart 
ment, the rafiers visiblo, and no attempt at decoration 
noticeable, Mrs, Wordsworth sat knitting at the fleside, 
and she roso with a sweel expression of courtesy and 
welcome as wo ontered the apartment, As T had just loft 
Paris, which was in a state of commotion, Wordsworth 
was eager in his inquiries about the state of things on the 
other side of the channel. As our talk ran in the direc- 
tion of French revolutions, he soon became eloquent and 
vohomeont, as one can easily imagino, on such a thomo. 
There was a deep and solomn meaning in all he had to 
sey about Franco, which I recall now with added intorest. 
The subject deaply moved him, of course, and ho sat 
looking into tho: fire, diseoursing in a low monotone, 
sometimes quiie forgotful that ho was nob alone and 80- 
Wloquizing, I notivod that Mays. Wordsworth listoned 
as if sho wero hoaring him sptak for the first time in hor 
Hfe, and tho work on which she was engaged lay idle in 
hor lap, while sho watched intontly evory movement of 
her husband's face, I also was absorbed in the man and 
in his speech.. 1 thought of the long years he had lived 
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in communion with nature in thab lonely but lovely re- 
gion. Tho story of his life was familiar to me, and I sat 
as if under the influonce of a spell. Soon he tumed and 
plied mo with questions about the prominent men in 
Paris whom I had recently seen and heard in the Chamber 
of Deputies. “Ilow did Guizot bear himself? What 
part was De Tocquoville taking in the fray? Tad I 
noticed George Lafayelte especially?” Amovica did nob 
scem to concern him much, and I waited for him to in- 
iroduce the subject, if he chose to do so, Te seemed 
pleased that a youth from a far-away country should find 
his way to Rydal cotiage to worship at the shrine of an 
old poet. 

By and by we fell into talk about those who had been 
his friends and neighbors among the hills in former years, 
“ And so,” he said, “you read Charles Lamb in America?” 
“Veg,” LT replied, “and love him too.” “Do you hear that, 
Mary?” he cagerly inquired, turning round to Mia, 
Wordsworth. “ Yes, William, and no wonder, for ho was 
one to be loved everywhere,” she quickly answered, Then 
we spoke of Hazlitt, whom he ranked very high as a 
‘prose-writer; and whon I quoted a fine passage from 
Hazlitt’s essay on Joromy Taylor, he seemed pleased at 
my remembrance of it, 

He asked about Inmen, the American artist, who had 
painted his portrait, having been sont on a special migsion 
to Rydal by Professor Ifenry Reed of Philadelphia, to 
procure the likencss, Tho painter’s daughter, who ac- 
companied her father, mado e marked impression on 
Wordsworth, and both he and his wife joined in tho 
question, “Are all the girls in America as protiy as sho?” 
I thought it an honor Mary Inman might well be proud 
of to be so complimented by tho old bard. In speaking 
of lfonry Reed, his manner was affectionate and tender. 

Now and thon I stole a glanco at the gentle lady, tho 
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poet’s wife, as she sal knitting silently by tho fireside, 
This, then, was the Mary whom in 1802 he had brought 
home to be hig loving companion through so many yenrs, 
I could not help remembering too, a8 wo all gat there 
togothor, that when childyon they had * practised ronding 
and spelling wader the sane old dang at Penrith,” and 
thal they had always boon lovers, ‘There sat tho woman, 
now gray-haixed and bent, to whom tho poet had ad- 
dressed those undying poems, “Sho was a phantom of 
delight,” “ Lot other Inds of angels sing,” “Yes, thou arb 
fair,” and “O, dearer fur than life and light are dear” I 
recalled, too, the “Lines written after Thirty-six Years 
of Wedded Life,” commemorating her whose 

* Moin into noon did pass, noon into eve, 

Ant the old day way welcome ag tho young, 


As weleoma, and as beautiful, — in sooth 
Moro benutifnl, as being a thing mois holy.” + 


When she raisod her oyes lo his, which I noticod she did 
frequently, they seemed overflowing with tondorness. 
‘When T rose to go, for 1 felt that T must not intrude 
longer on ono for whom J had such reverence, Words- 
worth said, “T must show you my library, and somo trib- 
rules that have heen sent to mo from the friends of my 
verse.” TIis son John now camo in, and we all proceaded 
to 9 Jarge room in front of the house, containing his books, 
Seeing thal I had an interest in such things, ha seemed 
fo take a veal plonsine in showing me tho presontation 
sopios of works by distinguished authors, We read to- 
gether, frdm many a well-worn old volume, notes in tho 
handwéiting of Coleridge and Charles Lamb, J thought 
ho did not-praise easily. thoso whoso names are’ indigsolu- 
bly connected with his own in tho history of Jiteratute, 
Tb was languid praise, at Ienst, and T observed ho hési- 
tated for mild terms which ho could apply to names 
almost.as great as hisown. I believe a duplicate of tho 
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porlvait which Inman had pointed for Reed hung in the 

room; al any rato a picture of himself was there, and he 

seamed to regard it with veneration as wo stdod before it, 

As wo moved about the apartment, Mrs. Wordsworth qui- 

sily followed us, and listened as eagerly as T did to every~ 

thing hor husband had to say, ITer spare little figure 

flitted about noisclessly, pausing as we paused, and always 

walking slowly behind us as we went from object to ob- 
ject in the room. John Wordsworth, too, seemed deeply 

interested to watch and listen to his father, “And now,” 

said Wordsworth, “I must show you one of my latest 

presents.” ‘Leading us up to a corner of the room, we all 

stood before a beautiful statuette which a young sculptor + 
had just sent to him, illustrating a passage in “Tho Ex- 

cursion.” Turning to me, Wordsworth asked, “Do you 

know tho meaning of this figure?” I saw ata glance 

that it was . 

“ & omtous ohild, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to hia env 
The conyolutions of a smooth-lipped shell,” 

and I quoted the lines, My recollection of tho words pleased * 
the old man; and as wo stood there in front of the figure 

he began to recite the whole passage from “Tho Exeur2 

sion,” and it sounded vory grand trom the poel’s own 

lips, Up repented some fifty lines, and I could nob help 

thinking aflorwards, when I camo to hear Tennyson read 

his own poetry, thal tho younger Laureate bad caught 

something of the strange, mysterious tone of tho eldor 

bard. Tt was a sort of chant, deop and earnest, which 

convoyed the impression that the recitor had the highest 

opinion of the poetry. 

Although ib was raining still, Wordsworth proposed to 
show me Lady Meming’s grounds, and some otter spots” 
of inleresé near his coltago. Our walk was a wot one; 
but as he did not seem incommoded by ib, { was only too 

Q 
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glad to hold the wnbrella over his venerable head. As 
wo went on, ho added now and then o sonnet to the seon- 
ery, telling mio jiecisely Uno circumstances under which 
it had been composed, 1b 18 many years since my mem- 
oable walk with the anthor of “Tho Exeursion,” but 1 
can call up his figure and the very tones of his voice so 
yvivudly that £ enjoy my interview over again any time I 
choose. Tle was then nearly eighty, bub ho scemed hale 
and quite as able to walk up and down the hills ag ever, 
Ilo always led back the conversation that day to his own 
writings, and it soomod the most natural thing in the 
world for him lo do so. All his most celebrated poems 
seemed to live in his memory, and it was easy to start 
him off by quoting the first line of any of his pieces, 
Speaking of the vastness of London, he quoted the whole 
of his sonnet describing tho great city, as seen in the 
smorning from Westminster Bridge, When I parted with 
him at the foot of Rydal ITill, ho gave me messages to 
Rogers and other frionds of his whom I was to sce in 
London. As we wore shaking hands I said, “Wow glad 
your many readers in America would bo to see you on our 
side of the water!” “Ah,” he replied, “I shall never see 
your country, — that is impossible now ; bub” (laying his 
hand on his son’s shoulder) “ Joli shall go, please God, 
some day.” I watched tho aged inan as he wont slowly 
up tho hill, and snw him disappear through the little gate 
that led to his cottage door, ‘Tho ode on * Intimations of 
Immortality” kept sounding in my brain as T came down 
tho road, long aflor he had left me. 

Since T sat, a little child, in “1 woman's achool,” Words- 
worth’s pooms had been funiliay to me Wore is my 
fivat school-book, with a namo written on the cover by 
dear old “Marm Sloper,” setting forth that the owner 
thoreof is “oged 5.” As T went musing aléng in West- 
moreland that rainy morning, so many years ago, little 
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figures seemed to accompany me, and childish voices filled 
the air as I wudged through tho wet grass My small 
ghostly companions seemed to carry in their littl, hands 
quaint-looking dog’s-cared books, some of them covered 
with cloth of various colors. None of these phantom 
children looked to be over six years old, and all wero 
bareheaded, and some of tho girls wore old-fashioned 
pinafores. They were the schoolmates of my childhood, 
and many of them must have come out of their graves 
to run by my side thal morning in Rydal, I had not 
thought of them for years. Little Emily R—— read 
from her book with a chirping lisp: — 

0, what's tho mattet ? what’s the matter ? 

What ia’t that ails young Wany Gill?” 


Mary B 





began : — 
Oft I had hemd of Lucy Grey” ; 
Nancy C—— piped up:— 
**TTow many ais you, then,’ said 1, 

‘Tf there aro two in heaven?’ 

Tho Httle maiden did reply, 

*O master | we aie seven,’” 
Among the group I scomed to recognize poor pale Little 
Charley F——, who they told mo years ago was Jaid in 
§l. John’s Churchyard after they took him out of tho 
pond, near the mill-stream, that terrible Saturday after- 
noon. Ife too read from his well-worn, green-baize-covered 
book, — 4 


“The dew was falling fast, the stag bhgan to blink,” 
Othor while-hoaded litle urchins trotted along very near 
me all the way, and kopt saying over and over their 
Wordaworth ditties of “no tono” Lill I reached the village 
inn, and sat down as if in a dream of long-pasb years. 


Lwo yoars ago I stood by Wordsworth’s grave in tho 
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churchyard al Grasmers, and my companion wove a 
chaplet of flowers and placed ib on the headstone, After- 
wards wo went into the old church and sab down in tho 
poel’s pow. “‘Lhoy aro al doad and gono now,” sighed 
the gray-headed sexton; “bub I can remember when the 
seats used to bo filled by the family from Rydal Mount. 
Now they are all outside thore in yon grass.” 
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“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny? 
Vou cannot rob me of fice Nature's grace; * 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Thi ough which Au ora shows her brightening face ; 
Vou cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by tring steams at eve? 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave + 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave,” 
THOMSON. 


VI. 


MISS MITFORD, 


HAT portrait hanging near Wordsworth’s is next to 
seeing Mary Russell Mitford herself as I first saw 
her, twenty-three years ago, in her geranium-planted col- 
tage at Three-Mile Cross. Sho sat to John Lucas for the 
picture in her serene old age, and tho likeness is faultless, 
She had proposed to herself to leave the portrait, as it 
was her own property, 10 mo in hey will; but ag I hap- 
pened to be in England during the latter part of her life, 
she altered her determination, and gave ib to me from her 
own hands. 

Sydney Smith said of a corlain quarrelsome person, 
that his very face was a meach of the peace The face 
of that portrait opposite to us is a very differont one from 
Sydney's fighter, Everything that belongs to the beauty 

of old age ono will find recorded in that charming coun- 
tenance, Serene cheerfulness most abounds, and that is a 
quality as rare as it is commendable. It will bo observed. 
that the dress of Miss Milford in the picture before us 
is quaint and somewhat antiqtated oven for the time 

“when it was painted, but a pleasant face is noyor out 
of fashion. 

An observer of how old age is neglected in Amorica 
said to me the other day, “Tb scems an impertinence to he 
alive after sixty on this side of tho globe”; and I have 
often thought how much we lose by not cultivating fine 
qld-fashioned ladies and gentlemen, Our aged relatives 
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and friends seoin to be tuckod away, nowadays, inbo nog- 
Jested coi ners, as thongh it were Lho courect thing Lo give 
thom a long prepation for still narrower quarters. Tor 
my own part, comely and debonair old ago is most attrac- 
tive; and whon T aco the “thick silvor-white hair lying 
on a sorious and weather-worn theo, like moonlight on a 
atoul ald towor,” I have a strong tendency to lift my hat, 
whether I know the person or nob. 


“No sping ner sumnwr eauty hath such ginco 
As T have seen in an autemnal fhe,” 


Tb was a forttnate hour for mo when kind-hearted John 
Kenyon said, as L was leaving his hospitable door in Lon- 
don one summer midnight in 1817, “You must know my 
feiend, Miss Mitford. She lives dircotly on the lino of 
you route to Oxford, and you dust call with my card 
nnd, mako her acquaintartee.” Thad lately beon inlking 

1, with Wordsworth end Christophor North and old Samuol 
Rogors, but my hungor at that time to stand face to face 
with the distinguished porsons in Mnglish lilerature was 
not satisfied, So it was during my first “ tourification b 
in England that T came to know Miss Mitford. Tho day 
selected for my call at her cottage deor happoned to be a 
perfect ono on which to begin an acquaintance with tho 
lady of: “Our Village.” Sho was then living at Three 
Mile Cross, having removed there from Bertwam ITouse in 
1820, The coltaga whore L found her was situated on 
the high road between Basingstoke and Roading; and the 
village street on which sho was thon living contained thd 

“public-housa and several small shops nem by, ‘Therg was 
als close at hand the village pond full of ducks and 
goede, and I noticad several young rogues on their way lo 

‘school ero oacupicd in worrying their feathered friends. 
The windows of the collaga were filled with flowers, and 

-,cowslips and violets wero plentifully scaltered about the 
little garden. Miss Mitford liked to have one dog, ab: 
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least, at her heels, and ts day her pet seemod to be con- 
stantly under foot, I remember tho room inlo which I 
was shown was sanded, and a quaint old clock behind tho 
door was meiking off the hour in small bub very loud 
pieces. The cheerful old lady called to mo from the head 
of the stairs to come up ito her sitting-room. I sat down 
by the open window to converso with her, and it was 
pleasant to see how the village children, as they went by, 
stopped to bow and curlsey. One curly-headed urchin 
made bold to take off his well-worn cap, and wait lo be 
recognized ag “little Johnny” “No great scholar,” said 
the kind-hearted old lady to mo, “but a sad rogue among 
our flock of geese. Only yesterday the young, maraudor 
was detected by my maid with a plump gosling stuffed 
helf-way into Ins pockel |” While she was thus ciscours- 
ing of Johnny's peceadilloes, the litle fellow looked up 
with a knowing expression, and very soon caught in his 
cap a gingorbread dog, which the old lady threw to him 
from the window. “I wish he loved his book as well as 
he relishes sweetcake,” sighed she, as the Loy kicked np 
his heel and. disappeared down the lane 
Her conversation that afternoon, full of anecdote, ran on 
“in @ perpetual flow of good-humor, and I was shocked, on 
looking at my watch, to find I had stayed so long, and had 
arély time to reach the railway-station in season to arrive 
at Oxfoid that night We parled with the mutual deters 
mination and understanding to keep our friendship warm 
by correspondence, anc I promised never to come to Eng- 
Jand again without finding my way to Three-Mile Cross 
During the conversation thet day, Miss Mitford had 
many inquiries to meke concerning her American friends, 
, Miss Catherine Sedgwick, Danicl Webster, and Dx. Chan- 
ning, fer voice had a peeuhar ringing swootness in it, 
rippling out sometimes like a beautiful chimo of silver 


bells; and when she told a comic story, hitting off some 
13 
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one of her acquaintances, she joined in with the laugh at 
the end with great heartiness and natvcté. When’ listen- 
ing to anything that interested her, she had a way of com- 
ing into the narrative with “Dear me, dear me, dear me,” 
three times repeated, which it was very pleasant to hear. 

From that summer day our friendship continued, and 
during other visits to England I saw her frequently, driv- 
ing about the country with her in her pony-chaise, and 
spending many happy hours in the new cottage which she 
afterwards occupied at Swallowfield, Her health had 
broken down years before, from too constant attendance. 
on her invalid parents, and she was never certain of a wéll 
day. ‘When her father died, in 1842, shamefully in debt 
(for he had squandered two fortunes not exactly his own, 
and was always one of the most improvident of men, be- 
Jonging to that class of impecunious individuals who seem* 
to have been born insolvent), she said, “ Everybody shall 
be paid, if I sell the gown off my back or pledge my little 
pension.” And putting her shoulder to the domestic 
wheel, she never flagged for an instant, or gave way to 
despondency. 

She was always cheerful, and her talk is delightful to 
remember. From girlhood she had known and had been 
intimate with most of the prominent writers of her time, 
and her observations and reminiscences were so shrewd 
and pertinent that I have scarcely known her equal. , 

Carlyle tells us “nothing so lifts a man from all his 
mean imprisonments, were it but for moments, as true ad- 
iniration” ; and Miss Mitford admired to such an extent that 
she must have been lifted in this way nearly all her lifetime, 
Indeed she erred, if she erred at all, on this side, and over- 
praised and over-admired everything and everybody whom 
she regarded. “When she spoke of Beranger or Dumas or 
Hazlitt or Holmes, she exhausted every term of worship 
and panegyric, Louis Napoleon was one of her “most 
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potent crazes, and I* fully beliove, if sho had boen alive 
during the days of his downfall, she would have died of 
grief’ When she talked of Munden and Bannister and 
Fawcett and Emory, those delightful old actors for whom 
she had had such an exquisite relish, she said they had 
made comedy to her a hying art full of Jaughter and 
tears, IZow often have 1 hoard her describe John Kemble, 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neil, and Edmund Kean, as they 
were wont to electrify the town in hor girlhood! ‘With 
what gusto sho reproduced Elliston, who was one of hor 
prime favorites, and tried to make me, through her repre- 

- sentation of him, fecl what a spirit there was in the man. 
Although she had been prostrated by the hard work andl 
increasing anxieties of forty years of authorship, when I 
saw her she was as fresh and independént as a skylark. 
She was a good hater as well as a good piaiser, and sho 
left nothing worth saving in an obnoxious reputation, 

T well romember, one autumn evening, whon half a 
dozen friends wero sitting in her library after dinnor, 
talking with her of Tom Taylor's Life of Tlaydon, then 
lately published, how graphically she described to us the 
eccentric painter, whose yenius she was among the fore- 
most to recognize, Theo flavor of her discourse I cannob 
reproduce ; bub I was too much interested in what sho, 
was saying to forget the main incidents she drow for our 
edification, during those pleasant hours now far away 
-in the past. 

“T ama torrible forgotter of dates,” sho used to sny, 
when any one asked her of the éme when; but for tho 
manner how she was never aba loss, “Poor Taydon!” 
she began. “ He was an old friend of mine, and I am in- 
debled to Sir William Elford, one of my denr father's 
correspondents during my girlhood, for a suggestion which 
sent me to look at a picture then on exhibition in Lon- 
don, and thus was brought about my knowledgo of the 
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painter's existence. Ile, Sir William, had taken a fancy 
to me, and I became his child-correspondent. Few things 
, contribute more to that indirect after-education, which ts 
worth all the formal lessons of the school-room a thon- 
sand times told, than such good-humored condescension 
from a clever man of the world to a girl almost young 
enough to be bis granddaughter. I owe much to that 
correspondence, and, amongst other debts, the acquain- 
tance of Haydon. Sir Wuilliam’s own letters were most 
charming, — full of old-fashioned courtesy, of quaint 
humor, and of pleasant and genmal criticism on literature 
and on art, An amatewr-painter himself, painting in- 
terested him particularly, and he often spoke much and 
warmly of the young man from Plymouth, whose picture 
of the ‘Judgment of Solomon’ was then on exhibition in 
London, ‘You must see it, said he, ‘even if you come 
totown on purpose,” — The reader of Haydon’s Life will 
vemember that Sir William Elford, in conjunction with a 
Plymouth banker named Tingecombe, ultimately pur- 
chased the picture. The poor artist was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and joy when he walked into the ex- 
hibition-room and read the label, “ Sold,” which had been 
attached to his pigture that morning before he arrived. 
. “ My first impulse,” he says in his Autobiography, “ was 
gratitude to God.” i 
“Té so happened,” continued Miss Mitford, “that I 
merely passed through London that season, and, being 
detained by some of the thousand and one nothings which 
ate so apt to detain women in the great city, I arrived at 
the exhibition, in company with a still younger friend, so 
near the period of closing, that more punctual visitors 
wore moving out, and the doorkeeper actually turned us 
and our money back. I persisted, however, assuring him 
that I only wished to look at one picture, and promising 
not to detain him long, Whether my entreaties would 
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have carried the point or not, I cannot tell; but hall a 
grawn. did; so we sload admiringly before the ‘Judgment 
of Solomon.’ Iam no grent judge of painting; but that 
picture impressed me then, as it dogs naw, as excellent in 
composition, in color, and in that great quality of tolling 
a story which appeals at once to every mind Our de- 
light was sincerely fell, and most enthusiastically ox- 
pressed, as we kept gazing at the picture, and seamed, 
unaccountably to us at first, to give much pleasure to tha 
only gentleman who had remained in the room, —a young 
ant very distinguished-looking person, who had watched 
with evident amusement our negotiation with the door- 
keeper, Beyond indicating the best position to look ab 
the picture, he had no conversation with us; but I soon 
surmised that we were secing the painter, as well as his 
painting; and when, two or three years afterwards, a 
friend took ime by appointment to view the ‘Entry into 
Jerusalem,’ Iaydon’s next great picture, then near its 
completion, I found I had not been mistaken, 

“Haydon was, ab that period, a remarkable person to 
look at and listen to, Perhaps your American word 
bright expresses better than any other his appearanco and 
manner, His figure, short, slight, elastic, and vigorous, 
looked still more light and youthful from the litule sailor’s- 
jacket and snowy trousers which formed his painting 
costume, IIis complexion was clear and healthful, ITis 
forehead, brond and high, out of all proportion to tho 
Jower part of his face, gave au uninistakable character of 
intellect to the fincly placed head, Indeed, he liked to 
observe that the gods of the Greek sculptors owed much 
of their elevation to being sitnilarly out of drawing! 
The lower features were terse, succinel, and powerful, — 
from the bold, decided jaw, to the large, firm, ugly, good. 
humored mouth. His very spectacles aided the gencral 
expression ; they had a look of tho man. But how shall 
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- : 
I attempt to tell you of his brilliant conversation, of his 
rapid, energeti? manner, of his quick turns of thought, as 
he flew on from topie to topic, dashing his brush here and 
there upon the canvas? Slow and quiet persons were a 
good deal startled by this suddenness and mobility, He, 
left such people far behind, mentally and bodily. But his 
talk was so rich and vaiied, so earnest and glowing, his 
avecdotes so racy, his perception of character so shrewd, 
and the whole tone so spontaneous and natural, that the 
want of repose was rather recalled afterwards than felt at 
the time. The alloy to this charm was a slight coarseness 
of voice and accent, which contrasted somewhat strangely 
with his constant courtesy and high breeding. Perhaps 
this was characteristic. A defect of some sort pervades 
his pictures. Their great want is equality and congruity, 
—-that perfect union of qualities which we call duste. 
His apartment, especially ab that period when he lived in 
his painting-room, was in itself a study of the most 
pietiresque kind, Besides the great picture itsclt, for 
which there seemed hardly space between the walls, it 
was crowded with ,casts, lay figures, arnis, tripods, vases, 
draperies, and costumes of all ages, weapons of all nations, 
books in all tongues. These cumbered the floor; whilst 
around hung smaller pictures, sketches, and ciawings, 
replete with originality and force. With chalk he.could 
do what he chose. Iremember he once drew for me a 
head of hair with nine of his sweeping, vigorous strokes | 
Among the studies I remarked that day in his apartment 
wag one of a mother who had just lost her only child, — 
a most masterly rendering of an unspeakable grief. A 
sonnet, which I could not help writing on this sketch, 
gave rise to our long correspondence, and to a friendship 
which never flagged. Everybody feels that his life, as 
told by Mr, Taylor, with its terrible catastrophe, is a stern 
lesson to young artists, an awful warning that cannot be 
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gel aside, -Let us not forget that amongst his many faults 
are qualities which hold out a bright example. Uis do« 
Yotion {o his noble art, his consvientious pursuit of avery 
study connected with il, his unwearied industry, his love 
of beauty and of excellence, his warm family affuction, 
his patriotism, his courage, and his piety, will nob easily 
be surpassed. Thinking of them, let us speak tonderly 
of the ardent spirit whose violence would have been 
softened by “better fortune, and who, if more’ successful, 
would have been more gentle and more humble.” 

And so with her vigilant and appreciative cye sho saw, 
and thus in her own charming way she talked of, tho 
man whose name, says Taylor, as a populavizey of art, 
stands without a rival among his brethren. 

She loathed mere dandies, and there were no epithets 
too hot for her contempts in that direction. Old beaux 
she heartily despised, and, speaking of one whom she had 
known, I remember she quoted with a fine scorn this ap- 
propriate passage from Dickens : “ Ancient, dandified men, 
those crippled inualides from the canrpaign of vanity, 
where the ouly powder was hair-powder, and the only 
Iullets fancy balls.” 

There was no half-way with her, and she never could 
have said with M——- S——, when a certain visitor left 
the room one day after a call, “If we did not ove our dear 
friend Mr, —— so much, should n’t wo hate him wemon- 
dously}” ler neighbor, John Ruskin, she thought as glo- 
quent a prose-wriler as Jeremy ‘Taylor, and I have heard 
her go on in her fine way, giving proferences to cortnin 
modern poems far above the works of tho great mastars 
of song. Pascal says that “the heart has reasons that 
reason does not know”; and Miss Mitford was a charm 
ing exomplification of this wise saying, 

Ter dogs and her geraniums were her great glories. Shs 
used to write mo long letters about Fanchon, a dog whosa 
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personal acquaintance I had made some time before, while 
on a visit to her cottage. Every virtue under heaven she 
attributed to that canine individual ; and I was obliged to 
allow in my retarn Jetters, that, since our planet began to 
spin, nothing comparable to Panchon had ever run on four 
legs, I had also known Flush, the ancestor of Fanchon, 
intimately, and had been accustomed to hear wonderful 
things of that dog; but Fanchon had graces and genius 
unique, Mass Mitford would have joined with Hamerton 
in his gratitude for canine companionship, when he says, 
“T humbly thank Divine Providence for having invented 
dogs, and T regard that man with wondering pity who can 
lead a dogless life,” 

Her fondness for rural life, one may well imagine, was 
almost unparalleled. I have often been with her among 
the wooded lanes of her pretty country, listening for the 
nightingales, and on such occasions she would discourse so 
eloquently of the sights and sounds about us, that her talk 
seemed to me “far above singing.” She had fallen in love 
with nature when a little child, and had studied the land- 
scape till she kuew familiarly every flower and leaf which 
grows on English soil, She delighted in rural vagabonds 
of every sort, especially in gypsies ; and as they flourished 
in her part of the country, she knew all their ways, and 
had charming stories to tell of their pranks and thievings. 
She called them “ the commoners of nature”; and ofce I 
remember she pointed out to me on the road a villanous- 
Jooking youth on whom she smiled as we passed, as if he 
had been Virtue itself in footpad disguise. She knew all 
the literature of rural life, and her memory was stored with 
delightful eulogies. of forests and meadows. When she 
yepeated or read aloud the poetry she loved, her accents 
wert 

oe “ Like flowers’ voices, if they could but spenk,"* 

She wnderstood how to enjoy rural occupations and rural 
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existence, and she had no patience with her friend Charles 
Lamb, who preferred the town. Walter Savage Landor 
Addressed these lines to her a few months beloro sho dicd, 
and they seem to me very perfect and lovely in their ap~ 


plication : — 

The hay is eatied ; and the hows 
Snateh, as they pass, the linden flow'rs ; 
And childten leap to pluck a spay 
Bent enthwma, and then 11m avay. 
Park-keeper! catch mo those giave thiéves 
About whose frocks the hagiant leaves, 
Sticking and flutioing hero and there, 
No falso nor falteing witness bear, 

*«T never view such acenes as these 
Tn giassy meadow git with tices, 
Bué comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with seencly patient bow 
Amid deep sufferings ; none hath told 
Monro pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Lather Thames, 
But rambled to Hellenic sticams 5 
Nor even there could any tell 
The countiy’s pur chains so well 
As Mary Mitfoud, 








Verso! go forth 
And beatho o'or gentle hensis her worth, 
Needless the task... . but should she seo 
One hearty wish fiom you and me, 
A moment's pain it may assuage, — 
A rose-leaf on the conch of Ags.” 

And Tlorrist Martineau pays hor respects to my friend 
in this wise: “Miss Mitford's descriptions of scenery, 
brutes, and human beings have such singular merit, that 

“she may be regarded as tho founder of a new stylo; and 
if the freshness woro off with time, thore was much moro 
than a compensation in the fino spirit of resignation and 
cheerfulness which breathed through everything sho wrote, 
and endeared her as a suffering friend to thousands who 
formerly regarded her only as 2 most entertaining slrangor.” 

What lovely drives about England I have enjoyed with 

124 R 
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Miss Mitford as my companion and guide{ We used t 
airange with her trusty Sam for a day now and then iy 
the open ar, He would have everyting in readiness a 
the appointed how, and be at his post with that careful 
kind-hearted little maid, the “hemmer of flounces,” al 
prepared to give the old lady a foir start on her day's ex 
pedition. Both those excellent servants delighted to mak: 
their mistress happy, and she greatly rejoiced in their de 
volion and care. Perhaps we had made our plans to visi 
Upton Court, a charming oll house where Pope's Arubell: 
Fermor had passed many years of her married life. O1 
the way thither we would talk over “The Rape of th 
Lock” and the heroine, Belinda, who was uo other thar 
Arabella herself, Arriving on the lawn in front of the 
decaying mansion, we would stop in the shade of a gigan. 
tic oak, and gossip about the times of Queen Elizabeth 
for it was thert the old house was built, no doubt. 

Once I remember Miss Mitford carried me on a pilgrim: 
age to a grand old village church with a tower half coverge 
with ivy, We came to it through laurel hedges, and passoc 
on the way a magnificent cedar of Lebanon. Jt was 6 
superb pile, rich in painted glass windows and carved oak 
omaments. Here Miss Mitfoid ordered the man to stop 
and, turning to me with great enthusiasm, said, “This is 
Shiplake Church, where Alfred Tennyson was married !’ 
Then we rode on a little farther, and she called my atten- 
tion Lo some of the finest. wych-elins I had ever geen, 

Another day we drove along the valley of the Loddon, 
and she pointed ont the Duke of Wellington's seat of 
Strathfieldsaye. As our pony trotied leisurely over the 
charming road, she told many amusing stories of the 
Duke's economical habits, and she rated him soundly for 
his money-saving propensities, The furniture in the house 
she said was a disgrace to the great man, and she descmbed 
a certain old carpet that had done service so many years 
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a aaa meneame eneane eneeneIel 
in the eslablishment that no one could loll what tha 
original colors were. 

But the mansion most dear to her in that neighborhood 
was the residence of her kind friehds the Ttuasells of Swal- 
lowfield Park. It is indecd a beautiful old place, full of 
historical and literary associations, for there Lord Claron- 
don wrote his story of the Gieab Rebellion. Miss Mitford 
never ceased to be thank{ul that her declining years were 
passing in the society of such neighbors ns tho Rugsells. 
If she were unusually ill, they were the first to know of it 
and come at onco to her aid, Little attentions, so grateful 
to old age, they were always on the alert to offer; and she 
frequently told me that their affectionate kindness had 
helped her over the dark places of life more than once, 
where without their succor she musi have dropped hy 
the way. 

As a letter-writer, Miss Milford has rarely heen suy- 
passed, ILer * Iafe, as told by herself in Letters to her 
Friends,” is admirably done in every particular, Tow 
letters in the English language are superior to hers, and I 
think they will come to be regarded as among the choicest 

, Specimens of epistolary literature, When her friend, the 
Rev. William Harness, was about to collect from Miss 
Mitford's correspondents, for publication, tho letters sho 
had written to them, he applied to me among others, I 
was obliged to withhold the correspondence for a reason 
that exisied then; but I am no longer restrained from 
printing it now. Miss Mitford's first letter to mo was 
written in 1847, and her last one camo only a few weeks 
before she died, in 1855, I am inclined te think that hor 
correspondence, so full of point in allusions, so full of 
anecdote and recollections, will be considered among her 
finest writings. Ter criticisms, not always tho wisost, wore 
always piquant and readable. She had such a charming 
humor, and her style was go delightful, that her friendly 
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notes had a relish about them quite their own. In read- 
ing some of them here collected one will see that she 
. overrated my little services as she did those of many of 
~ her personal friends, I shall have hard work to place the 
dates properly, for the good lady rarely took the trouble to 
put either month or year at the head of her paper. 

She began her correspondence with me before I lefir 
England after making her acquaintance, and, true to the 
instincts of her kind heart, the object of her first letter 
was to press upon my notice the poems of a young friend 
of hers, and she was constantly saying good words for un- 
fledged authors who were struggling forward to gain recog- 
nition. No one ever lent such a helping hand as she did 
to the young writers of her country. 

The recognition which America, very early in the career 
of Miss Mitford, awarded her, she never forgot, and she 
used to say, “It takes ten years to make a literary repu- 
tation in England, but America is wiser and bolder, and 

* dares say at once; ‘ This is fine?” 

Sweetness of temper and brightness of mind, her never- 
failing characteristics, accompanied her to the last; and 
she passed on in her usual cheerful and affectionate mood, 

_ her sympathies uncontracted by age, narrow foitune, 
and pain, 

A plain substantial cross marks the spot in the old 
churchyard at Swallowfield, where, according to her own 
wish, Mary Mitford lies sleeping. It is proposed to erect 
a memorial in the old parish church to her memory, and 
her admirers in England have determined, if a sufficient 
gum can be raised, to build what shall be known as “The 
Afitford Aisle,” to afford accommodation for the poor peo- 
ple who are not able to pay for seats. Several of Misy 
_ Mitford's American friends will join in this beautiful obs 

* ject, and a tablet will be put up in the old church com- 
memorating the fact that England and America united in 
the tribute. 


Migs pitrrorD RF 











LEYTERS, 1848 ~ 1849. . 
F ‘Tapne-Mice Cross, Docombor 4, 1818, 

Drar Mr. Freups: My silenca has been caysod hy severe Whose, 

* Por moro than a twelvemonth my health has beon so impaired a9 to 
Jeave me a very poor creature, almost incapable of any exqrtion 
at all times, and frequently suffeing sovere pain besides, Fo 
that T have to entieat the fiionds who are good enough to care for 
me never to be displeased if n long tume elapses between my lotters, 
My corespondents being so nunerous, aud I myself so utforly 
, alone, without any one oven to fold or sonal al tter, that the vory 
physical part of the task sometimes becomes more fatiguing than F 
can benr, I am-not, generally speaking, confined to wy YooM, oF 
even to the house; but the loss of power is so great Uitt alter the 
short drivé or shorter walk which my very skilful medical adviser 
orders, I am too often compelled to retiie immediately to bed, and T 
have not once been well cnough to go out of an ovemme during tho 
year 1848, Bofore its expuation I shall have completed my sixty- 
first year; but itis not ago that has so prostrated mo, but tho haut 
wok and increasing anxiety of thity yeas of authorship, ding 
which my poor Jabois weve all that my dear falher and mother 
had to lok ta, besides which for the greater part of that tine T wes 
constantly called upon to attend to the sick-bed, first of ono agod 
parent and then of another. Few women could stand this, and I 
have only to be intensely thankfil thab tho power of oxertion did 
nét fail until the necessity of such exeition waa removed, Now 
my poor life is (beyond mete friendly feeling) of valne to no one, 
T have, too, many alleviations,— in the general kindness of the 
, Meighborhood, the particular goodness of many admirnble filonda, 
the aifectionate attention of a most attached and intelligent old 
servant, and above all in my continned interest in books and dolight 
in ending, I love poetry and people as well at sixty ns T lid nt six~ 
teen, and can nevor be sufiiciontly gratefil to God for having pers 
mitted me to retain the two joy-giving ficulties of adumation and 

, sympathy, by which we are onabled to escapo from the aonscions« 
nese of our own infirmities into the great works of all nges aml tho 

. joys and souows of onr immediate fiends. Among tho books 
which I have been reading with tho greatest intorest ia the Jifo 
~ of Dr, Channing, and £ can hardly tell you the glow of gratification 
with which I found my own name mentioned, as one of the writers 
in whose works tha groat man had taken plonsme, ‘Tho approba- 
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tion of Dr, Channing is something worth toiling for. I know no in- 
dividual suffrage that could have given mo niore delight. Besides 
this selfish pleaswie and the intense interest with which T followed 
that acinirablo thinker through the whole couise of his puio and 
blameless lifo, I have derived another and a different satisfaction 
from that work, —I mean fiom its reception ia England, I know 
nothing that shows a gieater improvemont in liberality in tho least 
hbeval part of the English public, a greater sweeping away of preju- 
dice whether national or sectarian, than tho manner in which even 
the Iligh Church and Tory party have spoken of Dr. Channing, 
They 1eally seem to cast aside their usual intolerance in his case, 
and to look upon a Unitarian with feelings of Chistian fellowship, 
God grant that this spit may continue! Is American Iiterature 
rich in native biography? Just have the goodness to mention to 
me any lives of Americans, whether illustrious or not, that are 
pvaphic, minute, and outspoken, I delight in French memoiis and 
English lives, especially such as are either autobiography or made 
out by diaries and letters; and America, a young country with 
manners as picturesque and unliackneyed as the scenery, onght to 
be full of such works We have had two volumes lately that will 
interest your countrymen: Mr. Milnes’s Life of John Keats, that 
wonderfal youth whose ealy death was, I think, the greatest loss 
that English poetry ever experienced. Some of tho letters are 
very sliking as developments ot character, and the richness of 
diction in the poetical fragments is exquisite, Mrs. Browning is 
atill at Florence with her husband, Sho sees more Americans than 
English, 

Books here are sadly depreciated, Myr, Dycc’s admirable edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, brought out two years ago at £6 12s, 
is now offered at £2 175. 

Adieu, dear Mr. Fields; forgive my seeming neglect, and believe 
me alivays most faithfully yours, 

M. R. Mrrrorp, 


{No date, 1848.) 

Dear Mr, Firnps: I cannot toll you how vexed I am at this mis- 
take about letters, which must haye made you think me careless of 
your correspondence and ungrateful for your kindness. The some 
thing has happened to me before, I may say often, with American 
letters, with Professor Norton, Mrs. Sigourney, the Sedgwicks, 
—~in short, I always fecl an insecurity in writing to America 
which I never experience in corresponding with friends on the Con- 
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tinent; France, Gorninny, Italy, oven Poland and Tinssia, ava com 
paratively certain, Whothor it he’ the agents in Loudon whe lose 
lettors, or some fault in the post-olfice, T camiot tell, bub } have 
twenty times oxperionced, (hé vexution, and Ib casts a certain dig~ 
one's communications, Iowever, [hope (hat 


courngement over y 
and that you will be assured that tho fall 


thig letter will reach you, 


does not lie at my door, 4s 
Duiing the last yoar or two my health has boon deelining much, 


and Iam just now thinking of takmg a journey to Povis, My 
fiiend, ILenry Chorley of the Athenmum, the first musical eritio of 
Europe, is going thithor next month to assist at tha production of 
Meyerbeer's Prophdte at the French Opera, and another fiend will 
accompany me and my little maid to take care of us; so that I 
have just hopes that the oxenrsion, eronow much fheilitated by rail- 
ways, may do me good. T have always been a great admirer of the 
great Emperor, and to seo the heir of Napoleon at the Blyséoe seca 
to me a real pieco of poetical justice, I know many of his frionds 
in England, who all speak of him most highly; ono of them says, 
“He 1s the very impersonation of calm and simple honesty." I 
hope the nation will be true to him, but, as Mirabeau says, “thera 
ao no such words as ‘jamais’ or ‘toujours’ with tho French 


public,” 
10th of Juno, 1819, 


Thave been waiting to answer your most kind and intoresting 
lettor, dear Mr, Fields, until I could announce to you a publication 
that Mr, Colburn has beon meditating and pressing me for, but 
which, chiefly I beheve from my own fault in not going to tawn, 
and not liking to give him or Mr, Shoberl the trouble of coming 
here, is now probably adjonrned to the autumn. ‘he fat is that I 
hayo been and still am vory poorly, We are stricken in on vani+ 
ties, and the only things that I recollect having ever heon immotlor- 
ately proud of —my garden and my personal activity — have both 
now turned into causes of shame and pity ; the garden, doelining from 
one bad gardener to worse, has becomo a ploughed ficld, and 1 
myself, fiom a sevoro attack of rheumatism, and since then a terrible 
fright in a pony-chaiso, am now little bottler than a cripple. Tow- 
ever, if there be punishment here below, there are likewise cansola~ 
tions, — everybody is kind to me ; I retain the vivid love of roading, 
which 1s one of the highest plensures of lifo; and vory interesting 
persons come to see me sometimes, from both sites of the water, 
—— witness, dear Mfr, Fields, our present conespondence, One such 
person arrived yesterday in the shape of Doctor ——, who has boon 
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working musical miracles in Scotland, (think of making singing 
teachers of children of four or five years of age!) and is now on his 
way to Paris, wheie, having been during seven years one of the 
editors of the National, he will find most of his colleagues of the 
newspaper filling the highest posts in the government, What is 
the American opinion of that great experiment; or, rather, what is 
yous? I wish it success from the bottom of my heart, but Iam a 
littlo afinid, from their total want of political economy (we have not 
a school-girl so ignorant of the commonest piinciples of demand 
and supply as the whole of the countrymen of Turgot fiom the 
executive govelnment downwards), and fiom a certain warlike 
tendency which seems to me to pierce through all their declarations 
of peace. We hear the flourish of trnmpets through all the fine 
phases of the orators, and indeed it is difficult to imagine what 
they will do with their soi-disant ouvriers, — workmen who have 
lost the habit of labor, — unless they make soldiers of them, In 
the mean time some friends of mine are about to accompany your 
countryman Mr. Elihu Burnitt as « deputation, and doubtless M, de 
Lamartine will give them as eloquent an answer as heart can desire, 
—no doubt he will keep peace .if he can, —but the government 
have certainly not hitherto shown firmness or vigor enongh to make 
one rely upon them, if the question becomes pressing and personal. 
In Italy matters seem to be very promising. We have here one of 
the Silvio Pellico exiles, — Count Carpinetta, — whose story is quite 
aromance. He is just returned from Twin, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, might have been returned as Deputy for two 
places, and did recover some of his property, confiscated years ago 
by the Austiians, It does one’s heart good to see a piece of poetical 
justice transferred to real life, Apropos of public events, all Lon- 
don is talking of the prediction of an old theological writer of the 
name of Fleming, who in or about the year 1700 prophesied a 
revolution in France in 1704 (only one year wrong), and the fall 


of papacy in 1848 at all events. 
: Ever yours, MR. M, 


- 


2 (No dato, 1849 ) 
Dear Mr, Firing: I must have seemed very ungrateful in being 
so long silent. But your magnificent present of books, beautiful in 
every sense of the word, has come dropping in volume by volume, 
and only arrived complete (Mr. Longfellow’s striking book being the 
last) about a fortnight ago, and then it found me keeping my foom, 
as I am still doing, with a tremendous attack of neuralgia on the left 
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; 
side of the face, I am getting Lotter now by dint of blistors and, 


ton’e medicine; but I can answer for that disease well deserving 
jis bad emmence of “painful.” It is however, blessed ho Cad! 
more manageable than if wed to bo; and my medicul fiteud, aan 
of singular skill, promises me b cure. 

Thave scen things of Longlellow's ag fine as anything in Onmp- 
hell or Coleridgo or Tennyson or Iood, After all, onr great lyrical 
poets aro pieat only for hal€ a volumo, Look at Cray and Colling, 
at your own edition of the man whom one song immortalized, nt 
Gerald Grifin, whom you porhaps do uot know, and ub Words. 
worth, who, greatest of the great for about a hundrat pages, is 
crowned in the flpod of his own wordiness in his longer works, 
To be sure, there are giants who ave rich to overflowing trough 9 
whole shelf of books, — Shakespeare, the mutual ancestor of English- 
men and Americans, above all, —and I think the mich Uiat thoy did, 
and did well, will be the great hold on posterity of Scott and of 
Byron. Have you happened to sce Bulwer's Kmg Arthur? It 
astonished me very much. I had a full poistiasion that, with great 
merit in » certain way, he would never be a poet. Indeed, ho is 
beginning poetry just at tho ago when Scott, Sonthey, and a host 
of others, left it off. But he is a strango person, full of the power- 
ful quality called wZl, and has produced a work which, although it is 
not at all in the fhshionable vein and has made little noise, hay yet 
extraordinary merit, When I say that it is moro like Ariosto than 
any other English poem that I know, 1 certainly give ft 10 mean 
praise 
Everybody is impatient for Mr. George Ticknor's work, ‘ho 
anbject seems to mo full of interest. Lord Halland made a charm. 
ing book of Lopo de Vega years ago, and Mr, Ticknor, with equal 
qualifications and a much wider field, will hardly fail of delighting 
England and America, Will you remember mo to bina ost po ato~ 
fully and respectfully? IT is a man whom no ono enn forget, Ags 
to Mr, Prescott, IT know no anthor now, exeept perhaps Mr Ma- 
caulay, whose works commanil so much attention and give so mneh 
delight, Iam ashamed to send you so tittle news, bul T Jive in tho 
country and see few people, The day T canght my terrible Tie £ 
spent with the great, capitalist, Mr, Goldsmidt, and Mr, Cobden aint 
his pretty wife, Tlo 1s a very different person from what one ox- 
pects,— graceful, tastefal, playful, simple, and rofined, aud looking nb. 
solutely young, Isnspect that much of his power springs ftom hig 
genial characier. I heard last weak from Mis, Browning; sho ant 
her husband are at the Baths of Imeca, Mr. Kenyou's graced 


. 
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book is out, and I must not forget to tell you that “Our Village" 
hag been printed by Mv. Bohn in two volumes, which include the 
whole five. Tt is beautifully got up and very cheap, that is to say, 
for 38, 6d. avolume, Did Mr. Whittier send his works, or do I owe 
them wholly to your kindness? If he sent them, I will write by 
the first opportunity. Say everything for me to your young friend, 
and believe me ever, dear Mr, F-—~ most faithfully and gratefully 
yours, MR. M. 


1850. 
(No dato) 


Thave to thanle you very eamestly, dear Mr. Fields, for two very 
interesting books, The “ Leaves from Margaret Smith's Jourual” are, 
Tsnppose, a sort of Lady Willoughby’s Diary, so well executed that 
they read like ono of the imitations of Defoo, ~ his “ Memoirs of a 
Cayalicr,” for instance, which always seemed to me quite as true as 
if they had been actually written seventy years before. Thank you 
over and oyer aqain for these admirable books and for your great 
kindness and attontion. What a perfectly American namo Peabody 
is! And how strange it is that there should be in the United States 
80 many persons of English descent whose names have entirely dis- 
appeared from the laud of their fathers, Did you get my last un- 
worthy letter? I hope you did. It would at all events show that 
these was on my part ‘no intentional neglect, that I certainly had 
written in reply to the last letter that I received, although doubtless 
a letter had been lost on one side or the other. I live so entirely in 
the quiet country that I have hittle to tell you that can be interest- 
ing. Two things indeed, not generally known, I may mention: that 
Stanfield Hall, the scene of the horrible murder of which you have 
doubtless read, was the actual birthplace of Amy Robsart, — of 
whose tragic end, by the way, there is at Jast on authentic account, 
both in the new edition of Pepys and the first volume of the  Ro- 
mance of the Peerage "; and thata friend of mine saw tho other day 
in the window of a London bookseller a copy of Ilume, ticketed 
“ An Bxcellent Introduction to Macaulay.” The great man was 
manch amused at this practical compliment, as well he might be, I 
have been reading the autobiographies of Lamartine and Chateau- 
brinnd, a3 well as Raphael, which, although not avowed, is of course 
and most certainly a continuation of *Les Confiances.” What 
strange beings these Frenchmen aie! Here is M, de Lamartine at 
sixty, poet, orator, historian, and statesman, writing the stories 
of two ladies~- one of them married — who died for love of him! 
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Think if Mr, Macaulay should announce himself as a laut y-Kitter, ant 
put the details not merely into a bool,’ but intoa fonillaton 1 

Tho Brownings are living quite quictly at Florence, seeing, T sus- 
pect, more Americans than Lngtish, Mrs, Trollopa has lost her outy 
remaining daughter; arrived in England only time enough Lo seo 
her die, 

Adieu, dear Mr, Fields; say everything for mo to Mr and Mrs, 
Ticknar, and My. and Mrs, Norton. ILow much I should like to seu 


‘oul 
: Bver faithfully yours, MRM, 


(¥obruary, 1860.) 

You will have thought mo eithor dead or dying, my dear Mr, 
Fields, for ungrateful I hope you could not think me to such a fiond 
as yourself, but in truth I have been in too much trouble and 
anxiety to wiite. This is the story: T live alone, and my servants 
become, as they are in France, and ought, I think, always to be, 
really and truly part of my famiy. A most sensible young woman, 
my own maid, who waits upon me and walks ont with mo, (we have 
another to do the drudgery of onr cottage,) has alitile falherless hoy 
who is the pet of the house. I wonder whether you saw him ane- 
ing the glimpso we had of you! To is a fair-haired child of six 
years old, singularly quick in intellect, and as bright in mind and 
heart and temper as a fountain in the sun, Ilo is at school in 
Reading, and, the small-pox raging there like a pestilence, they sent 
him home to us to be out of the way, The very next week my 
man-servant was seized with it, after yacoination of conrso, Our 
medical friend advised me to sénd him away, bat that was, in my 
view of things, out of the question ; 0 we did the best wo could, — 
my own maid, who is a perfeot Sister of Charity in all enses of i)l- 
ness, sitting up with him for seven nights following, for ono or two 
were requisite during the delirium, and wo could not get a unree for 
love or money, and when he became better, then, as wo had dreaded, 
our poor litle boy was struck down, JIowever, ib hag pleasod God 
to spare him, and, after a long struggle, he is sae from (ho disorder 
and almost restored to his former health, Bnt wo are atill under a 
sort of quarantine, for, although people pretend to believe in yacvi- 
nation, they avoid tho house as if the plague wore init, and stop 
thoir carriages at the end of the villago and send inquiring mud 
cards, and in my mind they are right. ‘To say nothing of Reading, 
there have been above thirty severe cases, aftor varcinaiion, in aur 
immediate neighborhood, five of them futal, I had been incoulatud 
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after the old style, my maid had had the smatl-pox the natural way, 
and the only one who escaped was a young girl who had been vao- 
cinated thiee times, the last two yearsago. Forgive this long story ; 
it was necessary to excuse my most unthanikful silefice, and may 
gerve ag an illustration of the way a disease, supposed to be all but 
exterminated, is making head agam in England, 

Thank you a thousand and a thonsand times for your most de- 
lightfl books, Mr. Whipple's Lectures are magnificent, and your 
own Boston Baok could not, I think, be beaten by a London Book, 
certainly nat approached by the collegted works of any other 
Buitish city, — Edmburgh, for example. 

Mr, Bennett is most grateful for your kindness, and Mrs. Biown- 
ing wilt be no less enchanted at the honor done her husband, It is 
most creditable to America that they think more of our thoughtful 
poets than the English do themselves, 

Two female fiends of mine —Mrs, Acton Tindal, a young beauty 
as well as a woman of genius, and a Miss Julia Day, whom I have 
nover seen, but whose verses show extraordinary purity of thought, 
fecting, auc expression — have been putting forth books, Julia Day's 
second series she has done me the honor to inscribe to me, not- 
withstanding which I venture’ to say how very much I admire it, 
and so I think would you. Ilcenry Chorley is going to bo 9 happy 
man, All his life long he has beea dying to have a play acted, and 
now he has one coming out at the Surrey Theatre, over Blackfriats 
Bridge, Ile lives much among fine people, and likes the notion of 
a Faubourg audience, Perhaps he is right, Iam not at all afiaid 
of the play, which is very beautifnl, — # blank-verse comedy full of 
teath and feeling, I don't know if you know Henry Chorley. He 
is the friend of Robert Browning, and the especial favorite of John 
Kenyon, and has always becn a sort of adopted nephew of mine, 
Poor Mis, Hemans loved him well; so did a very different person, 
Indy Blessington, —so that altogether you may fancy him e very 
likeable person; but he is much more, ~~ generous, unselfish, loyal, 
and as true asstecl, worth all his writings a thousand times over, If 
my house he in such condition as to allow of my getting to London 
to see “Old Love and New Yortune,” I shall consult with Mr. 
Lucas about the time of sitting to him for a portrait, as I have prom- 
ised to do; for, although there be several extant, not one is pas~ 
aably like, John Lucas is a man of so much taste that he will make 
a real old woman's picture of it, just with my every-day look and 
ress. 

Will you make my most grateful thanks to Mr. Whipple, and 
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also to the author of “Greenwood Leaves,” which I rand ywith 
great pleasine, and say all that is kindest and most roapectfhl for 
me to Mr. and Mrs. George Ticknor. I shall indeed expegt- great 
delight from his book, - 
Ever, dear Mr, Fields, most gratefully yours,‘ 
? MRM 


We hava had a Mr. Richmond here, leoturing and so forth, Do 
you know him? I ean fapey what Mr, Webster would he on the 
Hungarian question. To hear Mr. Cobden tall of it was, liko the 
sound of a trumpet. 





Tanre-Mie Cross, Novombor 25, 1850. 

T have been waiting day after day, dear Mr, Ficlds, to send you two 
books, —~ one new, the other old, —- one by my fiend, Mr, Bennett ; 
the other a volume (her Dramatic Poems] long out of print in Mng- 
land, and never, T think, known in America. T had great difficulty in 
procuring the shabby copy which I send you, but I think you will 
like it because it is mino, and comes to yon from friend to friend, 
and because there is more of myself, that is, of my own tuner fevl- 
ings and fancies, than one ever ventmes to prt ite pros, Moy 
Bennett's volume, which is hom himself ay well as trom mo, Lam 
sure you will like; most thoroughly would like ench other if ever 
you met, Ilo has the poot's heart and tho poet's mind, large, truth 
ful, generous, and full of true refinement, delighttul as a compan« 
ion, und invaluable as a man, 

After eight years’ absolute cossation of composition, ITenry Chor+ 
ley, of the Athenreum, coaxed mo last summer into writing for a 
Lady's Journal, whieh he was editing for Messra, Beadbury anc 
Evang, certain Readings of Poetry, old and now, which will, I sup- 
pose, form two or three separate volumes when collected, buried ag 
they now areamongst all the trash and crachet-work and millinory, 
They will be quite as good as MS,, and, indecd, avery payor will 
he enlarged and above as many again added, One pleasure will ho 
the doing what justice I can to cartain American poots, —~— Mr. Whit- 
tier, for instance, whose Massachusetts to Virgina” is mnongst 
the finest things ever written, I gave one copy (o a most intolli- 
gent Quaker lady, ang have another in tho honse at Uns moment 
for Mrs, Walter, widew and mother of tho tro Joln Waliors, 
father and son, so well known as proprictois of tho Tintes, 1 shall 
eause my book to be immediately forwarded to you, but I dou't 
think it will be ready for a twelvemonth. Thero is 2 goad deal in 
it of my own prose, and it tales a wider rango than usual of poetry, 

. 
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including much that has never appeared in any of the specimen 
books, Of course, dear friend, this 1s strictly between you and me, 
hecanse it would greatly damage the work to have the few frag- 
ments that have appemed as yet brought forward without revision 
and completion in their present detached and crude form. 

This England of ours 1s all alight snd aflame with Protestant ins 
dignation against popery; the Church of England being likely to 
rekindle the fires of L780, by way of vindicating the right of pris 
yate judgment, J, who hold perfect freedom of thought and of con- 
acience the most precious of all possessions, have of course my own 
hatred to these things. Cardinal Wiseman has taken advantage of 
the attack to put forth ono of the most brilliant xppenls that hag 
appeared in my time; of course you will see it in America. 

Professor Longfellow has won a station in England such as no 
American poct ever held before, and assuedly he deserves it, Tx- 
cept Beranger and Tennyson, I do not know any hving man who has 
written things so beautiful, I think I like his Nuremburg best of all, 
Mr, Ticknor's great work, too, has won golden opinions, especially 
from those whose applause is fame; and I foresee that day by day 
our literature will become more mingled with tich, bright novelties 
from America, not reflections of European brightness, but gems all 
colored with your own skies and woods and waters. Lord Carlisle, 
the most accomphshed of our ministers and the most amiable of our 
nobles, is giving this very week to the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute o 
lecture on his travels in-the United States, and another on the 
poetry of Pope. 

May Task you to transmit the aecompanying letter to Mrs, H-—~-? 
She has sent to me for titles and dates, and fifty things in which I 
can give her Jittle help; but whatI do know about my works I 
have sent her, Only, as, except that I believe her to, live in Phila- 
delphia, T really am as ignorant of her address as I am of the year 
which brought forth the first volume of “ Our Village,” T am com- 
pelled to go to you for help in forwarding my reply. 

Evor, my dear Mr. Fields, most gratefully and faithfully yours, 

M, R. Mrerorp. 


Ts not Louis Napoleon the most graceful of our Huropean chiefs? 
Thave always had a weakness for the Emperdr, and am delighted to 
find the heir of his name turning out so well. * 
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Fobrunsy 10, 1061, 


I cannot tell you, my dear Mr, Fields, how much I thank you for 
your most kind letter and parcel, which, after sending three or fon 
emissaries all over London to seck, (Mr. —— having ignored the 
matter to my first messenger.) was at last sent to me by the Great 
Western Railway,—I suspect by the aforesaid Mr, ——~, because, 
although the name of the London bookseller was dashed out, a log 
tailed letter was left just where the “p" woull como in —~, and 
as neither Bohn’s nor Whittaker's name bonsts such a grace, I sus~ 
pect that, in spite of his assurance, tho packet was in the Strand, and 
neither in Ave Maria Lano nor in Ienrietia Street, te voth honses 
Isent, Thank you a thousand times for all your kindness, Tho 
orations are very striking, But I was delighted with Dr. Tlolmos's 
poenss for their individuality. [ow charming a petson he mast bet 
And how truly the portrait represents the mind, tho lofty brow fall of 
thought, and the wrinkle of humor in the eye! (Between ourselves, 
T always have a little doubt of genius where there is no humor; 
certainly in the very highest poetry the two go together, — Scott, 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, Burns.) Another charming thing in Dr, 
Tlolmes is, that every succeeding poem is better than tho last. Is 
ho a widower, or bachelor, or a married man? At wll events, 
he is a true poot, and I like him all the better for being # physician, ~ 
the one truly noble profession, hero aro noble men in all profes. 
sions, but in medicine only are the great mass, almost tho whol, 
generous, liberal, salf-denying, living to advance science and to help 
mankind, If Thad been a man T should certainly have followed 
that profession, I rejoica to hear of another Romance by tho 
author of “The Scarlet Letter.” That isareal work of genius. Ilave 
you seen “Alton Locke"? No novel has made so much noise for & 
long time ; but it is, like “ The Saint's Tragedy," inconclusive, Be- 
tween ourselves, T suspect that tho latter part was written with tho 
fear of the Bishop before his cyes (the author, Mv, Kingsley, is n 
clergyman of the Church of England), whieb makes to ono yvoluno 
almost a contradiction of the others, Mrs, Browning: is still a6 
Florence, where she sees scarcely any English, a fow Ltalians, and 
many Americans, 

Ever most gratefully yours, 
MRM. 
{Nor date.) 

Dear Mr, Fienps: I sent you a packet last week, but I jaye juat 

received your two charming books, and I cannot suffer a post to 
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pass without thanking you for them. Mr. Whittier's volume is quite 
what might have been expected from the greatest of Quaker writers, 
the-worthy eompeer of Longfellow, and will give mie other extracts 
to go with ‘From Massachusetts to Virginia” and “ Cassandra 
Southwick” in my own book, where one of my pleasures will be 
trying to do justice to American poetry, and Dr. Ilolmes's fine 
“ Astreca.” We have nothing hke that nowadays‘ in England. 
Nobody writes now in the glorions resonant metre of Dryden, and 
very fow ever did write as Dr, Holmes does. I see there is andther 
volume of his poetry, but the name was new to me, Iow much I 
owe to you, my dear Mr, Fields! That great romance, “ Tho Sear- 
let Letter,” and these fine poets, — for true poetry, not at all imitative, 
is rare in England, common as elegant imitative verse may be,— 
and that charming edition of Robert Browning. Shall you republish 
his wife's new edition? I cannot tell you how much I thank you, 
I rend on extract from the Times, containmg a report of Lord Car~ 
lisle’s lectnre on America, chiefly because he and Dr. Holmes say 
the same thing touching the slavish regard to opinion which pre- 
vais in America, Lord Carlisle is by many degrees the most ace 
complished of our nobles. Another accomplishod and cultivated 
nobleman, a friend of my own, we have just lost, — Lord Nugent, — 
liberal, too, against the views of his family. 

You must make my earnest and very sincere congratulations to 
your fisend, In publishing Gray, he shows the refinement of taste” 
to be expected in your companion. * I went over all his haunts two 
years ago, and have commemorated them in the book you will seo 
by and by, — the book that is to be,——and there Ihave put on 
record the bride-vake, and the finding ‘by you on my table your 
own edition of Motherwell. You are not angry, are you? Ifyour 
father and mother in law ever come again to England, T shall re- 
joice to gee thom, and shall be sure to do so, if they will drop me a 
line. God bless you, dear Mr, Tields, 

Ever faithfully and gratefully yours, M. R.M. 


‘Tunee-Mrve Cross, July 20, 1851. 

You will have thonght me most ungrateful, deny Mr. Fields, in 
being so long your debtor for a most kind and charming letter; but 
first I waited for tho “House of the Seven Gables,” and then when 
it arrived, only a week ago, I waited to read ita second time, At 
sixty-four life gets too short to allow us to read every book once 
and again; bué it is not so with Mr. Hawthorne's, Tho first time 
one sketches them (to borrow Dr, Holmes's excellent word), and 
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pac en Demons 


camot put them down for the vivid interest; the next, one liugeis 
over the beauty with a calmer enjoyment, Very heautifal tlis 
book is! Tthank you for it again andagain. The Iegondary put 
is all the better for bemg vague and dim and shadowy, all pervading, 
yet never tangible; and the living people have a charm about them 
which is as lifelike and real as the legendary folks avo ghostly and 
remote. Phoebe, for instance, is a ercation which, not to speak it 
profanely, is almost Shakespearian, I know no urodern heroine to 
compare with her, except it be Zugeno Sue's Rigoletto, who shines 
forth amidst the iniquities of “Les Mystéres de Paris” like some 
rick, bright, fresh cottage rose thrown by cyil chance upon a dung- 
hill, Tell me, please, about Mr, lawthorme, as you wero so good as 
to do about that charming person, Dr, Holmes, Is he young? T 
think he és, and I hope so for the sako of hooks to come, And is 
he of any profession? Does he depent altogether upon literature, 
ag too many whiters do here? At all events, he is ono of the 
glories of your most glorious part of great Ainerica, ‘oll me, too, 
what is become of Mr. Cooper, that other great novelist? I think 
I heard from you, or fom some other 'lransatlantic friqnd, that he 
was less genial and less beloved than sc many other of your notabilities 
havo heen, Indeed, one secs that in many of his recent works; but 
T have been renting many of his carlier books again, with over-in- 
creased adinitation, especially I should say “ ‘Lhe Pioneors”; and one 
cannot help hoping that the mind thet has given so much pleasure 
to so many readers will adjust itself so as to admit of its own 
happiness, —for very, clearly the discomfort was his awn fault, and 
he is tog lever a person for one not to wish him well, 

1 T think that the most distinguished of our own young writors ave, 
the one 6 dear ftiend of mine, John Ruskin; the othor, one who 
‘will shortly be so near a neighbor that we must know each other, 
Tt is quite wonderful that we don’t now, for wo aro only twelve 
mailes apart, and hava scores of friends in common, Chis last is the 
Rev, Charles Kingsley, author of “ Alton Locke” and “Yeast” and 
“The Saint's Tragedy.” All these books are full of world-wide 
truths, and yet, taken as a whole, they are unsatisfhetory and incon» 
elusive, kndeking down without building up. Perhaps that is tho 
fault of the social system that he lays bare, perhaps of the orgatin 
zation of the man, perhaps a little of both, You will have heard 
probably that he, with other benevolent persons, established o sort 
of socialist community (Christian socialism) for journeynwn tailors,” 
he himself being their chaplain. The evil was vory great, for of 
twenty-one thousand of that class in London, fifteen thousand were 

13 
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ill-paid aud only haltemployed. For a while, that is, as long as the 
subscription lasted, all-went well; but [ fear this week that the 
money has come to an end, and so very likely will the experiment, 
Have you republished “ Alton Locke" in America? It has one 
character, an old Scotchman, equal to anything in Scott. The 
wiiter is still quite 8 young man, but out of health. I have heard 
(but this is between ourselves) that ——’s brain is suffering, — tha 
terrible malady by which so many of our great mental laborers 
(Seott and Southey, above all) have fallen, Dr, Buckland 1s now 
dying of it, Iam afraid may be so lost ta tho world and his 
frionds, not merely because his health is going, but because certain 
peculiarities have come to my knowledge which look lke it A 
brother clergyman saw him tho other day, upon a common near 
his own house, spouting, singing, and reciting verse at the top of his 
voice at ove o'clock in tha morning. Upon inquiting what was 
the matter, the poct said that he never went to bed till two or 
three o'clock, and frequently went out in that way to exercise 
his lungs. My informant, an oideily person of a very different 
stamp, seb him down for mad at once; but he is much beloved 
among his parishioners, and if the escapade above mentioned do 
not indicate disease of the brain, I can-only say it would be good for 
the country if we hac more madmen of the same sort, Ags to John” 
Ruskin, I would not answer for quiet people not taking him for 
crazy too, IIe is an enthusiast in art, often right, often wrong, — 
“in the right very stak, in the wrong very sturdy,” — bigoted, 
perverse, provoking, as ever man was; but good and kind and 
charming beyond the common lot of mortals, There are somo 
pages of his proso that seem to me more eloquent than anything 
gut of Jeremy Taylor, and I should think a selection of his works 
would snswer to reprint, Their sale here is samething wonderful, 
considering their dearness, in this age of cheap literature, and the 
want of attraction in the subject, although the illustrations of the 
 Stonos of Venico,” executed by himself from his own drawings, ara 
almost as exquisite as the writings, By the way, he does not say 
‘what I heard the other day from another friend, just returned from 
tha city of the sea, that Taglioni has purchased four of the finest 
palaces, and is restoring them with great taste, by way of invest- 
ment, intending lo Jet them to Russian and English noblemen, 
She was a very graceful dancer once, was Taglioni; but still it 
rather depostizes the place, which of all others was richest in asso- 
ciations, 

Mira, Browning hes got as near to England as Paris, and ‘holds 
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out enough of hope of coming to London to keep mo from visiting 
jt until I know her decision, I haye not soen tho great Mshihition, 
and, unless she arrives, most probably shall not seo i My Inne- 

ess, which has now lasted five months, 18 the 1wason T give to my- 
self for not going, chaiis bemg only admitted for an hour or two on 
Satmday moinmgs, But 1 suspect that my curiosity has hardly 
reached the feyer-heat necdiul to encounter the crowd and the 
fatigue. It is amusing’ to find how people are cooling down about 
it. We always.were 4 nation of idolates, aud always had tho 
taick of avenging ourselves upon our poo idols for the ain of our 
own idolatry, Many an overated, and then underrated, poot 
can bear witness to this. I iemember when my friend Mr. Milnes 
was called the poct, although Scott and Byron were in their glory, 
and Wordsworth had written all of his works that will live, Wo 
make gods of wood and stone, and then we knock tem to picees ; 
and so figuratively, if not literally, shall we do by tho Eahibition. 
Neat month I am going to move to a cottage at Swallowheld, — 
so called, I supposo, because thoso migiatory birds meet by millions 
every autumn in the park there, now belonging to somo fuends of 
ammne, and stiJ] famons as the place whe1e Loid Clarendon wroto his 
history, That place is stil almost a palace; mmo an humble but 
very prettily placed cottage, O, haw proud and glad T should be, if 
ever I could receive Mr and Mrs. Fiolds within its walls for more 
than a poor hour! I shall have tired you with this long letter, but 
you haye mado me reckon you among my frionds, — ay, ono of the 
best and kindest, — and must take the consequence. 

Ever yours, MR. M. 





BwaLLowFiriy, Saturday Night. 

I write you two notes at once, my dear fiend, whilst tho recol- 
lection of your conversation is still in my head and tho feelng of 
your kindness warm on my heart, To write, lo thank you fora 
visit which has given mo so much pleasure, is an impulse not to bo 
resisted, Pray tell Br, and Mrs, Bennoch how delighted T am to 
mako their acquaintance and how carnestly I hope wo may meot 
often, They aro charming people. 

Another motiye that Thad for writing at once is to tell you that tho 
moie I think of the title of the forthcoming bovk, the less I lika its 
and Icare more for it, now that you ae concerned im the matter, 
than l dit before,“ Pergonal Remmiscences” sounds hko a bad 
title for an autobiography, Now this is nothing of the sort. I6 is 
literally @ book unadg up of fa orite scraps of poetry aud prose; tho 
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hits of my own wriling are partly critical, and paitly have been 
interwoven to please Henry Chorley and give something of novelty, 
and ag it were individuahty, to mere selection, to take off the ary- 
ness and tritencss of extiacts, and give tho pon something to say 
in the work as well as the scissors, Still, it is a book founded on 
other books, and since it pleased Mr, Bentley to object to “Rend- 
ings of Poetry,” because ho sad nobody in England bought poetry, 
why “ Recollections of Books,” a3 suggested by Mr, Bennett, ap- 
proved by me, and as I heheved (ul) this very day) adopted by 
My, Bentley, seemed to meet exactly the tuth of the case, and to 
he quite concession enough to tho exigencies of the trade, By the 
other title we exposed ow selves, in my mind, to all manner of dan- 
ger. I shall write this by tlis same post to Mr, Bennett, and get the 
announcement changed, if possible ; for it seems to me a trick of the 
worst sort, I shall write a list of the subjects, and I only wish that I 
had duplicates, and I would send you the articles, for I am most 
uncomfortable at the notion of your being taken in to purchase a 
bouk that may, through this nisnomen, loso its reputation in Eng- 
land; for of course it will bo attacked as an unwoithy attempt to 
wake it pass for what it is not... . 

Now if you dislike it, or if Mr. Bentley keep that odious title, why, 
give it up at once. Don’t pray, pray lose money hy me, It would 
grieve me far more than it would you. A good many of these are 
about books quite forgotten, ag the “Pleader's Guide" (an exquisite 
pleasantey), “ Holeroft’s Memons,” and “ Richardson’s Co1respond- 
@nee,” Much on Darley and the Lrish Poets, unknown in England ; 
and I think myself that the book will contain, as in the last a ticle, 
much eaquisite poetry and curious prose, as in the forgotten murder 
(of Toole, the author's uncle).in the State Trials. Butit should be 
called by its 1ight name, as everything should in this world. God 
bless you! 

Ever faithfully yous, 
MR. M. 
P. 8, First will come the Preface, then the stpry of the baok 
(vithout Honry Charley's name; it is to he dedicated to him), no- 
ticing the coincidence of “ Our Village” baying first appeared in the 
Lady's Magazine, and saying something like what I wrote to you 
last night, I think this will take off the danger of provoking ap- 
prehension on one side and disappointment on the other; begause 
after all, althongh anecdote be not the style of the book, it does 
contain some, 

May I put in the story of Washington's ghost? without your 
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name, of course; it would ho very interesting, and 1 am ten times 
moro desirons of making the book as good ns I em, sinee [have 
reason to believe you will be interested in it. Tray, forgive mo for 
having worried you last night and now again, I am a teribly 
nervous person, and hato and dread literary serapes, ov indeed dis- 
putes of any sort. But I ought not to have worried you. Just tett 
me if you think this sort of preface will take the sting fiom tho 
title, for Idaie say Mr. Bentley won't chango it. 

Adieu, dear friend, All peace and comfort to you in your jour- 
ney; amusement you are suro of. I write also to dear Mr, Bonnett, 
whom [ fear I have also worried. 


Ever most faithfully yours, 
MLR, M, 


1852, 
January 5. 


Mr, Bennoch hag jusé had the very great kindness, dear My, 
Fields, to lets me know of your safe anival at Genoa, and of your 
enjoyment of your journey, Thank God for it! We heard so 
much about commoations in the South of Manco that I had become 
fidgety about you, the inther that it is the best who go, and that L 
for one cannot afford to lose you, 

Now let me thane you for all your munifiecnee, — that heautifal 
Longfellow with tho hundred illustrations, and that other book of 
Professor Longfellow's, beautiful in another way, the "Golden Te- 
gend,”  Ihape I shall be only one among the multitude who think 
this the greatest and best thing ho has dono yet, so racy, so full of 
character, of what the French call local color, so, in ils hest and 
highest sense, original. Moreover, 1 like the happy ending, 
Then those charming volumes of Do Quincey and Spragne and 
Grace Greemwoosd. (Ts that lier real nome?) And dear Mr, 
Tlawthorne, and the two new poets, who, if also young poets, 
will bo fresh glovies for American, Ifow can I thank you cnough 
for all these enjoyments? And you must come back to Jingland, 
and add to my obligations by giving me as much as you can of 
your company in the merry month of May, 1 havo fallen in with 
Mr, Kingsley, and a most charming person he is, cortainly the least 
like an Englishman of letters, and the most like an acconiplished, 
high-toned English gentleman, ‘that I have ever met with, You 
must know Mr, Kingsley, To is very young too, ically young, for 
it is characteristic of our “ young pocts” that they generally tun 
out middle-nged and very often elderly, My book is ont at last, 
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hurried through the press in a fortnight, — 0 process which half killed 
me, and has left the valumes, no doubt, full of errata, —and yon, I 
mem your house, have not got it. Iam keeping a copy for you 
personally, People say that they like it. I think you will, because it 
will remind you of this pretty country, and of an old Englishwoman 
who loves you well. Mrs, Browning was delighted with your 
visit. She is a Bonapaitiste; so am I, lalways adored the Em- 
peror, and I think his nephew is a great man, full of ability, energy, 
and courage, who put on cnd to an untenable situation and got quit 
of a set of unrepresenting repesentatives, The Times newspaper, 
right as 1t seems to me about Kossuth, is dangerously wiong about 
Louis Napoleon, since it is trying to stimulate the nation to a war 
for which France is more than prepaied, is ready, and England is 
not. London might be taken with far less trouble and fewer men 
than it took to accomplish the coup d'état. Ah! I suspect very 
different politics will enclose this wee bit notie, if dear Mr, Bennoch 
tonirives to fold it up in a letter of his own; but to agiee to differ 
is part of the privileges of friendship; besides, I think you and I 
generally agree, 
Ever yours, M.R.M. 

PS. All this time I have not said a word of “The Wonder 
Book.” Thanks again and again, Who was the Mr, Blackstone 
mentioned in “The Scarlet Letter” as riding like a myth in New 
England Tstory, and what his arms? A grandson of Judge 
Blackstone, a friend of me, wishes to know. 


(Maroh, 1852 ) 

Ican never enough thank you, dearest Mr. Fields, for your kind 
recollection of me in sucha place as the Bteimal City. But you 
never forget any whom you make happy in your fiiendship, for 
that is the word ; and therefore here in Kurope or across the Atlan- 
tic, you will always remain... . Your ancedote of the ——is 
most characteristic. Iam very much afraid that he is only a post, 
and although I fear tho last person i the woild to deny that thet 
is much, I think that to be a really great man needs something more. 
Tam sure that you would not have sympathized with Woidsworth, 
I do hope that you will see Beranger when in Paris, Ie is the one 
man in France (always excepting Louis Napoleon, to whom I con- 
fess the interest that all women feel in strength and courage) whom 
I should earnestly desire to know well. In the first place, I think 
him by far the greatest of living poets, the one who unites most 
completely those two rare things, impulse and finish. In the next, 
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Ladmire his admirable independance and consistency, and his gen- 
crous feeling for fallen greatness, Ah, What a truth ho told, when 
he gaid that Napoleon was the greatest poct of modem days! I 
should like to have the description of Beranger from your lips, 
Mrs. Biowmng .... has made acquaintance with Madame Sand, 
of whom her account 1s most striking and interesting, But George 
Sand is Goorge Sand, and Beranger is Beranger. 

Thank you, dear fiend, for your kind interest, in my book, It 
has found far more favor than I expected, and I think, over since 
the week after ils publication, I have received a dozen of Jelters 
aily about it, from fiends and strangers, — mostly stangers, — some 
of very high accomplishments, who will certauly bo friends. This 
is encouragement to write again, and we will have o tall about it 
when you come, I should like your advice, One thing is certain, 
that this work has suceeeded, and that the people who like it best 
are piecisaly those whom one wishes to like it best, tho lovers of 
literature, Amongst other things, I have received counticss voluuncs 
of poetry and prose, — one little volume of poetry written under the 
name of Mary Maynard, of tho greatest beauty, with the vividness 
and picturesqueness of the new school, combined with infinite cor- 
rectness and clearness, that ratest of all merits nowadays, lor 
real namo I don’t know, shoe has only thought it right to tell me 
that Mary Maynard was not tho tre appellation (this is between 
ourselves), er own family know nothing of the publication, 
which scems to have been suggested by her and my friend, John 
Ruskin. Of course, she must have her probation, but I know of no 
young writer so likely to rival your now American school, « I gent 
your gift-books of Hawthorne, yesterday, to the Walters of Dear- 
wood, who had never heard of them! ‘Tell him that I have had the 
honor of poking him into the den of the Times, tho only civilized 
place in England wheie they wero barbarous enough not to be 
acquainted with “The Scarlet Letter.” I wonder what they It 
think of it, It will make them stare, They coma ta gee une, 
for it is full @vo months since I have been in the pony-chaise, 
I was low, if you remember, when you wero here, but thought 
myself getting better, was gotting belter, Abont Obristmas, very 
damp wenther came on, or rather very wet weather, and tho 
damp seized my knee and ankley and brought back such an 
attack of rheumatism that I cannot stand upright, walle quite 
double, and am often obliged to be lifted fiom gtep to step up stairs, 
My medical nasiser (n very clever man) says that I shall got much 
better when warm weather comes, but for weeks and weels wo 
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have had east-winds and frost. Wo violets, no primroses, no token 
of spring, A little flock of cies and lamhs, syith a pretty boy com- 
monly holding » lamb in his arms, who drives his flock to water at 
the pond opposite my window, is the only thing that gives token 
of the season. TI am quite mortified at this.on your account, for 
April, in general a month of great beanty here, will be ag desolate 
as winter. Nevortheless yon must eome and see me, you and Mr, 
and Mis, Bennoch, and perhaps you can continue to stay a day or 
two, or to come more than once, Tawant to seo as much of you as 
Ican, and I must change much, ifI bey any condition to go to 
London, even upon tho only condition on which I ever do go, that 
is, into lodgings, for I never stay anywhere; and if I were to go, 
even to one dear and warm-hearted friend, I should affront the very 
many other friends whose invitations I have refused for so many 
yeas, I hope to get at Mr. Kingsley; but I have seen little of him 
this winter. We ave five miles asunder; his wife has been ill; and 
my feav of an open carriage, or rather the medical injunction not to 
enter one, has been s most insuperable objection, We are, as we 
both said, summer neighboys, Tovwever, I will try that you should 
see him, Wo isswell worth knowing. Thank you about My. Black- 
stone, He is worth knowing too, in a diffe: ent way, a very learned 
and very clever man (you will find half Dr, Arnold's letters ad- 
dressed to him), as full of crotchets as an egg is full of meat, fond of 
disputing and contradicting, a clergyman living in the house where 
Mrs. Trollope was raised, and very kind after his own fashion. One 
thing that I should especially like would be that you should see 
your first nightingale amongst our woody lanes. To be sure, these 
winds can never last till then. Mr. —— is coming here on Sunday. 
He always brings rain or snow, and that will change the weather, 
You are a person who ought to biing sunshine, and I suppose you 
da more than metaphorically; for I remember that both times I 
have had the happiness to sco you— a summer day and a winter 
day -~ wore glorious, Ieaven bless you, dear friend! May all tho 
pleasure... . return’upon your own head! Even my little world is 
charmed at the prospect of seeing you again. Ifyou come to Read- 
ing by tho Great Western you could return later and make a longer 
day, and yet be no longer from home, 
Ever faithfully yours, MR. M. 
Swarnowrrerp, April 27, 1852, 

How can I thank you half enough, dearest Mr, Fields, for all your 
roodness! To write to me tho very day after reaching Paris, to 
think of me so kindly! It iswhat [never can repay, Iwrite now 
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not to trouble you for another letter, but to remind you that, as 
soon as possible after your return to England, I hope lo sec you 
and Mr. and Mrs, Bennoch hei, Teaven grant the spring may 
come to meet you! At present I am wiitmg in an caslewind, 
which has continued two months and gives no sign of coaselion: 
Professor Airy says it will continue five weeks longer, Not a drop 
of ram has fallen in all that time. Wo have frosts every night, tha 
hedges aro as bare as at Chiistias, flowers forget to blow, or if they 
put forth miserable, infrequent, relctant blossoms, have no heart, 
and I have only onco heard the nightingale in this place whoro 
they abound, and not yet scen a swallow in the spot which tikes 
name from their gatherings. It follows, of course, that the shewma- 
tism, covered by a glut of wet weather, jnst upon the coming in of 
the new year, is fifty trmes increased by the bitter season, — ® season 
which has no pavallel in my recollection. I can hardly sil down 
when standing; or 1ise from ny chaw withaut assistance, walk quite 
double, and am lifted up stairs step by step by my man-servant, [ 
thought, tivo years ago, I could walk fifteen or sixteen nules a day! 
O, Iwas too proud of my activity! Iam sure we aio smitten in 
our vanities. ITowever, you will bring the summer, which is, they 
say, to do me good ; and even if that should fnil, it will do me some 
good to see you, that is quite certam, ‘I'hanke you for telling me 
about the Galignani, and about the kind Ameican reception of my 
book; some ono sent me a New York paper (the Tribune, I think), 
full of kindness, and I do agame you that to he so heartily greoted 
by my kinsmen across the Atlantic is vory precious tome, Irom 
the first American has there come nothing bub good-will, How- 
ever, the general kindness hero has taken me quite hy surpriso, 
The only fault found was with the title, which, as you know, was 
no doing of mine; and the number of privat letters, books, verses, 
(commendatory verses, as tho old pocts have it), and tributes of all 
sorts, and from all mannor of persons, that I receive every day is 
something quite astonishing, 

Our great portrait-pninter, John Luong, certainly tho first painter 
of female portraits now alive, has heen down hove to tako a por- 
tinit for engraving, Ifo has been most auccessful, It is looking 
better, I suppose, than I ever do lool; but not better than under 
eorlain cireumstances — listening to a favorite friend, for example —~ 
T perhaps might Jook. ‘Tho picturo is to go to-morrow into tho 
engraver’s hands, and I hope the print will be completed before 
your departure; also they aro engraving, o1 are about to angravo, a 
miniature taken of me when I was a little girl between threo and 

1a* 
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four yeas old, They are to be placed side hy side, the young child 
and the old withered woman, —a skull and eross-hones could hardly 
bo a more significant memento mort! I have lost my near neighhor 
and most accomplished fliend, Sir Henry Russell, and many other 
friends, for Death has been very busy this winter, and Mr, Ware is 
gone! Ile had sent me his “ Zenobia,” “from the author,” and for 
that very reason, I suppose, some ona had stolen it; but I had re- 
placed both that and the letters from Rome, and sent them to Mv, 
Kingsley as models for his “ Ilypatia.” Tle has them still, Ile had 
never heard of them till I named them to him, They seem to moe 
very fine and classical, just like the best translations fiom some 

. great Latin writer, And I have been most stinck with Edgar Poe, 
who has been republished, prose and poetry, in a shillmg volume 
called “ Readable Books.” What a deplorable Instory it was! —T 
mean his own, — the most unredeemed vice that Thave met with in 
the annals of genius, But he was a very remarkable writer, and must 
have o niche if I write again; so must your two poets, Stoddard 
and Taylor, Iam very corry you missed Mrs, Trollopé; she is a 
most remarkable woman, and you would have liked her, I am sure, 
for her warm heart and her many accomplishments, I had a sure 
way to Beranger, one of my dear fiiends being » dear fiiend of his; 
but on inquiring for him last weel, that fiiend also is gone to 
heaven, Do pick up for me all you can about Louis Napoleon, my 
one real abiding enthusiasm, — the enthusiasm of my whole life, — 
for it began with the Empeior and has passed quite undiminished 
to the present great, bold, and able ruler of Fianee, Mrs. Brown- 
ing shares it, I think ; only she calls he1self cool, whieh T don't; and 
another still move remarkable co-religionist in the 1, N. faith is old 
Lady Shirley (of Alterley), the writer of that most interesting 
letter to Gibbon, dated 1792, published by her father, Lord Shef- 
field, in his edition of the great historian's posthumous works. 
She is cighty-two now, and as active and wgorous in body and 
mind, as sixty years ago. 

Make my most affectionate love to my friend in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and believe me ever, my dear Mr, Fields, most 
gratefully and affectionately yours, M. RM. 

7 (No dato ) 
Ah, my dearest Mr, Fialds, how inimitably good and kind you 
are tome! Your account of Rachel is most delightful, the rather 
thatait confirms a preconceived notion which two of my friends had 
taken pains to change. Henry Chorley, not only by his own opin- 
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jon, but by that of Seribe, who told him that there was no compai- 
son between her and Viardot. Now if Viardot, oven in that one 
famous pat of Fides, excels Rachel, she must be much tho finer 
actress, having the horrible drawback of the music to get over, 
My other friend told mo a story of her, in the modein play of 
Virginie ; she declared that when in her father’s arms she pointed to 
the butcher's knife, telling him what to do, and completely reversing 
that loveliest story ; but I hold to your version of her genius, even 
admitting that she did commit the Virginio iniquity, which would 
bo intensely characteristic of her calling, —all actors and actresses 
having a desire to play the whole play themselves, speaking every 
apeech, producing every effect in their own person. No doubt she 
is a great actress, and still more assuredly is Louis Napoleon a great 
man, aman of genius, which includes in my mind both sensibility 
and charm, There are little bits of his writing from Ham, ono 
where he speaks of “lo repos de ma prison,” another long and most 
eloquent passage on exile, which ends (I forget. tho exact words) 
with a sentiment full of truth and sensibility, Ilo is speaking of 
the treatment shown to an exile in a foreign land, of tho mistiness 
and coldness of some, of the blandness and smoothness of others, 
and he goes on to say, “Ile must be a man of ten thousand who 
behaves to an exile just as he would behavo to another person,” If 
T could trust you to perform a commission for me, and Jot mo pay 
you the money you spent upon it, I would ask you lo bring mo a 
cheap but comprehensive life of him, with his works and speechea, 
and a portrait as like him as possible. I asked an English friend to 
do this for me, and fancy his sending mo a book dated on the out- 
ride 18471111 Did I ever tell you a pretty story of him, when he 
was in England after Strasburg and before Boulogne, and which T 
know to be true? Ilo spent a twelyemonth at Leamington, living 
in the quietest mannor. One of the principal persons thero is Mr. 
TMampden, a descendant of Join Hampdon, and the elder brother of 
the Bishop, Mv, Hampden, himself a very likgral and accomplished 
man, made a point of showing every attention in his power to tho 
Princo, and they soon beeamo very intimate, There was in tho 
town an old officer of the Emperor's Polish Legion who, complet 
to leave Frauce after Waterloo, had taken refuge in England, and, 
having the national talent for languages, maintained himself by 
teaching French, Italian, and German in different families, Tho old 
exile and tho young one found cach other out, and the languago 
master was soon an habitual guest at the Prince's table, and treated 
by him with the most nffectionate attention. At Inst Louis Najtor 
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leon weavied of a country town and repaired to London; but 
hefore he went he called on Mr. Itampden to take leave, After 
warn thanks for all the pleasure he had experienced in his society, 
he said: “T am about to prove to you my entire reliance upon your 
unfailing kinduess by loaving you a legacy. I want to ask you to 
transfer to my poor old friend the goodness you have lavished upon 
me, Ilis health is failing, his means are small, Will you call upon 
im sometimes? and will you see that those lodging-house people 
do not neglect him? and will you, above all, do for him what he 
will not do for himself, draw upon me for what may be wanting for 
lis needs or for his comforts?” Mr. Tampden promised. The 
plophecy proved true; the poor old man grew worse and wo1se, and 
finally died. Mr. Tampden, as he had promised, replaced the 
Princo in his kind attentions to his old friend, and finally defiayed 
the charges of his illness and of his fineral, “I would willingly 
have paid them mysclf,” said he, “ but I knew that that would have 
offended and grieved the Prince, so I honestly divided the expenses 
with him, and I found that full provision had been made at his 
banker's to answer my drafis to a much larger amount.” Now I 
have full faith in such 9 nature, Let me add that he never forgat 
My. Hampden's kindness, sending him his different brochures and 
the kindest messages, both from Iam and tho Elysée, If one did 
not admire Louis Napoleon, I should like to know upon whom one 
could, as a public man, fix one’s admiration] Just look at our 
English statesmen! And see the state to which self-government 
brings everything! Look at London with all its sanitary questions 
just in the same state as ten years ago; look at all our acts of Par- 
liament, one half of 2 session passed in amending the memanage- 
ment of the other, For my own part, I really believe that there is 
nothing like one mind, one wise and good ruler; and I verily believe 
that the President of France is that man. My only doubt being 
whether tho people ave worthy of hin, fickle ag they are, like all 
great masses, —the French peoplo, in particular, By tho way, ifs 
most vilely translated book, called the “ Prisoner of Iam,” be extant. 
in French, I should like to possess it. The account of the escape 
looks true, and is most interesting. 

Thave been exceedingly struck, since I Jast wrote to you, by some 
extracts from Edgar Poe's writings; I mean 9 book called “ The 
Readable Library,” composed of selections from his works, prose 
and verse, The famous ones are, I find, The Maelstrom and The 
Raygn; without denying their high merits, I prefer that fine poem 
on The Bells, quite as fine as Schiller’s, and those remarkable bits 
of stories on circumstantial evidence. 


MISS MITFORD. A gor 
I am lower, dear friend, than ever, and what ix worse, in snp- 
porting myself on my hand I have strained my rigift sifle and can 
“hardly turn in bed. Dut if we cannot wall round Swallowfield, 
we can drive, and the very sight of you will do me goo, If Mv. 
Bentley send me only one.copy of that engraving, it shall ho for 
you. You know I have a copy for you of the book. Thero are no 
words to tell the letters and books T receive about it, so T suppose 
it is popular, TI havo lost, as you know, my most accomplished anc 
admicable neighbor, Sir enry Russell, the worthy sneeesaor of the 
great Lerd Clarondon, Ilis cldest daughter is my favorite yonyy 
friend, « most lovely ercature, the ideal of a poek. I hope you will 
see Beranger. Heaven bless you! 
Bver yours, MRM. 
Satuiday Night. 
Ah, my very dear friend, how can I evor thank you? But I don't 
want to thank you. There are some persons (very fow, though) to 
whom it is a happiness to be indebted, and you are one of them. 
The books and the busts are arrived. Poor dear Tonis Napoleon with’ 
his head off — Teaven avert the omen! Of course dé head can 
be replaced, I mean stuek on again upon its proper shoulders, Be~ 
ranger is a beautiful old man, just what ono fancies him and loves 
to fancy him, I hope you say him, Lo my mind, he is tho very 
greatest poet now alive, perhaps tho greatest man, the truest antl 
best type of perfect independence, ‘Thanks a thonsand and « 
thousand times for those charming busts and for the buoks, Mrs, 
Browning had mentioned to me Mr, Read, T¢ T live to write an- 
other book, T shall put him and Mr, Taylor and Mr, Stoddard to- 
gether, and try to do justico to Pao, I have a good right to love 
America md tho Americans. My Mr, Lucas tells mo to po, anc 
says he has a mind to go. Iwant yon to know John Tareas, not 
only the finest portrait-pninter, but about the very fines mind that 
T know in the world. Tle might be... . for talent and manner 
tnd heart; and, if you liko, you shatl, when T a dead, have the por= 
trait ho has just taken of me. T mako the reserve, instead of wiv~ 
ing it to you now, because it is possible that he rnight wish (1 know 
he docs) to paint one for himself, and if The dead before sitting lo 
him again, the present one would servo him to eapy. Mr. Tieutloy 
wanted to purchase it, and many havo wanted it, but it shall ho 
for you. 
Now, my very dear friend, I am afraid that Mr, —~ has said ov 
done something that would make you rather come here alono,- Tis 
last letter to mo, after a month's silence, was odd, Thero was no 
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fixing upon ling or word; still it was not like his other letters, and I 
suppose the alr of is not genial, and yet dear Mr. Bennoch , 
breathes it often] You must know that I never could have meant. 
for one instant to impose him upon you asa companion. Only in 
the autumu there had been a talk of his joining your party, Ifo 
Imows Mr. Bennoch, . . . « Ife has been very kind’ and attentive 
to me, and is, I verily believe, an excellent and true-hearted person; 
and so I was willing that, if all fell out well, he should have the 
pleasure of your society here, — tho rather that I an sometimes so 
poorly, and always so helpless now, that one who knows the placo 
might be of use, But to think that for onc moment I would make 
your tine or your wishes bend to his is out of the question, Come 
at your own time, as séon and as often as you can, I should say 
this to any one going away three thousand miles off, much more to 
you, and forgive my having even hinted at his coming too. I only 
did it thinking it might fix you and suit you. In this view I 
wrote ‘to him yesterday, to tell him that on Wednesday noxt there 
would be a cricket-match at Bramshill, onc of the finest old man- 
sions in England, a Tudor Manor Iouse, altered by Inigo Jones, 
and formeily the residence of Princo Henry, the elder son of James 
the Tirst. In the grand old park belonging to that grand old place, 
there will be on that afternoon a cricket-match, I thought you 
would like to see our national game in a sceno so perfectly well 
adapted to show it to advantage. Being in Mr. Kingsloy's parish, 
and he very intimate with the owner, it is most likely, too, that he 
will be there; so that altogether it seemed to me something that 
you and dear Mr, and Mrs Bennoch might like to sce, My poor 
little pony could take you from hence; but not to fetch or carry 
you, and if the dea Bennochs come, it would be advisable to let 
tho flymen know the place of destination, because, Sir William 
Cope being a new-comer, I am not sure whether he (like his pre- 
decessor, whom I knew) allows horses and carriages to be put up 
there. I should like you to look on for half an hour at a crickets 
matoh in Bramshill Park, and to be with you at a scene so English 
and so heautiful, We could dine here afterwards, tho Great Wes- 
tern allowing till a quarter before nine in the evening, Contiive 
this if you can, and let me know by return of post, and forgive my 
mal addresse about Mr, ——~. There certainly has something come 
across him, —not about you, but about me; one thing is, I think, 
his extreme polities, I always find these violent Radicals very un- 
willing to allow in others the” unlimited freedom of thought that 
they claim for themselves. He can't forgive my love for the Presi- 
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dent, Now I must tell you a story I know to ho trae, AL Indy of 

e rank was placed next the Prince a year or two aga, IIe was very 
gentle and courteons, but very silent, and she wanted to make him 
talk, At last she remembered that, having been in Switzerland 
twenty years before, she had reccived somo kindness from tho 
Queen Hortense, and had spent a day at Aronenburg, Sho told 
him so, speaking with warm admiration of the Queen, “Ah, ma~ 
dame, vous avez connu ma mére!” exclaimed Lous Napoleon, turn- 
ing to her eagerly and talking of the place anit the peoplo as a 
school-boy talks of home. Sho spent some months in Paris, receive 
ing fyom the Prince every attention which his position enabled him 
to show; and when she thanked him for such isindness, hs answer 
avas always; “Ah, madame, vous avez connn ma indie!" Ts it in 
woman’s heart not to love such aman? And then look at the pur- 
chase of the Muillo the other day, and the thousand really great 
things that ho is doing. Mr, —— isn goose. 

I send this letter to the post to-morrow, when I send other letters, 
—a vile, puritanical post-oflice arrangement not permitting us to 
send letters in the afternoon, unless wo send straight to Reading 
(six miles) on purpose, — so perhaps this may cross an answer from 
Mr, ——~- or from you about Bramshill; perhaps, on the other hand, 
I may have to write again. At all ovents, you will understand thab 
this is written on Saturday night, God bless you, my very dear and 
land friend. ‘ 

Ever faithfully yours, MRM, 


May 24, 1963, 


Ah, dearest Mu. Fields, how much too good and kind you avo to 
me always!, , . . J wish I wore better, that I might go to town 
and sco more of you; but I am more lame than cvor, and having, in 
my weight and my shortness and my extreme helplessness, caught 
at tables and chairs aud dragged mysolf along that fishion, I havo 
snow so strained the upper part of the body that I cannot tum in 
bed, and am full of musoular pains which ave worse than tho rhen« 
mntism and more disabling, so that T seem to cumber the earth, 
They say that summer, when it comes, will do mo good. Low 
much more sure that the sight of you will do mo good,*and T rust 
that, when your business will let you, you will givo mo that lappi+ 
ness, In the mean while will you take tho Lroublo to send the en- 
closed and my answer, if it bo fit and proper and properly addressed? 
T give you this office, because really the kindhess seems ao largo 
and unlimited, that, if the letter had not come enclosed in one from 
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Mr. Kenyon, one could hardly have believed it to bo serious, and 
yet Tam well used to kindness, too, I thank over and over again . 
your glorious poets for their kindness, and tell Mr, [awthorne I 
shall prize a letter from him beyond all the worlds one has to give. 
I rejoice to hear of the new work, and can answer for its excel- 
Jenee, . 

I trust that the English edition of Dr, Holmes will contain the 
Ashen,” and the “ Morning Visit,” and the “Cambridge Address," 
Tam not sure, in my secret soul, that Ido not prefer him to any 
American poet. Besides his inimitable word-painting, the charity 
is so largo and the scate so fine. ILow kind in you to like my book, 
-—some people do like it, Iam afraid to tell you what J ohn ‘Rus- 
kin says of it from Venice, and I get letters, from ten to twenty a 
day, You know how little I dreamt of this! Mrs, Trollope has 
sent me a most affectionate letter, bemoaning herill-fortune in miss- 
ing you. I thank you for the Galignani edition, and the presiden- 
tial kindness, and all your goodness of every sort. I have nothing 
to give you but as large a share of my poor affection as I think any 
human being has. You know a copy of the book from me has 
been waiting for you these three months, Adieu, my dear friend. 

Ever yours, : 
. MRM, 


(July 6, 1852) Monday Night, or, rather, 2 o'clock Tuesday Morning, 

Having just finished Mr, Hawthorne's hook, dear Mr, Fields, I 
shall get K ——~ to put it up and direct it so thatit may be ready the 
first time Sam has oceasion to go to Reading, at which time this 
letter will be put in the post; so that when you read this, you may 
be assured that the precious volumes are arrived at the Paddington 
Station, whence I hope they may be immediately transmitted to 
you. If not, send for them. They will have your full direction, 
enrriage paid, I say this, because the much vaunted Great Western | 
ig like all other iailways, most uncertain and irregular, and we have 
Jost a packet of plants this very week, sont to us, announced by let- 
“ter and nover arrived, Thank you heartily for the perusal of the 
book, I shall not name it in a letter which I mean to encloso to 
Mr, Hawthorne, not knowing that you mean to tell him, and having 
plenty of ather things to say to him besides, To you, and only to 
you, I shall speak quite frankly whatI think, It is full of beauty 
and of power, but I agree with —— that it would not have made 
‘a reputation as the other two books did, and I have some doubts 
whether it will not be a disappointment, but one that will soon be 
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yedeemed by a fresh and happier effort. It scems to me too long, 
too slow, and the personages are to my mind ill chosen, Zenobia 
puts one in mind of Fanny Wright and Margaret Inllor and other’ 
unsexed anthorities, and IIollingsworth will, I fear, recall, 10 Fing- 
lish people at least, a most hortible man whé went about preaching 
peace, I hoard him lecture once, and shall nevor forget his pre~ 
sumption, his ignorance, or his vulgarity, Ife is said to know many 
languages. I can answer for his not. knowing his own, for T never, 
even upon the platform, the nalive home of bad English, heard so 
much in so short a time, The mesmeric lecturer and tho sickly girl 
are almost equally disagreeable, In short,“the only likeable person 
in the book 1s honest Silas Foster, who alone gives ono the notion 
of aman of flesh and blood, In my mind, dear Mr. Hawthorne 
mistakes execedingly when he thinks that fiction should be based 
upon, or rather seen through, some ideal medium. Tho greatest 
fictions of the world are the truest, Look at the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field," look at the “Simple Story,” look at Seott, look at Jane Aus- 
ten, grenter because truer than all, look at tho best works of your 
own Cooper, It is precisely the want of reality in his smaller 
stories which has delayed Mr, Hawthorne's fame so long, and will 
prevent its oxtension if he do not resolutely throw hinself into 
truth, which is as great a thing in my mind in art asin morals, the 
foundation of all excellence in both. ‘Tho fino parts of this bool, at 
least the finest, are the truest, — that magnificent search for tho body, 
which is as perfect as tho search for tho excisoman in Guy Man- 
nering, and the burst of passion in Eliot’s pulpit. The plot, too, is 
very finely constructed, and doubtless I have beon a too oritical 
reader, becausa, from the moment you and I parted, I havo been 
suffering from fover, anit havo never left the bed, in which I am now 
writing, Don't fancy, dear friend, that you had anything to do 
with this, The complaint had fixed itself and would have run ils 
course, even although your... . society has not roused and ex. 
cited the good spirits, which will, T think, fhil only with my lite, 
I think I am going to get hetter, Tove to all, 
Liver most affectionately yours, MRM, 





Tuesday, (No inte.) 


My pran Faiexo: Being fit for nothing but lying in bed ond 
reading novels, I have just finished Mr, Fiekl’s and My, ones's 
“Adrien,” and as you certainly will not have time to look at it, and 
may like to hear my opinion, T will tell it fo you. My. Meld, from 
the Preface, isof New York® The thing that has diverted me mow 

. 
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is the love-plat of the book, A young gentleman, whose father 
came and settled in America and made a competence there, is third 
or fourth cousin to an English lord. Ife falls in love with a fish- 
orman’s daughter (the story appears to be about fifty years back). 
This fisherman’s daughter is 4 most ethereal personage, speaking 
and reading Ttalian, and possessing in the fishing-cottage a piano- 
forte and a collection of books; nevertheless, she onc day hears her 
husband say something abont a person being “ well born and well 
bred,” and forthwith goes away from him, in order to set him 
freo from the misery entailed upon him, as she supposes, by 9 
disproportianate marriage. Is not this cmtous in your repub- 
lic? We in Dngland certainly should nat play such pranks, A 
man having married a wife, Kis wile stays hy him, This di- 
lemma is got over by the fisherman’s turning out to be him- 
self fifth or sixth cousin of another English lord. But, having 
lived really ag a fisherman ever since his daughter's birth, he 
knew nothing of his aristocratic descent, I think this is the most 
remarkable thing’ in the book. There are certain flings at the New 
England character (the scene is Jaid beside the waters of your Bay) 
which scem to foretell a not very remote migration on the part of 
Mr, Jones, though they may come fiom his partner; nothing very 
bad, only such hits as this: ‘ Ie was simple, humble, affectionate, 
three qualities rare anywhere, but perhaps more ee in that part of 
the world than anywhere else.” or the rest the book is far inferior 
to the best even of Mv. James's recent productions, such as “ Henry 
Smeaton.” These two authors speak of the corpse of a drowned 
man as beautified by death, and retaining all tha look of life. You 
remember what Mr, Iawthorne says of the appearance of his 
drowned herome, — which is right? I have had the most dehght- 
ful letter possible (you shall see it when you come) from dear Dr, 
Tolmes, and venture to trouble you with the enclosed answer, 
Yesterday, My. Ifaness, who had heard a bad account of mo (for T 
have been very il, and, although much better now, I gather from 
everybody that I am thought to be breaking down fast), so like the 
dear kind old friend that ho is, came to sco me. It was n great pleas- 
ure. We talked much of you, and I think he will call upon you, 
‘Whether ho call or not, do go to seo him. Ile is fully prepared for 
you as Mr, Dyce’s fiend and Mr, Rogers's frend, and my very dear 
fiend. Do go} you will find Imm charming, so different from. the 
author people that Mr. Kenyon collects. I am sure of your liking 
each ather, Snrely by next week I may be well enough to seo 
you. You and Mrs, W—— would do tne nothing but good. Say 
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everything to her, and to our dear kind friends, tho Bennoohs, I 
ought to have written to them, but I get as much scolded for writ- 


talli 
eee Ever yours, MRM 


(No dnto,) 

How good and kind you are to me, dearest Mr. Fields! kindest 
of all, I think, in writing me those .... One comfort is, that if 
London Jose you this year I do think yon will not sniffer many to 
elapse before revisiting it, Ah, you will hardly find your poor ald 
friend next time! Not that I expect to dic .just now, but thore is 
such a want of strength, of the power that shakes off disease, which 
is no good sign for the constitution. Yesterday I got up for a Jittle 
while, for the first timo since I saw you; bul, having let in too 
many people, the fever came on again at night, and I am only just 
now shaking off the attack, and fecl that I must submit to perfect 
quietness for the present. Still tho attack was less violent than the 
last, and unattended by sickness, so that I am really better and hope 
in a week ov so to be able to get out with you under tho trees, per- 
haps as far as Upton. 

Ona of my yesterday's visitors was a glorious old lady of seventy- 
six, who has lived in Paris for the Jast thiily years, and I do ba- 
lieve camo to England very much for the purpose of seeing mo. 
She had known my father before his marriage, Io had taken her 
in his hand (he was always fond of children) ono day to seo my 
mother; sho had been present at their wedding, and remembered the 
old honsekeeper and the pretty nursery-maid and the great dog Loo, 
and had won with great difficulty (she being then eleven years oll) 
the privilege of having the baby to hold, Her descriptions of all 
these things and places wero most graphic, and you may imagine 
how much she must haye been stiuck with my book when it met 
her eye in Paris, and how much I (knowing all avout her funily) 
was atrack on my part by all these details, given with the spirit 
and five of an enthusiastic woman of twenty, We had certainly 
never met, I left Alresford at threo yenrs old. She made m 
appointment to spend a day here next year, having with her a 
daughter, apparently by a first husband, Also sho had tho samo 
host of recollections of Lows Napoleon, remembered the Emperor, 
as Premier Consul, and La Reine Hortense as Mile. do Teau- 
harnais, Hey account of the Princo is favorable. She says that 
it is a most real popularity, and that, if anythmg like durability 
can ever ba predicated of the Trench, it will prove n lasting one. 
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Thad a letter fiom Mrs, Browning to-day, talking of the “ Facts 
of the Times,” of which she said some gentlemen were speaking 
with "the same supremo contempt and disbelief that I profess 
for every paragraph in that collection of falsehoods. Tor my own 
part, I hold a wise despotism, like the Prince President's, the only 
rule to live under, Only look at the figure onr sot-disant states- 
men ent, — Whig and Tory,—and then glance your eye across 
the Atlantic to your “own dear people,” as Dr. Tolmes says, and 
their doings in the Presidential line. Apropos to Dr. TWolmes, 
you ‘ll see him read and quoted when and his doings are 
as dead as Monry tho Kighth, —— has no feeling for finish or 
polish or delicacy, and doubttess dismisses Pope and Goldsmith with 
supremo contempt. Sho never mentions that horrid trial, to my 
great comfort, Did I tell you that I had been reading Louis Napo- 
leon’s most charming three volumes full? 

Among my visitors yesterday wag Miss Perey, the heiress of 
Guy's Cliff, ono of the richest in England, and, what is odd, the 
translator of “ Emilie Carlen’s Birthright,” the only Swedish novel 
Thavo ever got fairly through, because Miss Perey really does her 
work well, and I can't read +—'s English, Miss Perey, who, be- 
sides being very clever and agreeable, is also pretty, has refused 
some scores of offers, and declares she ‘Il never marry; she has a 
dread of being sought for her money... . : 

God bless you, dearest, kindest friend. Say everything for me 
to your companions. 

Tever most faithfally yours, MR. M. 





(No date ) 
Yes, dearest Mr, Fields, I continne to get better and better, and 
shall be delighted to see you and Mr, and Mrs, W— on Friday. 
Teven went in to surprise Mr. May on Saturday, so, weather per- 
mitting, we shall get up to Upton together, I want you to seo that 
relique of Protestant bigotry. No doubt many of my deav country- 
men would play just tho same pranks now, if the spirit of the age 

would permit; the will is not wanting, witness our courts of law, 
Thave heen reatling the “ Life of Margaret, Fuller.” Whata tragedy 
from first to Jast! She must have heen odious in Boston in spite 
of her power and her strong sense of duty, with which I always 
sympathize; but at New York, where cho dwindled fram a sibyl to 
a “lionne,” one begins to like her better, and in England and 
Paris, where she was not even that, better still; so that one is pre- 
pared for the deep interest of the last half-volume. Of course her ex- 
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ample must have done much fujury to the girls of her train, Of 
couse, also, sho is the Zenobia of dear Mr Tlawthorae. One won- 
ders what her book would have beon like. 

Mr, Bennett has sont ine the “ Nile Notes.” We must tall about 
that, which I have not ead yet, not delighting much in Bastorn 
travels, or, rather, being tired of them. Ah, how sad it will be when 
T cannot say “ Wo will talk"! Suely Mr, Webster does not mean 
to get up a dispute with Zngtand! What would be an affliction ; 
for what nations should be fiends if ows should not? What our 
ministers mean, nobody can tell, —hardly, I suppose, themselves, 
My hope was in Mr, Webster, Well, this is for talking, God bless 
you, dear fiiond. 

Ever inmost affectionately yours, MRM. 





August 7, 1852, 


urrah! dear and kind friend, I have found the line without any 

other person's aid or suggestion. Last mght itoccured to mo that 
it was in some prologue or epilogue, and my httle book-room heing 
very rich in the drama, I have looked through many hundreds of 
those bits of thyme, and at last made a discovery which, if 1t have 
no othe: good effect, will at least havo “ emptied my head of Cor- 
sica,” as Johnson said to Boswell; for never was the great brog- 
rapher more haunted by the thought of Paoli than I by that line. 
Tt occurs in an epilogue by Garrick on quitting the stage, June, 
1776, when the performance was for tho benefit of sick,and aged 
actors, 

A vetoran seo] whose fast act on tho stage 

Entreats your smiles for sickness and for ngo; 

Their causoT pload, plead it in heart aut mind, 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 


Not finding it quoted in Johnson convinced me that it would 
probably have been written after tho publication of the Dictionary, 
and ultimately guided me to the right place, Tt is singular that 
epilogues were Just dismissed at the first representation of one of 
my plays, “ Foseari,” and prologues at another, Rienzi.” 

Thave but a moment to auswer yeur most kind letter, beeauso I 
have been engaged with company, or rather interrapled by com- 
pany, ever since I got up, but you will pardon me, Nothing over 
did me so much good as your visit, My only comforts the hope 
of your return in the spring. Then I hope to be well enough to 
show Mr Iawthorne all the holes and corners my own self. ‘Bell 
him go, Tam already about to study the State rials, and make 
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myself perfect in all that can assist the romance. It will be a labor 
of love to do for hin the small and humble part of collecting fhets 
and books, and making ready the palette for the great painter, 

Talking of artists, ove ‘was here on Sunday who was going to 
Upton yesterday, lis object was to sketch every place mentioned 
in my book, Many of the places (as those round Taplow) he had 
taken, and K—— says he took this house and the stick and Fan- 
chon and probably herself, I was unluckily gone to take home the 
dear visitois who cheer me daily and whom I so wish you to see, 

God bless you all, dear friends, 

Tiver most affectionately yours, MBM 


SwaLLowrrerp, Soptember 24, 1852 

My vrry pean Mr, Frenps; I am beginning to get very fidgety 
about you, and thinking rather too often, not only of the breadth of 
the Atlantic, but of its dangers, Iowever I must hear soon, and I 
write now because I am expecting a fellow-townsman of yours, Mr, 
Thompson, an Amencan artist, who expected to fiud you still m 
England, and who is welcomed, as I suppose all Boston would be 
+++ People do not love you the less, dear friend, for missing you, 

I write, to you this morning, beeause 1 have somettung to say 
and something to ask. In the first place, Iam better. Mv, Tar- 
ness, who, Gott bless him, left that Temple of Art, the Deepdene, 
and Mr, Tope's delightful conversation, to come and take care of 
me, stayed at Swallowfield three weeks. Ile found out a tidy lodg- 
ing, which he has retained, and he promises to come back in No- 
vember; at present he 1s again at the Deepdene, Nothing could be 
go judicious as his way of gomg on; he came at two o'clock to my 
cottage and we drove out together, then he went to his lodgings to 
dinner, to give me three hours of perfect quiet; at eight he and 
the Russells met here to tea, and he 1ead Shakespeare (there is no 
such reader in the workl) till bedtime, Under his troatment no 
wonder that I improved, but the low-fever is not far off; doing a 
little too much, I fell back even betore his departure, and have beon 
worse since, TTowever, on the whole, I am much bettor. 

Now to my request. Yon perhaps remember my speaking to 
you of a copy of my “ Recollections,” which was m course of illus- 
tiation in the winter. Mr. Molloway, a great print-seller of Bodford 
Street, Covent Garden, has been engaged upon it ever since, and 
brought me the first volame to look at on Tuesday. It would have 
rejoiced the soul of dear Dr. Holmes, My bool 1s to be set into six 
or seven or eight volumes, quarto, as the ease may be; and aithough 
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‘not unfanuhar with the luxuries of the library, I could not havo 
believed in the number and richness of the pearls which have been 
strung upon go slender athread, The raresband finest portraits, often 
many of one person and always the choieest and the best,-— ranging 
from magnificent heads of the great old poets, fom tho Charleses 
and Cromuvells, to Sprat and George Faulkner of Dublin, of whom 
it was thought none existed, until this print turned up unexpectedly 
m asupplementary volume of Lord Chesterfield; nothing is too odd 
for My, Holloway, ‘There 1s a colored print of George the Third, — o 
full length which veally buings the old king to life again, so striling 
is the resemblance, aud quantities of theatiical people, Muuden and 
Llliston and the Kembles, There aro two portraits of “glovious 
John” in Penraddock, Then tho curious old prints of old houses, 
They have not only one two hundied years old of Dorvington 
Castle, but the actual diawing from which that engraving was 
made; and they are rich beyond anything in exquisite drawings of 
scenery by modern artists sent on purpose to the difttrent spots 
mentioned, Besides which there are all sorts of characteristic 
autographs (a capital ono of Pope); in short, nothing is wanting 
that the most unlimited expenso (Mr. Holloway told mo that his 
employer, a gteat city merchant of unbounded riches, constantly 
urged him to sparo no expense to procure everything that money 
would buy), added to taste, skill, aud experience, could accomplish, 
OF course the number of proper names and names of places have 
been one motive for conferring upon my book an honor of which I 
never dreamt; but there is, besides, an enthusiasin for my writings 
on the part of Mrs. Dillon, the lady of the possessor, for whom it ia 
destined as a birthday gift. Now what I havo to ask of you is to 
procura for Afr. Tollowny as many autographs and portraits as you 
can of the Amencan writers whom I havo named, — dear Dr. ITolmes, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Prescott, Ticknor, If any of 
thom would add a line or two of their writing to their names, it 
would be a favor, and if, being about it, they would send two other 
plain autographs, for 1 have heard of two other copics in course of 
illustration, and expect to be applied to by their proprictors every 
day. Mr, Holloway wrote to some trade connection in Philadelphia, 
but probably because he apphed to the wrong place and tho wrong 
person, and because he limited Ins correspondent to time, obtamed 
no results, If there bo a print of Professor Longfellow's house, 40 
much the better, or any other autographs of Americans named in 
my book. Forgive this trouble, dear friend. You wilt probably 
see the work when you eome to London in the spring, and then 
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you will understand the interest that 1 take in it as a great book of 
at, Also my dear old friend, Lady Morley (Gibbon’s correspond- 
ent), whe at the age of eighty-three is canght by new books and is 
as enthusiastic as a girl, has commissioned me to inquire about 
your new authoress, the writer of ——, who she is and all about 
her, For my part, I have not finished the book yet, and never 
shall, Besides my own utter dislike to its painfulness, its one- 
sidedness, and its oxaggeration, I observe that the sort of popu- 
larity which it has obtained in England, and probably in America, 
is decidedly bad, of the sort which cannot and docs not last, —a ory 
which is always essentially one-sided and commonly wrong..,.. 
Ever most faithfully and affectionately yours, 
MRM, 


Ostobor 5, 1962. 

Dearest Ma, Fits: You will think that I persecute you, but 
I find that Mr, Dillon, for whom Mr, Lolloway is illustrating 
my Recollections so splendidly, means (o send the volumes to the 
bindey on the 1st of November, I write therefore to beg, in case 
of your not having yet sent off the American autographs and pov- 
traits, that they may be forwarded direct to Mr, Holloway, 25 Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden, London, It is very foolish not to 
wait until all the materials are collected, but it is meant as an offer- 
ing to Mrs, Dillon, and I suppose there is somo anniversary in the 
way, Mr, Dillon is a great lover and preserver of Ane engravings; 
his collection, one of the finest private collections in the world, is 
estimated at sixty thousand pounds. IIe is a friend of dear Mr. 


* Bennoeh’s, who, when I told him the compliment that had been paid 


ta my work by o great city man, immediately snid it could be 
nobody but Mr. Dillon, I have twice seen Mr. Bennoch within the 
last ten days, once with Mr, Johnson and Mr. Thompson, your own 
Boston artist, whom I liked much, and who gave me the great 
pleasure of talking of yon and of dear Mr, and Mrs. W—, last 
time with his own good and charming wife and Only think of 
——'s saying that Shakespeare, ifhe had lived now, would have been 
thought nothing of and this rather as a compliment to the ago than 
not| But, if you remember, he printed amended words to the air 
of “Drink to me only.” Ab, dear me, I suspect that both William 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson will survive him; don’t you? Neyer- 
theless he is better than might bo predicated from that observation. 

All my domestic news is bad enough. My poor pretty pony 
keeps his bed in the stable, with a violent attock of influenza, and 
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Sam and Fanchon spend threo parts of their time,in nursing him, 
Moreover we havo had such rains hore that tho Loddon has over- 
flowed ita banks, and is now covering the water meadows, and 
almost covering the lowor parts of the lanes, Acdicu, dearest friend, 
Brer most faithfully yours, AL RM. 


Swarcowriern, Ootoher 18, 1862. 

More than one letter of mine, dearest friend, crossed yours, for 
which I cannot sufficiently thank you, Nobody can better undor- 
stand than I do, how very, very glad your own people, and all the 
good city, must feel to get you back again, —I trast not to keep; 
for in spite of sea-sickness, that misery which during tho summer T 
have contrived to feel on Ind, I still hope that we shall havo you 
here again in the spring. I am impatiently waiting the arrival of 
portraits end autographs, and if they do not come in time to bind, 
T shall charge Mr, Tolloway to contrive that they may be pasted 
with the copy of my Recollections to which Mr. Dillon is paying so 
high and so costly « compliment. Now I must tell you somo news. 

First let me say that there is an admirable criticism in one of the 
numbers of the Nonconformist, edited by Edward Nicoll, one of 
the new members of Parliament, and certainly the most nble of the 
dissenting organs, on our favorite poct, Dr. Holmes, Also I have 
a letter from Dr. Rohert Dickson, of Ilertford Strect, May Tair, 
one of the highest and most fashionable London physicians, re- 
specting my book, liking Dr, Holmes better than anybody for 
the very qualities for which he would himself chooso to bo pré- 
ferred, originality and justness of thought, admirablo finonegs and 
“propriety of diction, and a power of painting by words, very rare 
in any age, and rarest of the rare in dis, when vagueness and 
obscurity mar so much that is high and pure, I shall keep this 
letter to show Dr. TIolmes, tell him with my affectionate love, If it 
Ware not written on the thickest paper cyer scen, and ns hugo as 
it is thick, I wonld send it; bub I'll keep it for him againgt ho comes 
to glaim it, Tho description of spring is, Dr. Diokson says, remark~ 
able for originality and truth, Ho thanks me for those poems of 
Dr, Holmes as if I had written them, Now bo fice to toll him all 
this, Of course you have told Mr. Hawthorne of the highly oulogis- 
tio critique on the “Blithedale Romance” in the Times, written, 1 
believe, by Mr, Willmott, to whom T lent tho veritable copy received 
from the author. Another thing let me sny, that I havo beon road~ 
ing with the greatest pleasure some letters on African trees copied 
from the New York Tribune into Bentley's Miscellany, and no 
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doubt by Mx, Bayard Taylor, Our chief London news is that Mis, 
Browning's cough enme on so violently, in consequence of the 
sudden setting in of cold weather, that they are off for a weck or 
two to Paris, thon to Florence, Rome, and Naples, and back heic 
in tho summer, fer father still refuses to open a letter or to hear 
her name, Mis. Southey, suffering also from chest-complaint, has 
shut herself up till June. Poor Anne ILatton, who was betrothed 
to Thomas Davis, and was supposed to be in a consumption, is 
iecoyering, they say, under tho advice of a clairvoyante. Most 
likely a tnoken vessel hes healed on the lungs, or perhaps an 
abseess. Be what it may, the consequence is happy, for she is a 
lovely cieature and the only Joy of a fond mother, Alfred Tenny+ 
son's boy was christened tho other day by the namo of IIallam 
Tonnyson, Mr, Tlallam standing to if in person, This is just as it 
should be on all sides, only that Arthur Hallam would have been a 
prettier name, You know that Arthur Hallam was the lost friend 
of the “In Memoriam,” and engaged to Tennyson's sister, and that 
after his death, and even after her marrying another man, Mr, 
Hallam makes her a large allowance, 

We have just escaped a signal misfortune; my dear pretty pony 
has been upon the point of death with influenza, Would not you 
have been sorry if that pony had died? Ie has, however, recovered 
under Sam's caro and skill, and the fist symptom of convalescence 
was his neighing to Sam though the wmdow. You will have 
found out that I too am better. I trust to be stronger when you 
come again, well cnough to introduce you to Mr. Tarness, whom 
we are expecting here next month. God bless you, my dear and 
kind friend, TI send this through dear Mr, Bennoch, whom I like 
better and better; soI do Mis. Bennoch, and everybody who knows 
and loves yon, Ever, my dear Mr, Fields, 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, BL R: M. 

P,8.— October 17, I have kept this letter open till now, and I 
am glad I did so. Acting upon the hint you gave of Mr, De 
Quincey’s kind fecling, I wrote to him, and yesterday I had a 
charming letter from his daughter, saying how much her father was 
gratified by mine, that he had already written an answer, amounting 
to a good-sized pamphlet, but that when it would be finished was 
doubtful, so she sent hers as a precursor, 


SwaLtowrrerD, November 11, 1862, 


I write, dearest fiiend, and although the packet which you had 
{he infinite goodness to send, has not reached me yet, and may not 
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possibly before my lotter goes, — so uncertain is our railway, — yot 
I will wiite beeause onr excellent friend, Mr, Bennoch, says that he 
has sent it off... . You will understand that Iam oyon more 
obliged by your goodness about Mr. Dillon’s book than by any of 
the thonsand obhgations to myself only. Besides my personal in- 
terest, ag so great 2 compliment to my own worl, Mr. Dillon ap- 
pears to be a most interesting person, Ile is a friend of Mr. Ben- 
noch’s, flom whom I had his history, one most honorable to him, 
and he hag wiitten to me since I wrote to you and proposes to 
come and seo me. You must see him when you come to Mugland, 
and must gee his collection of engravings. Would not dear Dr, 
Ifolmes have a sympathy with My, Dillon? Have you such fancies 
in America? They are not common even hero; but Miss Skoriett 
(the Queen's factotum) tells me that the most remarkable book in 
Windsor Castle iso Do Grammont most richly and expensively il- 
lustrated by George the Fourth, who, with all his sins as a monarch, 
was the only sovercign since the Stuarts of any literary taste. 

Here is your packet! O my dear, dear fliend, how shalt I thank 
you half enough! I shall send the parcels to-morrow morning, the 
very fiist thing, 1o Mv, IZolloway, ‘Tho work is at tho binder's, bnt 
fly-leaves havo been left for the American packet of which I felt so 
sure, although even I could hardly foresee ils valuo. Ono or two 
duplicates I have hept. Tell Mr. Wawthoine that 1 shall malo a 
dozen people rich and happy by his autogiaph, and tell Dr. Ifolmes 
I could not find it in my heart to part with the “Mary” stanza, 
Nevor was a writer who possessed moro perfectly the art of doing 
great things greatly and small things gracofully, Love to Mr. Zaw- 
thorne and to him, 

Poor Daniel Webster! or athor poor Americal Rich ag she is, 
she.cannot afford the loss, the greatest tho world has known sinco 
our Sir Robert. But what a death-bed, and what 2 funeral! = IIow 
noble an end of that noble life! I fecl it the moro, hearing and 
reading so much about the Duke's funeral, which by dint of the do- 
lay will not cause tho slightest real feeling, but will be attended 
just like every show, and yet as n show will bo gloomy and poor. 
Tow much better to have laid him simply here at Strathfcldsaye, 
and leftit ag a place of pilgrimage, — as Strathfield will bo,— although 
between the two men, in my mind, there was no comparison; the 
one was a genius, the other mere soldier, — pure physical forea 
measured with intellect the richost and the proudest, Ihave twenty . 
letters speaking of him as one of the greatest among the statesmen 
of the age, The Times only refuses to do him justice, But when 
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lid the Times do justice to any one? Look how 1b talks of our 
dmperor, 

Your friend Bayard Taylor came to see me a fortnight ago, just 
defore he gniled on his tour 1ound the world. I told him the first 
of Bentley's reprinting his letters from the New York Tribune; he 
rad not heard a word of it, Ie scomed an admirable person, and it 
s good to have guch travellers to follow with oue’s heart and one’s 
garnest good wishes. 

Algo I have had two packets, — one from Mrs, Sparks, with a niee 
letter, and some fresh and glorious autumnal flowers, and » collection 
of autumn leaves from your glortous forests. I have wiitten to 
thank hor, She seems full of heart, and she says that she droye 
into Boston on pw pose to see you, but missed you, When you do 
meet, tell me about her. Also, [havo through you, dear friend, a 
most interesting book from'Mr. Wale, ‘To him, also, I have writ- 
ten, but tell him bow much I feel and prize his kindness, all the 
more welcome for coming from a kinsman of dear Mrs, W——, 
Toll her and her excellent husband that they cannot think of us 
oftener or more warmly than we think of them. 0, how I should 
like to visit you at Boston! But I should have your malady by the 
way, and not your strength to stand it... .. 

God bless you, my doar and excellent friend! I seem to have a 
thousand things to say to you, but the post is going, and a whole 
sheet of paper would nothold my thanks, 

Eyer yours, MRM. 
* Swasrowerrin, November 25, 1852. 

My pear Frienn: Your most kind and welcome Ictter arrived 
to-day, two days after the papers, for which I thank you much. 
Stull more do T thank you for that kind and charming letter, and 
for its onelosures, The anonymous poem {it was by Dr, 'f, W. Par- 
song} is fay Aner than anything that has been written on tho death 
of the Duke of Wellington, as indeed il was a far fincr subject. 
May I inquire the name of the writer? Mr. Everett's speech also 
is superb, and how very much I prefer the Marshfield funeral in its 
aublime simplicity to the tawdry pageantiy here! I have had fifty 
letters from persons who saw the funeral in St, Paul's, and geen as 
many who saw that or the procession, and it is strango that the 
papors have omitted alike the great successes and the great failures, 
My young neighbor, a captain in the Grenadier Guards (the Duke's 
regiment), saw the uncovering the car which had been hidden by 
the drapery, and was to have been a great effect, and he says it was 
exactly what is sometimes seen in 9 theatre when one scene is 
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drawn up too soon and the other is not ready. Carpenters and 
undertaker's men were on all parts of the car, and tho draperies and 
ornaments weie everywhere but in their places. Again, the pro- 
cession waited upwards of an hour at the cathedral door, beaanse 
the same peoplo had made no provision for taking tho coffin from 
the car; again, the sunlight was let into St, Paul’s, mingling most 
discordantly with the gas, and the naked wood of screons and 
benches and board beams disfigured the grand entrance, In threo 
months’ interval they had not time! On the other hand, the sliong 
points were the music, the offect of which is said to have been un- 
rivalled; the actual performance of the service, — my friend Dean 
Milman is 1cnowed for his manner of 1eading the funeral servico, 
he officiated af the burial of Mis, Lockhat (Sir Walter’s fivorile 
daughter), — and none who were present could spenk of it with- 
out tears; the clerival part of the procession, which was a real and 
visible momning pageant in its fowing robes of white with black 
hands and sashes; the living branches of laurel and cypress amongst 
the mere finery; and, above all, the hushed sitenee of the people, 
always most and best impressed by anything that apponls to the 
imagination or the heart, 

I suppose you will havo seen how England is flooded, and you 
will like to hear that this tiny specle has eseaped, ‘The Todden 1s 
over the park, and turns the beautifil water meadows down to 
Strathfieldsayo into © no less beautiful Jako, two or thico times 4 
weeks; but then it subsides ag quickly as it rises, so there is nono of 
the lying under water which results in all sorts of pestilential ex- 
halations, and this cottage is lifted out of every bad influence, nay, 
8 kind neighbor having had my lane sernped, T walk dry-shod every 
afternoon e mile and a half, which is more than I ever expected to 
compass again, and for which I am most thankfol, But we have had 
our own troubles, K— has lost her father, ITe was seized with 
paralysis and knew nobody, so they desied hor not to come, and 
Sam went alone to tho funeral, Afver all, ‘7s is her homo, and sha 
has pretty well got over her affliction, and the pony is well again, 
and slrong enough to draw you and me in tho sping, ~for I am 
Jooking forward to good and happy days again when you shall re- 
turn to England. ‘i 

Your magnificent presont for Mr. Dillon’s book was quite in 
time, dear friend, I had warned them to leave room, and Mr. Ilol- 
loway and the binders contrived it admirably. They aro most 
gratefal for your kindness, and most grateftilly shall I recive the 
promised volumes, I havo not yet got “the pamphlet,” and am 
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much afraid it is buried in what Miss De Quincey calls her “ father's 
chaos”; but I have charming letters from her, and am heartily glad 
that I wrote, You have the way (like Mr. Bennoch) of making 
friends still better friends, and bringing together those who, without 
you, would have had no intercourse, It is die very finest of all the fine 
arts, Tell dear Dr. [olmes that the more I hear of him, the more I 
foe) how inadequate has been all that I have said to express my 
own feelings; and tell President Sparks that his charming wile 
ought to have received along letter from me at the same moment 
with yourself, Mr, Hawthorne's new work will be a real treat. 
Tell me if My. Bennoch has sent you some stanzas on Ireland, whieh 
have more of the very highest qualities of Beranger than I have 
evor seen in English verse. We who love him shall have to be 
very proud of dear Mr, Bennoch. Tell me, too, if our solution of 
the lino,” “A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” was the 
fiyst; and why the new President is at once called General and 
talked of as a civilian. The other President goes on nobly, does 
he not? 

Say cverything for me to dear Mr. and Mrs, W—— and all 


friends, 
Ever yours, MR. M, 


Swarr owed, December 14, 1852. 

O my very dear friend, how much too kind you are to me, who 
havo nothing to give you iv retuin but affection and gratitude! Mr, 
Bennett brought me your beautiful book on Saturday, and you may 
think how heartily we wished that you had been, here also, But 
you will come this spritig, will you not? J carnestly hope nothing 
will come in the way of that happiness, Bofm leaving the subject 
of our good little friend, let me say that, talking over onr own best 
authors and your Do Quincey (N. B, Tho pamphiét has not ar- 
rived yet, I fear it is forevor buried in De Quinecy's “clinos"), — 
talking of these things, we poth agreed that there was another 
author, probably little known in America, who would bo quite 
worthy of a reprint, Wilfam ITnzlitti, -Is thera any complote 
edition of his Lectures and Essays? I should think they would 
eoma out well, now that Thackeray is giving his Lectures. I 
kudw that Chorles Lamb and Talfourd thought Tfazlitt not only 
the most brilliant, but the soundest of all esitics, ‘Then his Life of 
‘Napoleon is capital, that is, capital for an English life; the only way 
really to know the great man is to read him in the mémotres of his 
own ministers, lieutenants, and servants; for ke was a hero to his 
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valet de chambre, the greatness was go real that it would bear 
close looking into. And our Emperor! I have just had a letter 
from Osborne, from Marianne Skerrett, describing the anival of 
Count Walewski under a royal salute to veceive the Queen's recog- 
nition of Napoleon I], She, Marianne, says, “ Tlow great a man 
that is, and how like a fairy tale the whole story!” She adds, 
that, seeing much of Louis Philippe, she never could abide him, he 
was so cunning and so false, not cunning enough to hide tho false- 
ness! Were not you charmed with tho bits of sentiment and fvel- 
ing that come out all through our liero's Southern progress? Al- 
ways one finds in him traits of a gracious and graceful nature, fer 
too frequent and too spontancous to be the oflect of calculation, It# 
is a comfort to find, in spite of our delectable press, ministers are 
wise enough to understand that our policy is peace, and nat only 
peace but cordiality, To quairel with France would be almost as 
great asin as to quarrel with America. What a set of fools our 
gront ladies are| I had hoped better things of Lord Carlisle, but to 
find that long list at Stafford House in female parliament assembled, 
echoing’ the absurdities of Exeter IIall, leaving their own duties and 
the reserve which is the happy privilege of our sex to dictate toa 
great nation on a point which all the world knows to be its chief 
diMoulty, is enough to make one ashamed of the title of English- 
woman, I know a great many of theso commuttco ladies, and in 
most of them I trace that desire to follow the fashion, and concert 
with duchesses, which is one of the besetting sins of the literary 
circles in London, One name did surprise me, ——, considering 
that one of her husband's happiest bits, in the hook of his that will 
live, was tho subscription for sending flannol waistconts to the 
negroes in the West Indies; and that in this present bool: a certain 
Mrs, Jellyby iy doing just what his wife is doing at Stalord Ionse! 

Evon if I had not had my earnest thanks to send you, I should 
have writien this week to beg you to convey & mossago to Mr 
Tawthorne, Mr, Chorley writes to me, “ You will be interested to 
hear that a Russian literary man of emiponce was so much attracted 
to the *Ifonse of the Seyen Gables’ ty the review in tha Athe- 
neum, as to have translated it into Russian and published it feville- 
tonwise in a newspaper." I know you will have the goodness to 
tell Mr. Hawthorne this, with my love, Mr. Chorley saw the en~ 
trance of the Empereur into the Tuileries, He looked radiant, 
The more I read that elegy on the death of Daniel Webster, the 
more I find to admire, Tt is as grand asa dirge upon an organ, 
Love to the dear W—~s and to Dr, Holmes. 

Ever, dearest Mr. Fields, most gratefully yours, M. R. AL 
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1853, 
Swatowririp, January 5, 1858 

Your most wolcome letter, my very dear fiend, arrived to-day, 
and I write not only to acknowledge that, and your constant kind- 
ness, but because, if, as I believe, Mr. Bennoch has told you of my 
mischance, you will be glad to hear from my own hand that I am 
going on well, Last Monday fortnight I was thrown violently 
from my own pony-chaise upon the hard road in Lady Russell's 
pak, No bones were broken, but the nerves of one side were so 
terribly bruised and Incerated, and tho shock to the system was so 
great, that oven al the end of ten deys Mr. May could not satisfy 
himself, without a most minute re-examination, that neither fracture 
nor dislocation had taken place, and,I am writing to you at this 
moment with my left am bound tightly to my body and’ no power 
whatever of raising either foot from the ground, ‘The only parts of 
me that haye escaped uninjured are my head and my right hand, 
and this is much, Moreover Mr, May says that, although the cure 
will be tedious, he sees no cause to doubt my recovering altogether 
my former condition, so that we may still hope to drive about to- 
gether when you come back to England... .. 

I wrote I think, dearest fiiend, to thank you heartily for the 
beautiful and interesting book called “The Tomes of American 
Authors.” Ilow comfortably they aie housed, and how glad I am 
to find that, owing to Mr, Hawthorne's being so near the new Pres- 
ident, and therefore keeping up the habit of friendship and inter- 
course, the want of which habit so fiequently brings college fiiend- 
ship to an end, ho ig likely to onter into public life. Tt will be an 
excellent thing for his future books, — the fault of all Ins writings, 
in spito of their grent beauty, boing a want of reality, of the actual, 
healthy, every-day life which is a necessary element in literature, 
All the great poets havo it, —- Tomor, Shakespeare, Scott, It will 
ho the very best school for our pot poet, ‘ 

Nobody under the sun has so much right as you heve to see Mr, 
Dillon's book, which is in six quarto volumes, not one, Oar dear 
friend Mr, Bonnoch knows him, and tells me to-day that Mr, Dillon 
has invited him to go and look at it, Ile has just reccived it from 
the binders. Of course Mr. Bennoch will introduce you, I was so 
glad to read what looked like a renewed pledge of your return to 


England. 
Mr. Bentley has sent me three several applications for a second 


series. At present Mr. May forbids all composition, but I suppose 
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the thing wilt yo dove. I shall introduce some chapters on Froneh 
poetry and literature, At this moment I am in full chase of Casimor 
Delavigno's ballads, Itc thought so httle of them that he published 
very few in his Podsies,—~ono in a note,—and several of the 
very finest not at all, They are scattered about here and there, 
—~ has reproduced two (which I had) in his Momories; but I 
want all that can bo found, especially one of which the refrain is, 
“ Chex VAmbassadere de France." Twas stich a fovl, when I read 
it six or sovon years ago, ag not to take acopy. Do you think Mr. 
Tector Bossange could help ino to that, or to any others nob printed 
in the Memories? ..,. Of courso I shall devote one chapter 
to our Wmperor, Ah, how fnuch better is such » government 
as his than one which every four years causes a sort of moral 
earthquake; or one like ours, where whole sessions are passed 
in squabbling! ‘The loss of his place has saved Disracli’s life, for 
everybody said he could not have suvived three months’ badger- 
ing in the Ilouse. A very intimate fiiend of his (Mr. ITenry 
Drummond, the very od, very clever member for Suey) says 
that he had certainty broken a bloodvessel. One piece of nows I 
have heard to-day from Miss Goldsmid, that the Jews are certain 
now to gain their pomt and bo admitted to the ITouso of Com- 
mons; for my part, I hold that every one has a claim to his civil 
rights, were he Mahometan or ILindoo, and I rejoice that poor old 
Siv Isaac, the ieal author of the movement, will probably live to 
see ib accomplished, The thought of suecoeding at last in the pur- 
suit to which he has devoted half his life has quite revived bin, 

And now Heaven bless you, my very dear friend, Wone of the 
poems on Wellington ave to be compaved to that dirgo on Webster, 
T rejoice that my mticle should have plensed his family. ‘Tho only 
bit of my new book that I have written is a paper on ‘Taylor and 
Stoddard. Say ovorything for me to tho Ticknors ond Nox tons and 
your own people, the W—s, 

Ever most faithfully and affectionately yours MM, R, M. 


Swantowrses, February 1, 1853, 
Ah, my dear friend! ask Dr, Tlolmes what these severe bruises 
and lacerations of tho nerves of the principal joints ara, and he wilt 
tell you that they are much more slow and difficult of cure, as well 
as more painful, than haif a dozen broken bones. It is now abovo 
six weeks since that accident, and although the shouldor is going 
on favorably, there is still a total loss of muscular power in the lower 
limbs, Iam just lifted out of bed and wheeled to tho fireside, and 
u* - u 
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thon at night wheeled back an’ lifte 1 into bed, — without tha power 
of standing for a moment, or of putting one foot before the other, or 
of turning in bed, Mr, May says that warm weather will probably 
do much for me, but that till then I muat be a prisoner to my room, 
for that if rheumatism supervenes upon my present inability, there 
will be no chance of getting rid of it, So © patience and shuffle the 
cards,” as a good man, much in my state, the contented Marquess, 
says in Don Quixote, ... . I assure you I am not out of spirits; 
indeed, people ave so kind to me that it would be the basest of 
all ingratitude if I were net cheerful a3 well as thankful. I think 
that in a letter which you must have received by this time, I told 
you how it came about, and thanked‘you for the comely boole which 
shows how cosily Amorica lodges my brethren of the quill, Dr. 
Holmes ought to have been there, and Dr, Parsons, but their tine 
will come and must, Nothing gratifies me more than to find how 
many strangers, writing to me of my Recollections, mention Dr. 
Holmes, classing him sometimes with Thomas Davis, sometimes 
with Praed. If I wrie another series of Recollections, as, when 
Mr, May will let mo, I suppose x must, I shall certainly indlude Dr, 
Parsons, . . » « 

las anybody told you the terrible story of that boy, Lord 
Ockham, Lord Byron's grandson? I had it from Mr, Noel, Lady 
Byron’s cousin-garman and intimate friend, While his poor mother 
was dying her death of martyrdom from an inward cancer, — Mrs. 
Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), who went to sing to her, saw het 
thraugh the door, whick was left open, crouching on a floor covered 
with mattresses, on her hands and Isuecs, the only posture she could 
bear, — whilst she with the patience of an angel was enduring her 
long agony, her husband, engrossed by her, left this lad of seventeen 
to his sister and the governess, It was a dull life, and he ran away. 
Mr, Noel (my friend's brother, from whom he had tho story) know 
most of the youth, who had been for a long time staying at his 
house, and they bogged him to undertake tho soarch, Lord 
Ockham had sent a carpet-hag coataining his gentleman's clothes to 
his father, Lord Lovelace, in London; he was iherefore disguised, 
and {rom cortain things he hnd said Mr, Noel suspected that ho 
intended to go to America, Accordingly he wont first to Bristol, 
then to Liverpool, leaving his description, a sort of written portrait 
of him, with the potice at both places, At Liverpool he was found 
before long, and when Mr. Noel, summoned by tho clectric tele- 
graph, reached that town, ho found him dressed as a gnilor-boy ota 
low publie-house, surronnded hy seamen of both nations, and anjoy- 
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ing, ‘as much as possible, their sailor yans. Ife had given his money, 
£36, to the landlord to keep; had desired him to inquire for a ship 
where he might be received as cabin-boy; and had entered into 1 
shrewd bargain for his board, stipulating that he should have over 
and above his ordinary rations a pint of beer with his Sunday 
dinner, The landiord did not cheat him, but he postponed all 
engagoments under the expectation —seving that he was clearly o 
gentleman’s son— that money would be offered for his recovery. 
Yhe worst is that he (Lord Oukham) showed to regret for the sor- 
row and disgraco that he had bronght upon his family at such o 
time, Ho has tivo tastes not often seen combined, — the love of 
money aud of low company. One wonders how he will turn out, 
He is now in Paris, after which he is to re-enter in Green's ship (he 
had served in one before ) for a twelvemonth, and to leave the ser- 
vice or yemain in if as he may decide then, ‘his is perfectly trac; 
My, Nool had it from his brother tho very day before he wrote it to 
me, He says that Lady Lovelace’s funoral was too ostentatious. 
Escutcheons and silver coronals everywhere. Loid Tovelace’s 
taste that, and not Lady Byron's, which is perfectly simple. You 
know that she was buried in the sane vault with her father, whose 
coffin and the box containing his heart were in perfect peserva- 
tion. Scott's only grandson, too, is just dead of sheer debauchery. 
Steango! As if one generation paid in vico and folly for tho genins 
of tho past, By the way, are you not charmer at the Emperor's 
marriage? ‘To restore to princes honest love and healthy preference, 
instead of the conventional intermarriages which havo brought 
epilepsy and idiotism and madness into half the royal families of 
Christendom! And then tho beauty of that speech, with its fino 
appeals to tho best sympathies of ony common nature! I am prond 
of him, What asad, sad catastrophe was that of young Picres! 
I won't call hig father general, and I hope ho will leave it off, 
With us it is a real offence to-givo any man a higher rank: than 
belongs to him, — to say captain, for instance, to a outenanl, — and 
that is one of our usages which it would ho well to copy. But wo 
have follies onough, God knows; that duchess address, with all its 
iuft-honting signatures, is a thing to make Mnglishwomen ashamed, 
Well, thoy caught it deservedly in an address from American women, 
written probably by some very clever American man, No, I 
have not scen Longfellow's lincs on the Duke. Ove guts sick of 
the very name. Ilonry is exceedingly fond of his little sister, I 
remember that when he first saw the snow full in large flakes, ho 
world hava it that it was a shower of white feathers. Tove to all 
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my dear friends, the W———s, Mrs, Sparks, Dr, Holmes, Mr, Taw- 
thomne, ver, dearest friend, most affectionately yours, 
MRM 


(lat March, 1883.) 
The numbers for the lection of President of France in favor of 


Lonis Napoleon ‘vere 
for againet. 


71197911119 
Look through the hack of this against the candle, or the fire, or 
any light, 


My very pcar Friexp: Having a note to send to Mrs, Sparks, 
who has sont me, or rather whose husband has sent me, two 
anewers to Lord Mahon, which, coming through o country book- 
seller, have, I suspect, been some months on the way, I cannot help 
sending it enclosed to you, that I may have o chat with you en 
passant, — the last, I hope, before your artival. If you have not seen 
the above ouvious instance of figures forming into a word, and that 
word into a prophecy, I think it will amuse you, and I want besides 
to tell you some of the on-dits shout the Empress, A My, Tuddle- 
stone, the head of one of our great Catholic houses, is in despair at 
the marriage, He had been desperately in love with her for two 
years in Spain, — had followed her to Paris, — was called back to Eing- 
lond by his father’s illness, and was on the point of crossing the Chan- 
nel, after that father's death, to lay himself and £ 30,000 or £40,000 
a yen at her feet, when the Emperor stepped in and carried off the 
prize, To comfort himself ho has got a portrait of her on horse- 
back, which a friend of mine saw the other day at Iris house. Mrs, 
Browning writes me from Florence: “I wonder if tho Empress 
pleases you as wells the Emperor, For my pavt,I approve alto- 
gether, and nono the less that he has offended Austria by the mode 
of announcement, Tvery out of the whip on tho face of Austria is 
an especial compliment to me, or so I feel it, Tet him heed the 
democracy, and do his duty to the world, and use to the utmost his 
great opportunities, Mr, Cobdon and the pence socicties aro pleas- 
ing me infinitely just now in making hend against the immorality 
——that’s the word—of the English press, Tho tone taken up 
towards France is immoral in the highest dogres, and the invasion 
ary would be idiotio if it were not something worse, The Empress, 
T heard the other day from high authority, is charming and good at 
heart, ‘She was brought up at ® respectable school at Clifton, and 
4s very English, which does not prevent her from shooting with 
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pistols, leaping gates, driving four in hand, and upsetting the carriage 
if the frolic requires it, -~ as bravo as a lion and as true as a dog, 
Hei complexion is hke marble, white, pate, and pure, — the hair light, 
rather sandy, they say, and she powders it with gold dust for effect ; 
but there is less physical and moro intellectual beauty than is genorally 
attributed toher, She js a woman of very decided opinions, I like 
all that, don't you? and I liko hor letter to the press, as everybody 
must,” Besides this, I have to-day a letter from a friend in Paris, 
wwho says that “ everybody feels her charm," and that * the Emporor, 
when ‘presenting her at the baleony on the wedding-day, looked 
radiant with happiness,’ My Pavisian friend snys that young Alox~ 
andre Dumas is amongst the people arrested for libel, —a thorough 
mauvais sujet, Lamartine 1s guile rumed, and foreed to sell his estates. 
Tle was always, I believe, expensive, like all those Fronch Hiéra- 
teurs, You don’t happen to have in Boston — have you? — a copy 
of “Les Mémoires do Lally Tollendal"”? 1 think they aro different 
publications in defence of his father, published, some in London 
during the Emigration, some in Paris after the Restoration, What 
wwantis an account of tho rotient from Pondicherie, Ill tell youwhy 
somo day hero, Mrs. Browning is most cmious about your rap- 
pings, —of which I supposo you believe as much as T do of the 
Cock Lane Ghost, whose doings, by the way, they much resemble, 

T liked Mrs, Tyler's letter ; at least I liked it much better than the 
one to which it was an answer, although I hold it one of our best 
female privileges to have not act or part in such matters. 

Now you will be sorry té have a very bad account of me, 
Three weeks ago frost and snow setin here, and evor since I have 
‘been unable to rise or stand, or put one foot before another, and the 
pain is much worse than at first. T suppose rhenmatism has super- 
vened upon the injured nerve, God bless you. Love fo all, 

Eve faithfully yours, MRM, 


Rwarrowerey, March 17, 1858 


My pan Fatenn: I cannot enough thank you for your most kind 
and charming letter, Your letters, and the thoughts of you, and the 
hope that you will coax your partners into the hazardous experl- 
ment of letting you come to England, help to console mo under this 
Jong eonfinement; for here I am at near Enster still a clése prisoner 
from the consequonces of the accident that took place before 
Christinas, Ihave only once left my room, and that only te the 
opposite chamber to have this cleaned, and I got such a chill that it 
brought back all the pain and increased all the weakness, But 
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when fine weather— warm, genial, sunny weather — comes, I will 
get down in some way or other, and trust myself to that which never 
hurts any one, the honest open air, Spring, and even the approach 
of spring, has upon me something the effect that England has upon 
you, It sets me dreaming, —I sce leafy hedges in my dreams, and 
flowery banks, and then T long to make the vision a reality, I 
remember that Fanchon’s father, Flush, who was a famous sporting 
dog, used, at the approach of the covering scason, to quest in his 
sleep, donbtless by the same instinct that works in me, So, as soon 
ag the sun tells the same story with the primroses,I shall make a 
descont after some fashion, and no doubt, aided by Sam's stalwart 
arm, successfully, In the mean while I have one great pleasure in 
store, be the weather what it may; for next Saturday or the Satur- 
day after I shall see dear Mr. Bennoch. We have not met since 
November, although he has written to mo again and again, Ile 
will take this letter, and I trouble you with a néte to kind Mrs, 
Sparks, who is about to send me, or rather who has sent me, some 
American erackuels, which have not yet arrived, To-day, too, I had 
a charming letter from Tasswade, —not the letter, the pamphlet 
one, but one full of kindness from father and daughter, written by 
Miss Margaret to ask after me with a reality of interest which one 
feels at once. It gave me pleasure in another way too; Mr. De 
Quincey is of my faith and delight in the Emperor! Is not that 
delightful? Also he holds in great abomination that blackest of 
iniquities ——, my heresy a3 to which nearly cost me an idolator 
# other day, a lady from Essex, who came here to take a house in 
my neighborhood to be near me, She was so shocked that, if we 
had not met afterwards, when I regained my ground a little by 
certain congenialitics she certainly would have abjured me forever. 
Well! no offence to Mrs. Thad vather in a literary question 
agree with Thomas De Quincey than with her and Queen Victoria, 
who, always fond of strong not to say coarse excitements, is 
amongst ———’s warm admirers. I know you wonld like the Impe- 
ror's marriage. I heard last week from a stiff English lady, who 
hat been visiting one of the Empress's ladies of honor, that one 
day at St, Cloud she shot thirteen brace of partridges; “ but,” added 
the narrator, “sho is so sweet and charming a creature that any 
man mighi fall in love with hor, notwithstanding.” To be sure Mr. 
Thackeray liked you. Tow could he help it? Did not he also like 
Dr. Holmes? I hope so. How glad I should be to see him in 
+ England, and how glad I shall be to see Mr, Hawthorne! He will 
find all the best judges of English writing admiring him to his 
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heart's content, warmly and discriminatingly; and o consulship ins 
bustling town will give him the cheerful reality, the healthy air of 
every-day life, which is his only want, Will you teil all theso dear 
friends, especially Mr. and Mrs, W——, how deeply T feel their 
affectionate sympathy, and thank Mr, Whittier and Professor Long- 
fellow over and over again for thoir kind condolence? Tell Mr, 
Whittier how much I shall prizo his book. Ifo has an carnest 
admicer in Buckingham Palace, Marianne Skerrett, known as tho 
Queen's Miss Skerrett, the lady chiefly about hor, and tho only ono 
to whom sho talks of books, Miss Skerrett is horaelf a vory clover 
woman, and holds Mr. Whitticr to be not only the greatost, bnt tho 
ona poet of America; which last assertion the poct himself would, I 
suspect, be the very first to deny. Your promiso of Dr, Parsons's 
poom is very delightful to me, I hold firm to my admiration of 
thogo stanzas on Webster, Nothing written on the Dako camo 
within miles of it, and I have no doubt that the poom on Dante's bust 
is equally fine. . .. . Mfr, Justice Talfourd has just printed a new 
tragedy. To sont it to me from Oxford, not from Reading, whero 
he had passed four days and never gave a copy to any mortal, md 
told me, in a very affectionato letter whieh accompanied it, that “it 
was at present © very private sin, he having only given oight or ton 
copies in all.” T suppose that ib will ho published, for I observe that 
the “not published ” is written, not printed, and that Moxon’s namo 
is on tho title-page, It is callod “ Tho Castilian," — is on the story of 
a revolt headed by Don John de Padilla in the carly part of Charles 
the Fifth’s reign, and is move like Ton than oithor of his othor trage- 
dies, I have just beon reading a most interesting Ittle bool in 
manusoript, called “The Ifeart of Montrose.” It is a versifloation in 
threo ballads of a very striking letter in Napior's “ Tito ond ‘Tines of 
Montrose,” by the young Indy who calls herself Mary Maynard. It 
is really a little bool that ought to make a noise, not tov long, full 
of graco and of intorest, and sho has adhered to the true story with 
excellent taste, that story being a very remarkable anion of the 
romantic and tho domestic. Iam afvaid that my other young poct, 
——, Is dying of consumption; those Ano spirits often full in that 
way, Thavo just corrected my boole for a cheaper edition, Mr, 
Bentley is very urgont for a second series, and 1 suppose T nurs lry, 
T shall get you to write for mo to Mr. Teetor Bossango whon you 
come, for come you must. My eyes hegin to feel thu cfleets of this 
long confinement to ono smoky and dusty room, 

So far had I writton, dearest, friend, when this day (Mavch 20) 
bronght mo your most kind and weleome letler enclosed in another 
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fiom dear Mr. Bennoch, Am I to ieturn Dr. Parsons's? or shall I 
keep it till you come to fetch 1? Tell the writer how very much I prize 
his kindness, none the less that he hikes (as I do) my tragedies, that 
is, one of them, tho best of my poor doings, The lines on the Duchess 
are éapital, and quite what she deserves ; but I think thoso the worst 
who, in so true a spirit of what Carlyle would call flunkeyism, con-~ 
sent to sign any nonsense that their names may figure side by side 
with that of a duchess, and they thomselyes find (for once) an admit- 
tance to the gilded saloons of Stafford Ilouse. For my pat, I well- 
nigh lost an admirer the other day by inking a common-sense view 
of the question, A lady (whose name I never heard tilla week ago) 
came here to take « house to be near mo, (N, B. There was none 
to he had.) Well, she was so provoked to find that I had stopped 
short of the one hundredth page of ——, and never intonded to read 
another, that T do think, if we had not discovered some sympathies 
to counterbalance that grand difference— As I live, I have told 
you that story before! Ah! I am sixty-six, and [ get older 
every day! So does little Henry, who is at home just now, and 
longing to put the clock forward that he may go to America, 
Tie is a boy of great promise, full af sound sense, and ag good as 
good can be, I suppose that he never in his life told an untruth, or 
broke # promise, or disobeyed a command, He is very fond of his 
little sister; and nob at all jealous cither— to the great praise of 
that four-footed Indy be it said —~is Fanchon, who watches over 
the cradle, and is as fond of the baby in her way as Henry in his. 
So far fiom paying me copyright money, all that I ever received 
fiom Mr, B—— was two copies of his edition of “ Our Village,” one 
of which I gave away, and of the other somo chance visitor has 
taken one of the volumes, I really do think I shall ask him for a 
copy or two, Tow can I over thank you enough for yottr infinito 
kindness in sending me books! Thank you again and again, Dear 
Mr. Bennoch has been making an admirable specch, in moving to 
present the thanks of the city to Mr, Layard, Tow ono likes to 
feel proud of one’s fiiends! God bless you! 
Ever most faithfully yours, MRM, 


Kind Mrs, Sparks’s biscuits arrived quite safe. ILow droll some 
of the cookery is in “The Wide, Wide World”! It would try 
English stomachs by its over-iichness, I wonder you ore not all 


dead, if such bo your cuisine, 
Swarzawrewp, May 8, 1858, 


Tlow shall I thank you enough, dear and kind friend, for the copy 
of —— that arrived here yesterday! Very like, only it wanted 
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what that great painter, the sun, will never rive at giving, the 
actual look of life which is the one great charm of tha human gotm- 
tenance. Strange that the very source of light should fuil in giviig 
that light of the face, the smile, THoweaver, all that can bo given by 
that branch of art has been given, I never before snw so good a 
photographie portrait, and for one that gives more I must wait until 
John Lueas, or some American John Lucas, shall coax you into sit- 
ting. I sent you, ten days ago, a batch of notes, and a most mnworthy 
letter of thanks for one of your parecls of gift-books; and I write 
the rather now to tell you T am botter than then, and hope to be ina 
still better plight before July or August, when a most welcome letter 
from Mr, Tuckerman has bidden us to expect you to officiate os 
Master of the Ceremonies to-Mr. Ilawthoine, who, welcome for 
himself, will be trebly welcome for such an introducer, 

Now let me say how much I like De Quincey's new volumes, The 
« Wreek of a Tlousehold ” shows great power of narrative, ifhe would 
but take the trouble to be right as to details; the least and lowest 
pat of the art, that of interesting you in his people, he has, And 
those “Last Days of Kant," how affecting they are, and how thor- 
oughly in every lino and in every thought, agiee with him or not, 
(and in all that relates to Napoleon 1 differ fom hin, as in hig 
overestimate of Wordsworth and of Coleridge), ono always feels 
how thoroughly and completely he is a gentleman as well as a 
great writer; and so much has that to do with my adiniation, 
that I have come to tracing personal character in books almost 
asa test of Hterary merit; Chales Boner’s ‘ Chamois-IIunting,” 
for instance, owes s great part of ils charm to tho resolute truth 
of the writer, and a great drawback from the attraction of “My 
Novel” secms to me to be derived from tho dlasd fecling, the 
unclean mind’ from wheneo it springs, felt most when trying aflor 
moralities, . 

Amongst your bounties J was much amused with the New York 
magazines, the curious turning up of x now claimant to the TLouis- 
the-Seventeonth pretonsion amongst the Red Indians, md the rap- 
pings and pencil-writings of tho new Spiritualists. Ono showd 
wonder most at tho believers in these two branches of Sith, if that 
particular class did not always seem to be provided most abundantly 
whonover ® demand ocows, Only think of Mrs, Browning giving 
the most unlimited credence to every “ rapping” story which any- 
body can tellher! Did I tell you that the work on whieh sho is 
engaged is a fictitious autobiography in blank verso, the hereiue a 
woman artist (I suppose singer or actress), and the tono intensely 
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modern? You willsee that “ Colombe's Birthday " has been brought 
out at the Haymarket, Mr, Chorley (Robert Browning’s most in- 
timate friend) writes mo word that Mis. Martin (IIclon Faucit, at 
whose persuasion it was acted) told him that it had gono off “ better 
than eho expected.” ITave you seen Alexander Sinith’s book, which 
ig all tho rage just now? T saw some oxtracts from his poems a year 
and a half ago, and the whole book is lke a quantity of extracts put 
together without any sort of conncetion, a mass of powerful metaphor 
with scarce any lattice-work for the honoysuckles to climb upon, 
Keats was too much like this; but then Keats was the first, Now 
this book, admitting its merit in a certain way, is but ihe imitation 
of a school, aud, in my mind, a bad school. One such powm as that 
on tho bust of Dante is worth a whole wilderness of these new 
writers, the very best of them. Certainly nothing better than those 
two pages ever crossed the Atlantic, 

God bless you, dear friend. Say everything for me to dear Mr, 
and Mrs. W-——, to Dr, Tfolmes, to Dr. Parsons, to Mr. Whittier, 
(how powerful his new voluine is!) to Mr, Stoddard, to Mrs. Sparks, 
to all my friends. 

Tver most affectionately yours, MRM 


Tam writing on the 8th of May, but where is the May of tha 
poets? Half the marning yesterday it suowed, at night there was 
ico as thick as a shilling, and to-day it 1s absolutely us cold as Christ- 
gnas. Of course the leaves refuse to unfold, the nightingales can 
hardly be said to sing, even the hateful cuckoo holds his peace, I 
am hoping to sce doar Mr. Bennoch soon to supply somo glow and 
warmth, 

Swarrowrresy, Juno 4, 1858. 

I writo at once, dearest friend, to acknowledge your most kind and 
welcome letter, I am better than when I wrote last, and got out 
almost every day for a very slow and quiet drive round our lovely 
lanes; far more lovely than last year, sinee the foliage is quite as 
thick again, and all the flowery trees, xloes, laburnums, horse-chest- 
nuts, acaclas, honeysueklos, avalias, rhododendrons, havthorns, ara 
ono mass of blossoms, — literally the leaves are hardly visible, so 
that the color, whenever we come upon park, shrabbery, or plan- 
tation, is such ss should be seen to be imagined. In my long life 
I never knew such na season of flowers; so the wet winter and 
the cold spring have their compensation, I got out in this way with 
Sam and K-—— and the baby, and it gives me exquisite pleasure, and 
if you were here the pleasure would be multiplied a thousand fold 
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by your society ; but I do not gain strength in the least, Attempt- 
ing to do a little more and take some young people to ihe gates of 
Whiteknights, which, without my presence, would be closed, proved 
too far and too 1apid a moyement, and for two days I could not stir 
for excessive soreness all over the body. I am still lifted down stais 
step by step, and it is an operation of such time (it takes half an 
hour to get me down that one flight of cottage stairs), such pain, 
such fatigue, and such diffienlty, that, unless to get out in tho pony- 
chaise, I do not attempt to leave my room, I am stil lifted into 
bed, and can neither turn nor move m any way when there, am 
wheeled from the stairs to the pony-carriage, caumot walk three 
steps, can hordly stand a moment; and in using fom my char am 
sometimes ten minutes, often longer, So yousea that Iam very, very 
feeble and infirm, Still I feel sound at heart and clear in head, am 
quite as cheerful as ever, and, except that I get very much sooner 
exhausted, enjoy society as much as ever, so you must come if only 
to make mo well. I do verily heleve your coming would do me 
more good than anything. 

Twas much interested by your account of the poor English stago 
coachman, Ah, theso are bad days for stage coachmen on both 
sides the Atlantic! Dé you remember his name? and do you know 
whether he drove between London and Reading, or bgtween Read- 
ing and Basingstoke ? — a most useless branch railroad between tho 
tivo Inttor places, constructed by the Great Western simply out of 
spite to the Southwestern, which I am happy to state has never yet 
paid its daily expenses, to say nothing of the cost of construction, 
and has taken everything off our road, which before abounded in 


coaches, carriers, and conveyances of all sorts. Tho vile railway * 


does us no earthly good, we being above four miles from tha nearest 
station, and yon may imagine how much inconvenience the absence 
of stated communication with a markot town causes to our small 
family, especially now that I can neither spare Sam nor the pony to 
#0 twelyo miles, You must come to England and come ofien to seo 
ine, just to prove that thero 1s any good whatever im railways, — & 
fact I am often inclined to doult. 

T shall send this letter to be forwarded to Mr, Bennett, and desire 
hin to write to yon himself Ie 13, as you say, an “excollent 
youth,” although it is yery generous in mo to say so, for I do beheve 
ihat you came to see me since ho has been. Dear Mr. Bennoch, 
with all his multifarious business, has been agin and again. God 
blesghim! ,  . To retwn to Mr Bennett. Ilo has been engaged 
in. grand. battle with the trustees of an old charity school, prin- 
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cipally the Vicar, Tis two biothors helped in the fight. They won 
a notable victory, They were quite right im the matter in dispute, 
and the “ excellent youth" camo out well in various letters, Tig 
opponent, the vicar, was Senior Wrangler at our Cambindge, the very 
highest Usiiversuy honor wm England, and tutor to the present Lord 
Grey. . 

By the way, Mr, —— wroto tome the other day to ask that I 
would let lum be here when Mr, Hawthorne comes to see me, T 
only answered this request by asking whether he did not intend to 
come to see me before that time, for eertamly he might come to visit 
an old friond, especially a sick one, for her own sake, and not merely 
to mect a notabtity, ond Iam by ‘ho means aure that Mr, Wawthorno 
might uot prefer to come alone or with dear Mr, Bennoch; at all 
events it ought to be left to Avs choice, and besides I have not Jost 
the hope of your being the introducer of the great romancer, and 
then how little should I want anybody to come between us, Begin 
as they may, all my paragraphs slide into that refrain of Pray, pray 
come | 

I have written to you about other kindnesses since that note full 
of hopes, but I do not think that I did write to thauk you for doar 
Dr, Wolmes’s “ Lecture on English Poctesses,” or rather the analysis 
of a lecture which sins only by over-gallantry. Ah, there is a dit. 
ference between the soxes, and the difference is tho reverse way to 
that in which ho puts it! Tell him I sent his charming stanzas on 
Noove to a lending member of the Irish committee for raising o 
monument to his memory, ard that they were received with enthu- 
siasm by the Trish friends of the poct. Ihave sent them to many 
persons in England worthy to be so honored, and the very cleverest 
woman whom I have ever known (Miss Goldsmid) wrote to me only 
yesterday to thank mo for sending her that exquisite poem, adding, 
“T think the stanza ‘If on his cheek, eto. contains one of the most 
beautiful similes to bo found in the whole domain of poetry.” I 
also told Mrs. Browning what dear Dr. Tolmes said of her, Tho 
American poets whom sho prefers arv Lowell and Emerson, Now 
T know something of Lowell aud of Kmerson, but I hold that those 
lines on Dante's bust are amongst the finest ever wriltén in the lan- 
guage, whether by American or Englishman; don’t you? And 
what a grand Dend March is the poom on Webster! ... . Also 
Mrs, Browning believes in spirit-rapping stories, — all, — gnd tells 
me that Robert Owen has been convorted-by thom to a belief in a 
future state, Everybody everywhere is turning tables, The young 
Russells, who are surcharged with cloctricity, set them spinning in 
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ten minutes, In genoral, you know, it isustal to take off all articles 
of metal, hoy, the other night, took a fhnry to remove their rings 
arid bracelets, and, having done so, tho table, which had paused for 
a moment, began whirling aga as fast as ever the contrmy way, 
This is a fact, and a curious one, , 

I have lent three volumes of your “De Quincey” to my young 
friend, Jamey Payn, a poet of very high promise, who has verified 
the Green story, and taken the books with him to the Lakes, God 
grant, my dear friend, that you may not lose by “Our Village”; 
that is what I care for. 

Ever faithfully yours, MRM, 


Swatowerenp, Juna 28, 1858. 

Ah, my very dear friend, we shall not sce you this sammer, I am 
sure, Vor the first time I clearly pereeive the obstacle, and I feel" 
that unless some chance should detain Mr. Ticknor, we must give up 
the great happiness of seoing you till next year, I wonder whether 
your poor old ftieud will be alive to greet you then! Woll, that is 
ag God pleases; in the mean time bo assured that you haye been one 
of the chief comforts and blessings of these latter years of my life, 
not only in your own fiiendship and your thousand kindnosses, but 
in the kindness and friendship of dear My, Bounoch, which, 12 the 
fist instance, I mainly owe to you. Iam in somewhat better trim, 
although the getting out of doors and into the pony-carriage, from 
which Mr, May hoped such great things, has hardly answered his 
expectations, I am not.slrongor, and I am so nervous that I can 
only bear to be driven, or more ignominiously still to be led, at a 
foot's pace through the Innes. I am still unable to stand or walk, 
unless supported by Sam's strong hands lifting me up on each side, 
still obliged to bo lifted into bed, and unable to turn or move when 
there, the worst grievance of all, Towever, Iam in as good spirits 
ag ever, and just at this moment most comfortably seated under the 
acacia-treo at the corner of my house, — the beautiful acacia literally 
loaded with its snowy chains (the flowering trees this summer, 
lilacs, Iaburnums, rhododendrons, azalias, havo been one mass of 
Dlossoins, and none are so graceful as this waving acacia); on ono 
side a syringa, smelling and looking like an orange-tree ; a jnr of roses 
on the table before me, — fresh-gathered roses, the pride .of Sam's 
heart; and little Fanchon at my ‘fect, too idle to cat the biscuits with 
which T am trying to tempt her, — biscuits from Boston, sent to me 
by Mrs, Sparks, whose kindness is really indefatigable, and which 
Fanchon ought to hke upon that principle if upon no other, but you 
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know her laziness of old, and she improves in it every day, Well, 
that is a pictine of the Swallowfelt cottage at this moment, and I 
wish that you and the Bennochs and the W——s and Mr. Whipple 
were here to add to its life and comfort. You must come next yenr, 
and come in May, that you and dear Mr, Bennoch may hear the 
nightingales together. Ie has never head them, and this year they 
have been faint and feeble (as indecd they were last) compared with 
their usual song. Now they are over, and although I expect him 
next week, 1b will be too late, 

Precious fooling that has been at Stafford [fouse! And our —~- 
who delights in strong, not to say worse, emotions, whose chiof 
pleasure it was to see the lions fed in Van Ambuigh’s time, who 
went sevon times to see the Ghost in the “ Corsican Biothers,” ond 
has every soit of natural owmiosity (not to say wonder) brought to 
her at Buckingham Palace, was in a stato of exceeding misery be- 
cause sho could not, consistently with her amicable relations with 
the United States, receive Mis. —— there. (Ah! our dear Em- 
peror lag better taste. Heaven bless him!) From Lord Shaftesbury 
one looks for unmitigated cant, but I did expect better things of 
Lord Catliste, How many names that both you and I know went 
there meicly because the owner of the house was a fashionable 
Duchess, —~ the Wilmers (“ though they are my friends"), the P-——s 
and —~-! Tor my part, I have nover read beyond tho first one 
hundred pages, and havo a certain malicious pleasure in so saying, 
Let me add that almost all the clever men whom T have seen ato of 
the same faction; they took up the book and laid it down again, 
Do you ever repint French books, or ever get thom translated ? 
By very fav the most delightful work that I have read for many 
yous is Sainte-Beuve’s “ Canseries du Lundi,” or his weekly feuille- 
tons in the * Constitutionncl.” I am sure they would sell if there 
be any taste for Frenvh literature, It is so curious, so various, so 
‘healthy, so catholic in its biography and criticism; hut it must bo 
wall done by some one who writes good English prose and knows 
Well the literary history of Franco, Don't trust women; they, 
especially the anthoresses, ara as ignorant as dirt, Just as I had got 
to this point, Mr, Willmot camo to spend the evening, and very 
singulatly consulted me about undertaking a series of English Por- 
traits Littéraires, like Sainte-~Bonve's former works, Ie will do it 
well, and I commended him to the charming “ Canserios," and ad- 
vised him to make that a weekly article, as no doubt he could. It 
‘would only tell the better for the wide diffusion, Ife does, you 
know, the best cviticiszm of The Times, I have most charming 
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letters from Dr; Parsons and dear Mr, Whittier, Ilis cordiality is 
delightful, God bless you, 





Ever yours, MRM. 


(No date.) 

Never, my dear friend, did I expect to like so well a man who 
came in your place, as I do like Mfr. Ticknor, Ie is an admirable 
person, very liko his cousin in mind and manners, unmistakably 
good. It is delightful to hear him talk of you, and to feel that the 
sort of elder brotherhood which 9 senior partner must exercise in 4 
firm is in such hands, Ie was very kind to httle Iarry, and Iarry 
likes him newt to you. You know he had heen stanch in resisting 
all the advances of dear Mr. ——, who had asked him if he would 
not come to him, to which ho had responded by a sturdy “no!” 
Te (fr, Ticknor) came here on Saturday with the dear Bennochs 
(N. B. T love him better than ever), and the Kingsleys met him, 
Mr, Hawthorne was to have dome, but could not leave Liverpool so 
soon, so that iss pleasure to come, Ife will tell you that all is ar- 
ranged for printing with Colburn's successors, Imst and Blackett, 
two separate works, the plays and diamntic scenes forming one, 
the atories to be headed by a long tale, of which I have always had 
the idea in my head, to form almost a novel. God grant me strength 
to do myself and my publisheis justice in that story! ‘This whole 
affair springs from the faney which Mr, Bennoch has taken to have the 
plays printed in a collected form duiing my lifetime, for I had always 
felt that they would be so printed after my death, so that their com- 
ing out now seems to me a sort of anachronism. The one certain 
plensure that I shall derivo from this arrangement will be, having my 
name and yours joined together in the American edition, for we re~ 
serve the early sheets, Nothing ever vexed meso much as the other 
book not being in your hands. That was Mr. ——'s fault, for, stiff 
ag Bentley is, Mr. Rennoch would have managed him. ,,.. Of a 
certainty my first strong intorest in American poetry sprang from 
dear Dr, Tolmes's exquisite little piece of scenery painting, which he 
delivered where his father had been educated, You sent me that, 
and thus made the friendship between Dr, Tolmes and me; and 
now you are yourself— you, my dearest American flicnd— deliv- 
ering an address at the gieatest Amoriean University, It is a great 
honor, ang one... . ® 

T suppose Mr. Ticknor tells you the hook-news?’ The most strile- 
ing work for years is “ Haydon’s Life." I hope you have reprinted 
it, for it is sure, not gnly of a run, but of a durable success, You 
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Imow that the fimily wanted ino to edit tho book. I slnante fiom 
a task that required so much knowledges which could only be pos- 
sessed by one living in the artust world now, to know who was 
dead and who alive, and Mr. ‘Tom Faylor has done it admirably, I 
read the book twice over, so profound was my interest in it. In his 
early days, I used to be # soit of safety-valyo to that ardent spirit, 
most like Benvenuto Cellini both in pen and tengue and person, 
Our dear Mi. Bennoch was the providence of his later years. They 
tell me that that powerful work has entirely stopped the snlo of 
Moore's life, which, all tinsel and tawdry rags, might have been 
wiitten by a court newsman or g court millmer, I wonder whethor 
they will print the other six volumes; for the four out thoy have 
giyon Mis, Mooro threo thousand pounds, A bai account My, Tup- 
per gives of —~. Fancy his conceit! When Me, Tappor praised 
n passage in ono of his poems, he said, “If I had known you liked 
it, I would have omittod that passage in my now edition,” and he 
has done so by passages praised by persons of taste, out them out 
bodily and left the sentences before and after to join themselves how 
they could, What a bad figme your President and Mr, —— out 
at the opening of your Lxhibition! I am sorry for ——, for, al- 
though he has quite forgotten me since his aunt's book came out, 
he onca stayed three weelss with us, and I liked him, Well, so many 
of his countrymen are over-good to me, that I may well forgive one 
solitary instance of forgetfiinesa! Make my love to all my dear 
friends at Boston and Cambridge. ell Mrs, Sparks how dearly I 
should bayo liked to have been at her ado on tie Nhnalay, Tell 
Dr. Holmes that his Ind approbafion of Rienzi is one of tay‘en- 
couragemonts in this new edition, I had a long talk about him with 
Mr, Ticknor, and rejoice to find him so young. ‘hanle Mt. Whipple 
again and again for his kindness, 
Ever yours, MRM, 


(Na vata.) 


My very prar Frixp: Mr, Tillard @vhom I shall he delighted 
to seo if he come to England and will Jet mo know when he oan got 
here) — Mz, Thllard has just put into verse my own feelings about 
you. It is the one comfort belonging to the hard worl of those 
two books (for besides the Dramatic Woiks im two thick volumes, 
there are prose storics in two also, ang T have one long tale, almost w 
novel, to write), —it is the one comfoit of this Iabor that Z shall’ses 
our names together on one page. I have just finished a long gos- 
siping preface of thirty or forty pages to the Dramatic Works, 
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which is much more an autobiography than the Recollections, and 
which I have tried to make as amusing as if it were ill-natmed, 
That work 13 dedicated to our dear Ma. Bennoch, another consola- 
tion, I sont the dedication to dear Mr, Ticknor, but as his letter of 
adieu did not reach me tll two or three days after it was written, 
and I am not quite sure that I recollected the number in Pater- 
noster Row, I shall send it to youhere, “To Francis Bennoch, Esq,, 
who blends in his hfe great pubhe services with the most genial 
private hospitality ; who, munificent pation of poet and of painter, 
1s the first to recognize every talent except his own, content to be 
beloved where others claim to be admired; to him, equally valued 
as companion and as friend, these volumes arc most respectfully and 
affectionately inscribed by the author.” TI write from memory, but 
if tis be not it, it is very like it, (and I beg you to believe that 
my pieface is a little better English than this agglomeration of 
 its.”) : 

Mr, Kingsley says that Alfied Tennyson says that Alexander 
Smith's poems show fancy, but not imagination ; and on my iepeat~ 
ing this to Mrs, Browning, she said it was exactly her impression, 
For my part I am struck by the extravagance and the total want 
of finish and of constructive power, and I am im hopes that ulti- 
mately good will come out of evil, for Mc. Kingsley has written, he 
tells me, « paper called “ Alexander Pope and Alexander Smith,” 
and Mr, Willmott, the powerful ovitic of ‘The Times, takes the samo 
view, he tells me, and will, doybtless put it into print somo day 
or other, so-that ‘thé carrying this bad school to’ excess will worl 

efor good, . By the way, Mr. ——+ whose Imogen is so beautiful, 
sent mé the otlfer day o terrible wild affair in that style, md T 
wrote him a frank letter, which my sincera admiration for what he 
does well gives me some right to do, Ife has in him the making of 
a great poet; but, if he once take to these obsouritics, he is lost, I 
hope I have not offended him, for I think itis a real talent, andT fect 
the strongest interest in him. My young friend, James Payn, went 
a fortnight or three weeks ago to Lasswado and spent an ovening 
with Mr, De Quincey, He speaks of im just as you do, marvel- 
Jonsly fine in point of conversation, looking like an old beggar, but 
with tho manners of a prince, “if? adds James Payn, “we may 
understand by that all that 1s intelligent and courteous and charm- 
ing.” (I suppose he means such manners ag our Emperor's.) Ilo 
began by saying that his life was a mere misery to him from nerves, 
and that he could only render it ondurable by s semi-inebriation 
* with opium, (I always thought he had not left opium off). .., 
15 Y 
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On his return, James Payn again visited Iarrict Martineau, who 
talked frankly about de book, exculpating Mc. Atkinson and taking 
all the blame to heiself. She asked if I had read it, and on Onding 
ihat I had not, said, “It was better so," There are fine points 
about Tfauict Martineau. Mrs. Biowning is positively crazy 
about the spiritappmgs. Sho beheves overy story, Zmopean or 
Amorican, and says our Empoior consults the mediums, which I 
disbelieve. 

ho above was written yesterday, To-day has brought mo a 
charming lelter from Miss De Quincey. She has been very ill, but 
xs now back at Lasswade, and longing most earnestly to persuade 
her father to return lo Grasmere, Will sho suceced? She sends 
mea charming message from a brother Francis, 2 young physician 
settled in India, She says that her sister told her her fathor was in 
bad sphits when talking to Mr, Payn, which porhaps accounts for 
his confessing to the continuing the opium-eating. 

Mr, ——— bronght me some proofs of his new volume of poems, 
T think that if he will take pains he will boa real poet. But it is 
so dificult to get young men to believe that correcting and re-cor- 
recting is necessary, and he is a most charming person, and so gets 
spoiled, I spoil him myself, God forgive me! although I advise him 
to the best of my power. No signs of Mr, Ilawthorne yet! 
Heaven bless you, my dear fiend. 

Ever faithfully yours, MRM, 


October, 1858, 

My very psar Frimnp: I camot thank you enough for the two 
charming books which you have sent me, I enclose a letter for the 
author of this very remarkable book of Italian travel, and I have 
written to dear Mr, TIawthorne myself. 

Since I wrote to you, dear Bir, Bounoch sent to mo to look out 
what letters I could Gnd of poor Waydon's, I was half killed by 
the operation, all my sins came upon mo; for, lulling my conscience 
by carelessness about bills and receipts, and by answering almost 
ovory letter the day it comes, I am in othor respcets utterly careless, 
and my grent mass of correspondence goes where fute and K—— de- 
cree, We had five great chests and boxes, two huge hampers, fifteen 
or sixteen baskets, and more drawers than you would believe the 
house could hold, to look over, and at last disinterred sixty-five. I did 
not dare read them for fear of the dust, but T have no doubt they 
will be most valuable, for his lettes were matchless for talent and 
spirit, I hope you hase reprinted the Lif; if so, of course you will , 
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publish the Correspondence, By the way, it is a curious speci- 
mien of the little caio our highest people haye for poetry of the 
—— school, that Vice-Chancellor Wood, one of the most accom- 
plished men whom I have ever known, a bosom frend of Ma-~ 
eaulay, was with me last week, and had never heard of Alexander 
Smith, ‘ 

I continue terribly lame, and with no chance of amendment till 
tho sping, when you will come and do me good. Besides the lame- 
ness, I am also miserably feeble, ten years older than when you saw 
mo last, I am working as well as I can, but very slowly. I send 
you n proof of the Preface to the Dramatic Works (not knowing 
whother they have sent you the sheets, or when they mean to bring 
it out), The few who have seon this Intioduction like it, It tells 
the truth about myself and says no ill of other people. God bless 
you, dear friend, Say everything forme to all friends, not forgetting 
Mr, Ticknor, 





Ever yours, MRM. 


SwaLtowritp, Novembor 8, 1858, 


My very rar Tumyn: Your letters are always delightful to me, 
even when they are dated Boston; think what they will be when 
they are dated London, In my last I sont you a vory rough proof 
of my Prefheo (I think Mr, Tlurst means to call it Introduction), 
which you will find autobiographical to your heart’s content; I hope 
you will like it, To-day I enclose the first rough draft of an ac- 
count of my first impression of Tlaydon. Don't print it, please, be~ 
cause I suppose they mean it for a part of the Correspondence whon 
it shall be published. I looked ont for those sixty-five long letters 
of Taydon’s,— a3 long, perhaps, each, as half dozen of mine to 
you, —and doubtless I have many more, but I was almost blinded 
by tho dust in hunting up those, my eyes having been very tender 
since I was shut up in a smoky 100m for twenty-two weeks Inst 
wintor, I find now that Messis. Longman have postponed the pub- 
lication of the Correspondenco in the fear that it would injme the 
sale of the Memoins, the book haying had a great success hore, By 
the enclosed, which is as trac and as hike as I could make it, you will 
see thathe was a vory brilliant and charming person, I believe that 
next to having been hearl-broken by the committee and tho heart- 
lessness of his pupil ———, and enraged by tho passion for that miser- 
able little wretch, ‘om Thumb, that the real cause of his suicide 
avas to get his family provided for, It succeeded, By one way and 
another they had £ 440 o year between the four; but although’ the 
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poor father never complained, you will sco by his bool: what a 
selfish wietch that -—— was... 

My tragedies me printed, and the dramatic scenes, forming, with 
the preface, two volumes of above four hundred pages ench, But 
T don't think they me to cone out ull the prose work, and that 1s 
not a quarter finished, I am always a most slow and laborious 
writor (that Preface was written tmeo times over throughout, and 
niany parts of ib fivo or six), and of course my 1) health does not 
improve my powels of composition, This wet summer and autumn 
have been terribly against mo, I am lamer even than when Mr, 
Ticknor saw me, and sometimes cannot even dip the pen in the 
ink without holding it in my lef hand. Thank God my head is 
spared, and my heart is, I think, as young as aver, 

Thad a letter to-day fiom Mr, Chorley; he has been staying all 
the autumn. with Sir William Molesworth, now a Cabinet Minister, 
but he complains terribly about his own health, notwithstauding ho 
has a play coming out at the Olympic, which Mr. Wigan has taken, 
Mrs, Kingsley, a most sweet person, has a cough which has foreed 
them to send her to the sea. You shall be sure to see both him and 
Mr, Willmott if I can compass it; but we live, each of us, seven 
miles apart, and these country clergymen are so tied to thoir parish. 
that they are difficult to catch. Ilowever, they both come to see 
me whenever they can, and we must contrive it. You will like both 
in differont ways, Mr. Willmott is one of the most agreeable men 
in the world, and Mr. Kingsley is charming. I have another dear 
friend, not an author, whom I prefer to either, —Ifugh Pearson, 
IIe made for himself a collection of De Quincey, when o Tad at 
Oxford. You would like him, I think, better than anybody ; but he 
too 1s a country clorgyman, living eight miles off. Poor Mr. Norton! 
Tlis letters were chaiming. IIe 1s conneeted in my mind with Mrs, 
Tlemansg, too, to whom he was,so kind, You must say everything 
for mo to dear Mrs, Sparks, Isoeem most ungrateful to hor, but I 
really have little power of writing letters just now. Did I tell 
you that Mr,—— sent me ea poem called , which T am yory 
sorry that he ever wrote, It has shocked Mr. Bennoch even 
more thon it did me, You must get him to write more poems 
like ——. A young friend of mine has brought out a little yolume 
in which thee is striking evidenco of talent; but none of theso 
young writers take pains. How very pretty is that scrap on o 
eountiy church! Mrs, Browning is at Florence, but is going to 
Rome. She says that your countryman, Mr. Story, has made a 
charming statuette, I think of Beethoven, or else of Mendelssohn, 
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which ought to make his .eputation, She is crazy about mediums, 
She says (but I have not heard it elsewhere) that Thackeray and 
Dickens mo to winter at Rome, and Alfred Tennyson at Hoience. 
Mrs. Trollope has quite recovered, and receives as usual, Tow full 
of beauty Mr, Tillaid's book is! thank him for it again and again. 
Did I tell you that they are going to engrave a poitrait of me by 
Haydon, now belonging to Mr. Bennoch, for the Dramatic Works? 
God bless you, my very dear fliend. Say everything for me to Mr. 
Ticknor and Dr. Tolmes and Dr. Parsons, and all my friends in 
Boston. Little ILenry grows a vey sensible, intelligent boy, and is 
a great favorite at his school. Te is getting on with French. 


Once more, ever yours, MBM 
1854, 
(January, 1854.) 


My nevovrp Friryp: They who correspond with sick people 
must be content to receive such letters as are sent from hospitals. 
For many weeks I have been wholly shut up in my own room, get- 
ling with exceeding diffienlty ftom the bed to the fireside, quite 
unable to stir cither in the chair or in the bed, but much less miser- 
ablo up than when in bed. The terrible cold of last summer did 
not allow me to gain any strongth, so that atthongh the fire in my 
room 18 kept up night and day, yet « severe attack of influenza 
caine on and would have carried me off, had not Mr, May been so 
much almmed at the state of the pulso and the general feebleness 
as to order moa two tablespoonfuls of champagne in water once a 
day, and 9, teaspoonful of biandy’ also in water, at night, which 
undoubtedly saved my life, It is the only good argument for what 
is called teototatism that it keeps more admirable medicines as med- 
icine; for undoubtedly a wine-drinker, however moderate, would 
not have been brought round by the remedy which did me so much 
good. Misorally feeble I still am, and shall continue till May or 
June (if 1t plenso God to spare my life till then), when, if it be fine 
weather, Sam will lift mo down stais and into the pony-chaise, and 
Timay get stronger. Well, in the midst of the terrible cough, which 
did not allaw moa ta lie down in bed, and a weakness difficult to 
Aeseribo, L finished “ Atherton.” I did it against orders and against 
warning, becauso T had an impression that I should not live to com- 
plete it, and I sent it yesterday to London to dear My. Bennoch, so 
T suppose you will soon receive tho sheots, Almost every lino has 
been written three times over, and it is certainly tha most cheerful 
and sunshiny story that was ever composed in such a state of help- 
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lessness, feebleness, and suffering; for the rheumatic pain in the 
chest not only rendored the cough terrible (that, thank God, is 
neatly gone now), but makes the position of writing one of 
misery, God grant you mny like this story] I shall at least say 
in the Preface that it will give me one pleasure, that of having in 
tho American title-page the names of dear fiends united “with 
mine, Mind I don’t know whether tho story he good or bad, I 
only answer for its having the youthfulness which you liked in tho 
proface to the plays. Well, deaest friend, just when I was at the 
worst eame your lotter about the ducks and the ducks themselves, 
Never wero birds so welcome. My fiiend, Mr. May, tho cloverest 
and most admirable person whom I know in this neighborhood, 
refises all fees of any sort, end comes twelvo miles to seo me, when 
torn to pieces by all the gieat folk round, fiom puro friendship, 
Think how glad I was to have such a dainty to offer him just when 
he had all his family gathered about him at Christmas, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for giving me this great ploasure, 
infinitely greater than eating it myself would have been, They 
were delicious, How very, very good you are to me! 

Has Mrs, Craig written to you to tell you of her marringo? I 
will run the risk of repetition and tell you that it is the charming 
Margaret De Quincey, who has married the son of a Scotch neigh- 
bor. He has purchased land in Ireland, and they are about to live in 
Tipperary, —a district which Insh people tell mo is losing its repu- 
tation for being the most disturbed in Ireland, but keeping that for 
superior fettihty. They are trying to regain a ropntation for litera- 
turo in Edinburgh. John Ruskin has been giving a series of Jectures 
on art there, and Mr. Kingsley four lectures on the schools of Alex- 
andria, 

Nothing ont of Parliament has for very long made go strong a 
sensation ag our doar Mr, Bennoch's evidence on the Jiondon Cor- 
poration, Three leading articles in Tho Times paid him the highest 
compliments, and you know what that implies, I have myself 
had several letters congratulating me on having such o friend. 
Abt the public qualities make but a part of that fina and genial 
character, although I firmly believe that the strength is esson- 
tial to the tenderness, I always put yon and him together, and it 
is one of the compensations of my old age to havo aoruived such 
friends, 

Have you seen Matthow Arnold’s pooms? They have fine bits, 
The author is o son of Dr, Arnold. 

God bless you! Say everything forme to my dear American 
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fiiends, Drs, Iolmes and Parsons, Mr. Longfellow, Mr, Whittier, 

Mis, Sparks, Mv, Taylor, Mr. Whipple, Mr, and Mrs, Willard, and 

Mr, Ticknor. Many, very many happy yeats to them and to you, 
Always most affectionately yoms, MR. M. 


P, 8. T enclose some slips to be pasted into books for my differ- 
ent American friends, If I have sent too many, you will know 
which to omit. T must add to the Ameiican preface a line expres- 
sive of my pleasure in joinmg my name to yours, I will send one 
line hero for fear of its not going, Mr. May says that those ducks 
were amongst the few things thoroughly deserving their reputation, 
holding the same placfas compared with our wild ducks, that tho 
finest venison does to common mutton. I cannot tell you how 
much I thank you for enabling me to send such a trent to such a 
friend, You will send a copy of the prose book or the dramas, 
according to your own pleasure, only I should like the two dear 
doctors to have the plays. 

x 


Swarr owriety, January 28,1854. 


I have always to thank you for somo kindness, dearest Mr. 
Fields, generally for many. Tow clevor those magazines are, 
especially Mr, Lowell's article, and Mr, Bayard Taylor's graceful 
stanzas! Just now I havo to ask you to forward tho enclosed to 
My. Whittier, Io sent me a charming poem on Burns, fall of ten- 
derness and humanity, and the indulgence which the wise and good 
can so well afford, and which only the wisest and best can show to 
their erring brethren. I rejoico to hear that he is getting well 
again, I myself am weaker and more helpless every day, and tho 
rheumatic pain in the chest increases so rapidly, and makes writing 
so difficult, even the writing such a note as this, that T cannot bo 
thankful enough for having finished “ Atherton,” for Tam surol could 
not write it now, There is somo chance of my getting better in 
tho summer, if I can bo got into tho air, and that must be by being 
let down in a chair through a trap-door, like so much railway lug- 
gago, for there is not the slightest power of holping myself Jof in 
me, —~ nothing, indeod, but tho good spirits which Shakespeare gave 
to Tloratio, and MWamlet envied him. Dearest Mr. Bennoth has 
made mo a superb present, — two portraits of our Emperor and his 
fair wifo, To all intellect, —never was a brow so full of thought; 
sho all sweetness, — such a mouth was nover seen, it seems, waiting 
toamile, ‘The beanty is rather of expression than of fentuie, which 
is oxnctly what it ought to be, ... . 

MRM 
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Svawowrnin, May 2, 1864, 

My prar Fricxp: Long before this time, you will, I hope, have 
received the sheets of “Atherton.” Tt has met with an entlinsiastio 
reception fiom the English press, and certainly tho friends who 
have written to mo on the subject seem to prefer the tale which 
fills the first volume to anything that I have done. I hope you 
will like it, —I am sure you will not detect in it the gloom of a sick~ 
chamber, Mr, May holds ont hopes that the summer may do me 
good. As yet the spring has been most unfavorable to invalids, 
being one combined series of east-wind, so dhat instead of getting 
better I am every day weaker than tho last, unable to sce more 
than one person a day, and quite exhausted by half an hour's con- 
versntion. I hope to be a little better before your arrival, dearest 
fliend, because I must sco you; but any stranger —~ even Mr, Haw- 
thorne — is quite out of the question. 

You may imagine how kind dear Mr. Bennoch has been all 
through this long trial, next afler John Ruskin and his admirable 
father the kindest of all my flionds, and that is saying much, 

God bless you. Love to all my fiends, pacts, prosers, and the 
dear ——, who aro that most excellent thing, readers, I wonder if 
you ever received a list of people to whom to sond ono or other of 
my works? I wrote such with little words in my own hand, but 
writing is so painful snd difficult, and I am always so uncertain of 
your getting my letters, that I cannot attempt to send another, 
There was one for Mis. Spaiks. I am sure of liking Dr. Parsons’s 
book, — quite smo, Once again, God bless you! Little Menry 
grows a nica boy. 

Ever most affectionately yours, MRM 


Swantoweirsy, Tuly 12, 1854, 


Dearest Mr. Finnps: Our excellont friend Mr, Bennoch will 
have told yon from how painful a stato of anxicly your most wel- 
come letter relieved us. Yon haye done quite right, my beloved 
friend, in returning to Boston, Tho vayago, always so trying to 
you, would, with your henlth so deranged, have been most danger- 
ous, and next yoar you will find all your friends, oxcopt one, as 
happy to see and to weleome you, ven if you had arrived now 
our meeting would have been limited to minutes. Dr. Parsohs will 
tell you that fresh feeblencss in a porson so long tried and 86 aged 
(sixty-seven) must have a speedy termination. May Honven pro- 
long your valuable life, dear friend, and grant that you may be as 
happy yoursalf as you havo always tried to render others! 
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I rejoice to hear what you tell mo of “Atherton.” Ilere the 
reception has been most warm and cordial, Tvery page of it was 
written three times over, sogthat I spared no pains, but I was 
neavly lulled by tho terrible haste in which it was finished, and I do 
believe that many of the sheets were sent to me without ever being 
read in the office, I hare corrected one copy for the third English 
edition, but 1 cannot undertake such an effort again, so, if (as 1 ven- 
tuo to holiove) it bo destined to be often reprinted by you, you 
must correct it fom zhaé edition, T hopo you sont a copy to Mr, 
Whittier from me, Thad hoped you would bring one to Mr, Haw- 
thorno and Aly. De Quineey, but I must try what I can do with My, 
Ilurst, and must depend on you for assuring these valued friends 
that it was not negleot or ingratitude on my part. 

‘My, Boner, my dear and yalned friend, wishes you and dear Mv. 
Ticknor to print his " Chamois-lIunting” from a second edition which 
Chapman and Ifnll are bringing ont, I sent my copy of the worl 
to Mr, Bennach when we wera expecting you, that you might see 
it, Ibis a really excellent book, full of interest, with admirable 
plates, which you could have, and, speaking in your interest, as 
much ag in his, I firmly believe that it would onswer to you in 
money as well as in credit to bring it out in Amierea. Also Mrs, 
Browning (while in Italy) wrote to me to inquire if yon would 
liko to bing ont x new poem by her, and a new work by her hus- 
band. T told her that I could not doubt it, but that sho had better 
write duplicate letters to Tondon and to Boston. Our poor little 
boy is here for his holidays, His excellent mother and step-father 
have nursed me rather as if they had been my children than my 
servants. Iyerybody has beon most kind. The champagne, which 
T bolievo keeps me alive, is derr Mr. Bennoch’s present; but you 
will understand how ill I am whon I tell you that my breath is so 
much affected by the slightest exertion that T cannot bear even to 
bo lifted into bed, but have spent the last cight nights sitting up, 
with my foet supported on a leg-rest, ‘This from exhanstion, not 
from disease of tho lungs, . 

Give tho enclosed to Dr. Parsons, You know what I have 
always thought of his genius. Tn my mind no poems ever crossed 
the Atintic which approached his stanzas on Dante and on the 
death of Webster, and yet you liave great poets too. Think how, 
glad and proud I am to hear of the honor he has dono me, I wish 
you had transcribed tho verses. 

Gad bless you, my beloved friend! Say everything for me to all 
my doar friends, to Dr. Parsons, to Dr. Tlolmes, to Mr. Whittier, to 

15 * 
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Professor Longfollow, to Mr. Taylor, to Mr. Stoddard, to Mra, 
Sparks, and above all to the excellent My, Tieknor and the dear 


W—s, ’ 
Tver yours, MRM, 


Swariowerrin, July 28, 1884. 

My very pear Frrevn: This is a sort of postscript to my last, 
written instantly on the 1eceipt of yours and sent through Mr, ——, 
I hope you received it, for he is so impetuous that I always a little 
doubt his care; atleast i¢ was when sont through him that the loss 
of Jettors to and fio took place, Ilowever, 1 enjoined him to be 
careful this time, and he assured me that he was so, 

The purport of this is to add tho namo of my fiiond, Mr, Willmott, 
to the authors who wish for tho advantage of your firm as their 
American publishers, I haye begged him to write to you himself, 
and I hope ho has done so, or that ho will do so, But he is staying 
at Richmond with sick relatives, and I am not sure. You know 
his works, of course, They are becoming more and more popular 
in England, and ho is writing better and better, ‘ho best critical 
artioles in Tho Times aro by him, Ile is eminently a scholar, and 
yet full of aneedoto of the most amusing sort, with a memory like 
Soott, and a charming habit of applying his knowledge, Ilis writ- 
ings become more and more like his talk, and T am confident that 
you would find his works not only most creditable, but most profit- 
able, I would not recommend you to each other if it wero not for 
your mutual advantage, so far as my poor judgment goes, On the 
25th my Dramatic Works aro to be published here. I hope they 
have sent you tho shests, 

I have not heard yet from any American frond, excopt your 
delightful letter and one from Graco Greenwood, but T hopo T shall, 
I prize the good word of such persons as Drs, Parsons and ILolmes 
and Professor Longfollow and John Whiltior aud many others, I 
am still very ill, 

The Brownings romain this yoar in Tealy. Tf it bo very hot, they 
will go for a month or two to tho Baths of Lucea, but their homo 
ig Florenco, She has taken a fancy to an Aincrican female seulptor, 
—n’'girl of tventy-tvo,-—a pupil of Gibson's, who goes with the 
rest of the fraternity of tho studio to breakfast and dine at n café, 
and yet keeps her character. Also she believes in all your rappings. 

God be with you, my very dear friend, I trust you aro quite 
recovered, 

Always affectionately yours, MR, M. 
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Swattowrnsp, August 21, 1854, 

My prar Mn. Fimups: Mr. Bayard Taylor having sont me a most 
interesting letter, but no address, I trouble you with my reply.: 
Read it, and you will perhaps understand that I am declining day by 
day, and that, humanly speaking, the end is very near. Perhaps 
there may yet be time for an answer to this... ., 

I beliove that one reason for your not quite understanding my ill- 
ness is, that you, if you have seen long and great sickness at all, which 
is doubtful, have geon it with an utter prostration of the mind and the 
spirils,— that your women are languid and querulous, and never 
dream of bearing up against bodily evils by an effort of the mind. 
Even now, when half an hour's visit is utterly forbidden, and half 
that time Ieaves mo panting and exhausted, I never mention (except 
forced into it by your evident disbelief) my own illness either in 
speaking or writing, — never, except to answer Mr, May’s questions, 
or to join my boloved friend, Mv, Peaison, in thanking God for the 
visitation which I humbly hope was sent in his merey to draw me 
nearer to him; may he grant me grace to uso it! — for the rest, 
‘whilst the intelligence and the sympathy are vouchsafed to me, I 
will write of others, and give to my fliends, as far as in mo lies, the 
thoughts which would hardly be more worthily bestowed on my 
own miserable body. 

You will be sorry 10 find that the poor Talfourds are likely to be 
very poor, A Reading attorney has run away, cheating half the 
town, Ife has carried off £4,000 belonging to Lady Talfourd, and 
she herself tells my ftiend, William Tarnesg (one of her kindest 
friends), that that formed the principal part of the Judge's small 
savings, and, togother with the sum for which he had insured his life 
(only £6,000), was all which they had. Now there are five young 
people, — his childron, — the widow and an adopted niece, seven in 
all, accustomed to every sort of luxury and indulgenee, The only 
glimpse of hope is, that the eldest son held a few briefs on circuit 
and went through them ereditably; but it takes many years in 
England to win a barrister's repntation, and the poorer our young 
men are the moro sure they aro to marry, Add the strange fact 
that since the father's death (he having reserved his copyrights) not 
a singlo copy of any of his books has been sold! A fortnight ago T 
had 0 great fright respecting Miss Martincau, which still continues. 
Tames Payn, who is living at the Lakes, and to whom sho has been 
most kind, says he fears she will be a great pecuniary sufferer by 
—, Tonly hope that it is a definite sum, and no general security 
or partnership, — even that will be bad enough for a woman of her 
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age, and so hard a worker, who intended to give herself rest; Dut 
obsarve theso are only fears, I know nothing. The Brownings aro 
detained in Italy, she tells me, for want of moucy, and vannot even 
get to Incea. This is my bad news, —O, ond it is very bad thot 
sweet Mrs, Kingsloy must stay two years in Devonshire and cannot 
come home, I expect to sey him this week, John Ruskin is with 
pis father and mother in Switzerland, constantly sending me tokens 
of fiiendsbip. Uverybody writes or sends oy comes; never was 
auch kindness, ‘ho Bennochs aro in Scotland. Ilo sends me 
charming letters, having, T believe, ab last discovered what every 
one elso has known long. Remember mo to Mr, Tieknor, Say 
everything to my Athenian friends all, especially to Dr. Ielnes 
and Dr, Parsons, 
Tver, dear friend, your affectionate 


aL RM, 


* Roptombor 26, 1854, 


My very rar Frrexp: Your most kind and interesting lotter has 
just arrived, with ono from onr good friend, Mr. Bennoch, announcing 
tho receipt of the £60 bill for “ Atherton." More welcome even 
a8 a sign of tho prosperity of tho bool in a countiy whore 1 have 
so many friends aud which I have always loved so well, than as 
money, although in that way it is a far greater comfort than you 
pobably guess, this very long and vory severe illness obliging me to 
keep « thitd maid-servant. T get no sloep, —not on an avernge an 
hour 4 night, — and require perpotual chango of postnre to prevent 
the skin giving way still more than il docs, and forming what we 
emphatically call bed-sores, although T sit up night abd day, and 
have no other relief than the boing, to a slight extont, shifted from 
one position to another in the chair that [ never quit. Besides this, 
thore aro many other expenses. I toll yon this, doar friend, that 
Mr, Tioknor and yourself may havo the satisthetion of knowing that, 
besides all that you have done for many years for my gratification, 
you havo been of substantial uso ii this emergency. In spite of 
All this ilnesa, after being so entirely given ovor that dear Mr. 
Pearson, leaving me a month ago to travel with Arthur Stanley 
for a month, took a final leave of me, T have yet revived greatly 
during theso last three weeks. I owo this, under Providence, to 
my admirable friend, Mr. May, who, instead of abandoning the 
stranded ship, as is common in these eases, has continued, although 
six miles off, and driving four pair of horses‘a day, ny, and while 
himself hopeless of my caso, to visit mo constantly and to watch 
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every symptom, and exhaust every resource of his great art, ag 
if his own fame and fortune depended on the result, One kind 
hut too sanguine frieud, Mr. Bonnoch, is rather over-hopefil about 
this amendment, for I am still in a state in which the slightest 
falling back would carly mo off, and in which I can hardly think 
it possible to weather the winter, If that incredible contingency 
should ariso, what a happiness it would be te see you in April] 
But £ must content myself with the charming little portrnit you 
have sent me, which is your very sol, Thank you for it over 
and over, Thank you, too, for the batch of notices on “ Ather- 
tons... 

Dr. Parsons's addrogs is very fine, and makes me still more desire 
to seo his volume; and the letter fiom Dr, ITolings is charming, so 
clear, so kind, and so good. If I had beeu a boy, I wauld have fol- 
lowed thew noble profession, Three such men ag Mr, May, Dr. 
Parsons, and Dr, Holmes are enough to confirm the predilection that 
T have always had for the art of healing, 

T have no good news to tell you of dear Mr. K——, His sweet 
wife (Mr. Ticknor will remember her) las been three times at 
death’s door since le saw her here, and must spend at least two 
winters more at Torquay. But I don’t believe that he could stay 
hove even if she were well, Bramshill has fallen into the hands of 
a Pusoyite parson, who, besides that craze, which is so flagrant as to , 
have made dear Mv, K-—— forbid him his pulpit, is subject to fits of 
raving madness, — one of those most dangerous lunatics whom an age 
(in which there is 2 great deal of false humanity) never shuts up watil 
some terrible crime has been committed. (A celebrated mad-doetor 
said the other day of this very man, that he had * homicidal mad- 
ness.") You may fancy what such a Squire, opposing him in every 
way, is lo the rector of the parish, Mr. K——~— toll me last winter 
that he was driving him mad, and am fully persuaded that he would 
mako a large sacrifice of income to exchange his parish. To make up 
for this, ha is working himself to death, and I greatly fear that his 
excess of tobacco is almost equnl to the opium of Mr. De Quincey, 
With lis temporament this is full of danger, Ife was only here for 
two or three days to settle a new curate, bul he walked over to sec 
mo, and I will take care that he receives your message, TIis regard 
for sue is, T really believe, sincere aud very warm. Remember that 
all this is in strict confidence. The kindness that people show to 
me is something surprising, I have not deserved it, but I receive it 
most gratefilly, It touches one’s very heart. Will you say every- 
thing for me to my many kind friends, too many to name? Thad a 
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kind letter from Mrs. Sparks tho othor day. The poots I cling to 
while T can hold a pou, God bless you, 
Lver yous, M. RM. 


Qon you contrive to scnd a capy of your edition of “ Atherton” 
to Mr. Hawthorne? Pray, dear fiend, do if you can, 


Octobor 13, 1864. 


My very prar Frey: I con hardly givo you a greater proof 
of affection, than in telling you that your letter of yesterday affeoted 
me to tears, and that I thanked God for it Inst night in my prayers; 
so much  merey docs it seem to mo to be still beloved by ona 
whom I have always loved so much, I thank you a thousand times 
for that letter aiid for the book. I enclose you my own letter to 
dear Dr, Parsons, Read it before giving it to him, could not 
help being amused at his having appended my namo to a poom in 
some sort derogating from the fame of the ouly Frenchman wha is 
woithy to bo named after the present great monmch, I hope I 
have not done wrong in confessing my faith, Iolding back an 
opinion is often as much « falschood as the netual untruth itself, and 
so I think it would be here, Now we haye the book, do you re~ 
member through whom you sent the notices? If you do, lot mo 
know, You will seo by my letter to Dr. Parsons that —— dined 
here yesterday, under K——'s auspices. Ifo invited himself for three 
days, —Inckily I have Mr, Peaison to take care of him, —~ and still 
more luckily I told him frankly yosterday that three days would be 
too much, for I had nearly diod last night of fatigue and exhaustion 
and their consequences, To-night I shall leave all to my charming 
frend, There is nobody like John Ruskin for refinement and elo- 
quence. You will be glad to hear that ho has asked mo for a Jettor 
to doar Mr, Bennoch to help him in his schools of Art, —1 mean 
with advjec. This will, I hope, bring our dear fiiend out of the 
set he is in, and into that where T wish to sce him, for John Rus- 
kin must always fill the very highest position. God bless you all, 
dear friends! 

Ever most affectionately yours, MRM, 


Tove to all my friends, 


You have given ine a new motive lor clinging to life by coming 
to England in April. Till this pull-back yesterday, T was better, 
although still afaid of being lifted into bed, and with small hope 
of getting alive through the winter, God bless youl 
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October 18, 1854. 

My very prar Frirnp$ Another copy of dear Dr, Parsons's 
book has ayrived, with 2 charming, most charming letter from hin, 
and a copy of your edition of “ Atherton.” It is very meely got up 
indeed, the portrait the best of any engraving that has been made 
of me, at least, any recent engraving, May I have a few copies of 
that engraving when you come to England? And if I should be 
gone, will you let poor K-— have one? , The only thing I lament 
in the Americ “Atherton” is that a passage that I wrote to add to 
that edition has been omitted. It was to the purport of my having 
% peculiar pleasure in the prospect of that reprint, because fow 
things could be so gratifying to me as to find my poor name con- 
joined with those of the great and hberal publishers, for one of 
whom T entertain so much respect and esteem, and for the other so 
true and so lively an affection, The little sentenee was better 
tuned mueli, but that was the meaning, No doubt it was in one 
of my many missing lottors, I even think I sent xt twice, —T 
should greatly have Jiked that little paragraph to be there, May 
I ask yon to give the onclosed to doar Dr, Parsons? There 
avo noble lines in his book, which gains much by being known. 
Doar John Ruskin was hero when it arrived, and much pleased with 
it on turning over the leaves, and he is the most fastidious of men, 
I must givo him the copy. TIlis praise is indeed worth having. I 
am as when J wrote last. God bless you, beloved fiiend, 

.  Byor yours, MRM, 


Docomber 28, 1864. 

Your dear affectionate letter, dearest and kindest friend, would 
have given mé unmingled pleasure had it conveyed a better account 
of your business prospeots. Ilero, from what I onn gather, nnd from 
the sure aign of all works of importance being postponed, the trade 
ig in o similar stato of depression, onused, they say, by this war, 
which but for the wretched imbecility of our ministers could never 
have assumed so alarming an appearance. Whather we shall re- 
cover from it, God only knows, My hope is in Lonis Napoleon; 
but that Amorica sill rally seems certain enough. She hag elbow- 
yoom, and, moreover, she is not unused to rapid transitions from high 
prosperity to temporary difficulty, and so back again, Moreover, 
denr friend, I have faith in you. .... God bless you, my dear 
friond| May he send to both of you health and happiness and , 
length of days, and so much of this world’s goods as is needful to 
prevent auxicty aud insure comfort. I have known many rich 
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people in my time, and the result has convinced me, that with preat 
wealth some deop black shadow is as sure to walk, ag it is to follow, 
the bright sunshine, So T never pray for more than the blessod 
enough for those when I love Lest, : 

And very dealy do I love my American friends, — you best of 
all, — but all very deatly, as T have cause, Say this, please, to Dr. 
Pargons and Dr, Holmes (adiniving thoir poems is a sort of touch- 
stone of taste with mo, aud very, very many atand the test well), 
and dear Bayard Taylos, a man soundest and sweetest the nearer” 
one gets to the kanal, and good, kind John Whittior, who has the 
fervor of the poet ingeatted into the tough ald Quuker stock, and 
Mr, Stoddard, and Mis, Lippincott, and Mrs, Sparks, and the: Phila 
delphia Poetess, and dear Mx and Mis, We—-, and your capital 
crities and orators. Remember inc to all who think of me; but keep 
the choicest tenderness for yourself and your wile, 

Do you know those books which pretend to have been wrilten 
from ong hundred to two hundred years ago, — “Mary Powell” 
(Milton's Courtship), “ Cherry and Violet,” and the rest? Lheir fault 
is that they ore too much alike, The authoress (n Miss Manning) 
serit ma some of them Inst winter, with sore most interesting latter's. 
Then for many months I ceased to hear from her, bat a few weeks 
ago she gent me her new Christmas book, -- “The Old Chelsoa Bun 
Tlouse,” — and told me she was dying of « frightful internal eom- 
plaint, She suffers martyrdom, but bears it like a saing, id her lot 
ters are better than all the scrmons in the world, May God grant 
me the samo cheerful submission! T try for it and pray that it bo 
granted, but Ihave nono of the enthusiastic glow of dovationtso 
real and go Ueautifil in Miss Manning, My faith is hamble and 
lowly, — not that T have the slightest doubt, — but I cannot get her 
rapturous asstyanee of acceptance, My fiend, Willian Tlarness, got 
me to employ ony kind litde friend, Mr. ——-, to proenre for him 
Tndge Eumonds's “Spiritualism.” What an odions hooks it is! thore 
ig neither respect for tho dead nor the living, Mrs. Browning be- 
eves it all; so docs Bulwer, who is surrounded by mediums who 
summon his dead daughter, It is Coo frightful to tulle about, Mr, 
May ond Mr. Pearson both asked me to send it away, for fear of its 
seizing upon my uerves. I get weaker and weaker, and am become 
a mere skeleton. Ah, dear fiend, if yo nay, you will 
find only 0 grave ot Swallowlicld. Mf a loss you and 


yours! We 
. vor yous’ oR. M. 
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